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NBVfYOT^ 

★.  .  .  the  home  of  the  world's  largest  independertt  art  school  and 
one  of  fhe  most  influential.  Self-supporting  and  self-governing, 
the  Art  Students  League  can  count  over  200  world-famous  artist 
instructors  and  tens  of  thousands  of  students  since  its  inception 
in  1875.  The  League's  building  has  the  largest  skylighted  studio 
in  the  city,  60  feet  square,  which  holds  80  students  in  two  separate 
classrooms.  Over  3000  art  hopefuls  attend  43  weekly  classes  in 
life,  composition,  portrait,  fashion,  sculpture  and  the  graphic  arts. 
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OE  ^old  encircle*  your  nest  customers.  It  is  a 
Isnil,  symbol  o(  tke  world's  most  important  buying 
3|^^Hpoiir tbe  American  Family! 

is  a  market  for  all  ^oods — and  youn^  families 
■^^^^}r<j^>ss  of  accumulation  kutf  more  of  everything. 
.'^^^^C^ca^o,  tbe  Herald* American  bas  a  special  attraction 
in  mind.  It  is  tbeir  kind  of  newspaper.  It 
jj^^HpciMnore  of  tbeir  favorite  features,  ^ives  tbem  i^reater 
HPIeoV^aige  quickly  and  concisely. 

n^Fbica^o,  you  sell  more  by  advertising  in  tbe 
d^^merican  because  it  ^oes  into  tbe  borne,  reaches  and 
wbole  family. 

Ku  can  profitably  influence  tbe  purchases  of  ever 
00  families  eacb  evening  and  mure  tban  a  million  on 
by  placing  your  advertising  in  tbe 


e/Uca^  HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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STEEL  PRODUCERS  have  announced  new  The  higher  cost  of  living  hits  steel  plants 

prices  for  certain  of  their  products.  as  well  as  individuals.  Steelmaking  costs 
As  a  result  steel  prices  are  up  an  average  have  risen  sharply  since  January  of  this 

of  less  than  one-third  of  a  cent  a  pound.  year— and  they  are  still  going  up. 

This  average  steel  price  increase  adds: 

•  $  1 1  to  the  total  cost  of  all  the  steel  used  in  a  typical 
automobile. 

•  65  cents  to  the  total  cost  of  all  the  steel  in  an  average 
domestic  refrigerator. 

•  $5  to  the  cost  of  the  steel  in  a  medium-sized  farm  tractor, 
i  •  $25  for  all  the  steel  used  in  building  a  5  or  6  room  one- 

^  family  house. 

At  the  present  average  price  of  3^  cents  per  pound,  steel 
is  the  lowest  priced  of  all  metals. 

^  How  much  have  steel  plant  **living  costs**  gone  up  ? 

The  chief  items  of  cost  in  steelmaking  1947,  these  changes  have  taken  place  in 

are  wages,  raw  materials^  equipment,  typical  annual  cost  items  of  the  steel 

fuel  and  cransportation.  Since  January  1,  industry: 

Wages  have  increased  $240,000,000  * 

Scrap  has  increased  $160,000,000 
Freight  has  increased  $75,000,000 
Fuel  oil  has  increased  $30,000,000 
Coal  has  increased  $90,000,000 

To  help  meet  this  higher  cost  of  living 
in  steel  plants,  steel  prices  have  been 
increased  on  the  average  by  less  than 
$6.00  a  ton. 

The  increase  in  steel  prices  since  1939 
is  only  about  half  as  much  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  commodity  prices  generally, 
and  is  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  weekly  earnings  of  sceeT.wage 
earners. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

ISO  Fifth  Apenue  .  Nat  Fork  I,  N.  V. 

Tkert  an  iOl  mumhtr  companies  pf  the  institau  with  plants  in  173  American  communities. 

Tkep  pemkiee  96J  per  coat  of  the  country’s  steel. 


Thesf  and  ocher  hsens  of  increase  since 
1947,  have  added  more  than 
$600|d00,000  to  the  annual  costs  of  the 
steel  Industry. 

That  sum  is  more  than  the  combined 
earnings  of  all  the  steel  companies  for 
three  years  past. 

It  amounts  to  nearly  $10.00  a  con  oo 
^e  oresent  reoofed-breaking  volume  of 
*  dteei  output. 
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The  Largest  Regular  Carrier 

(ABC  RECOGNIZED) 

□Home  Delivered  Circulation 

In  the  History  of  The  DETKOIT  TIMES 

and  the 

SECOND  LARGEST  Circulation 

In  the  llnit  e^d  .S  fates 
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New  Records  Set  Filling  Your  Orders 


HAt^  A  8ILLI0M 
IMHM^A  YEAR.. 
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M  MANY  UNeS  WS 
PRODU^  MUCH  MORS 

than  in  TH£  PiRSr  HALP  OP  OUR  816 
PEACeTlME  YEAR  OP  1937.  POR  IN- 
STANCE  CLOCKS  IRONS^  OtSNWASHBR^ 
RADIOS  SHOyVEO  BIG  GAIN&  GAINS  IN 
SAtALL  MOTORS  ARE  IMPORTANT 
BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  USED  IN  MANY 
HOME  APPLIANCES  AS  WELL  AS  IN  THE 
TOOLS  OP  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 


1937  1947 

THAN 

Twice  AS  JOBS 

IN  7WE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS. 
MORICERS  EMPLOVEO  AVERAOEO 
162.000  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
AN  AVERAGE  10  YEARS  AGO 
OF  7A,000. 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 
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Daily  Mirror 

of 

LONDON 


WE  HAVE  a  tremendous  belief  in  ordinary  people — the  house¬ 
wife,  the  factory  hand,  the  engineer,  the  miner,  the  j)oliceman 
and  the  guy  who  delivers  our  milk.  These  people  are  Britain  and  in 
their  innate  decency  we  see  more  reasons  for  being  happy  than  for 
being  miserable  in  Britain  today 

Whkrf.  social  ills  exist,  we  expose  them.  Where  there  is  sloth  in 
high  places,  we  attack  it.  But  we  do  not  play  politics  with  the  vital 
interests  of  the  nation 

Wk  desire  for  every  man  and  woman  a  full  and  happy  life  and 
social  security,  and  peace  on  which  to  build  it 

We  endorse  the  means  which  the  British  people  have  chosen  to 
achieve  that  aim — e<]ual  opportunity  for  all  children,  good  homes  and 
g(KHl  health  and  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all.  We  challenge  every 
vested  interest,  whatever  its  political  color,  that  obstructs  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  this  ideal 

We  relieve  that  industry  must  serve  man  so  that  man  may  better 
serve  mankind,  and,  to  that  end,  we  strive  to  smash  every  artificial 
barrier  to  the  full  expression  of  the  great  moral  qualities  of  the  British 
people  at  home  and  in  the  community  of  the  United  Nations 

CiRCL’i.ATlON  over  3,600,000  througliout  the  lengtli  and  breadth 
of  (Jreat  Britain — the  seiond  highest  daily  net  sale  in  the  world 


GERALDINE  HOUSE  FETTER  LANE  LONDON  EC4 
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Spunky  Argentine  Editor 
Blasts  Peron  Persecution 


Now  Ghioldi  Is  In  Hiding; 

AP  Comes  Under  Oificial  Fire 

By  Vincent  De  Pascal 

(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the  latest 
crisis  with  which  the  Argentine  press  is  being  faced.  How  Perdn’s 
Goremment  has  brought  about  this  crisis  through  apparently 
I«gal  channels;  with  what  measures  it  hopes  to  accomplish  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  nonconformist  press;  what  economic  and 
political  effects  these  will  have  at  home  and  abroad,  will  be  told. 
How  the  Argentine  liberal  press  proposes  to  meet  the  situation 
nd  make  a  bid  for  survival,  this  is  something  that  only  the 
ine'ofments  of  the  next  few  months  will  reveal.) 

BUENOS  AIRES — Extreme  pre-  of  Vanguardia.  There  was  a 
cautions  had  been  taken  rush  for  the  paper  throughout 
against  slipups.  Armed  Social-  Buenos  Aires.  When  the  police 
ists  who  only  two  days  before  finally  went  into  action,  every 
had  seen  four  of  their  comrades  newsstand  was  stripped  of 
blown  to  pieces  by  the  powerful  copies.  Many  newsboys,  know- 
bomb  thrown  into  one  of  their  ing  what  was  coming,  hid  their 
meetings,  injuring  180  others,  stock.  By  evening,  the  paper 
grimly  stood  guard  while  La  had  achieved  a  black-market 
vaiHittordio  went  to  press.  When  price  of  one  peso  a  copy,  with 
its  200,000  copies  were  printed  newsboys — wise  in  the  ways  of 
and  ready  for  the  trains  to  the  police  spies — giving  prospective 
interior,  none  were  sent  out  customers  a  thorough  once  over 
that  ni^t.  None  would  be,  for  before  selling  it. 
when  postal  authorities  saw  its  The  few  copies  that  succeeded 
contents  they  would  destroy  the  in  reaching  the  interior  were 
copies  in  their  possession.  lent  at  10  centavos  per  10- 

The  editor  of  La  Vanguardia,  minute  reading! 
spunky  Socialist  leader  and  ex-  Presidential  Press  Secretary 
Deputy  Americo  Ghioldi,  went  Rudolph  Freude  seized  the  air- 
into  hiding.  Soon  he  will  have  waves  from  the  country’s  radio 
no  more  addresses  of  democratic  stations  every  half-hour  to  put 
friends  who  can  give  him  asylum  Radio  del  Estado  on  the  air,  ac- 
every  time  Perdn’s  police  apply  cusing  that  “La  Vanguardia  is 
ih*  heat.  involved  in  a  sinister  conspir- 

'In  Your  Name?’  acy!’’  Freude  claimed  Van- 

Th.  guardia  was  striving  to  “restore 

justified^  Fnr  violence  and  confusion 

SHS  KB  eSi'AW.i.” 


the  bomb  outrage.  The  title 
said  it  all:  “Sehor  Presidente,  Dire  Penalty  in  Store 

All  Crimes  Are  Committed  in  “Contempt”  charges  were 
rwr  Name!’’  brought  against  Ghioldi.  Be¬ 

it  was  the  most  daring  di-  cause  this  would  have  been  the 
feet  indictment  ever  launched  third  case  against  him,  a  war- 
an  Argentine  Chief  of  rant  was  issued  for  his  arrest, 
state.  Ghioldi  let  no  hair  grow  It  was  this  peril  that  had  caused 
on  his  tongue.  It  is  one  of  his  him  to  go  into  hiding.  For  if 
®any  claims  to  distinction  that  captured,  there  was  Uie  possi- 
»  when  the  cause  bility  of  police  torture  or  being 

wM  just  In  just  so  many  words,  taken  for  a  ride,  the  latest  de- 
accused  President  vice  being  used  here  now. 
in.  £i  “•  •  •  instigat-  Luckily,  a  Socialist  colleague 

encouraging  in  public  with  no  previous  indictments 
*P*^es  acts  of  terrorism  by  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
^gsters  kept  and  protected  for  editorial;  it  was  not  as  serious 
•  •  •”  He  accused  for  the  latter  as  for  Ghioldi. 
hu  f"  *1.  u"*  directly  responsi-  La  Vanguardia’s  indictment 
(iTv™  V  j  outrage  of  two  was  confirmed  next  day  on  the 

Hvm  cost  four  floor  of  the  House  by  Laborist 

■nl  Injured  many  others.  Deputy,  Cipriano  Reyes  whose 
caught  un-  car  was  assailed  by  a  fusillade 
prepared  for  the  fighting  edition  of  peronist  bullets  killing  his 
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chauffeur  and  wounding  him 
when  he  rejected  overtures  to 
support  the  proposed  Constitu¬ 
tional  reform  that  will  permit 
Per6n  to  be  re-elected  to  succeed 
himself. 

In  a  long  and  violent  speech, 
Cipriano  Reyes,  his  head  band¬ 
aged  from  the  wound  received, 
warned  .  .  woe  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  men  who  try  to 
ride  down  culture  roughshod 
with  pistol,  club  and  machine 
gun!  We  painfully  observe  that 
the  President  in  his  speeches 
offers  rope,  blackjack,  pistol 
and  violence  to  those  who  op¬ 
pose  his  so-called  and  mislead¬ 
ing  social  justice.”  He  added 
that  the  attempt  on  his  life  had 
“clearly  been  made  in  the  name 
of  the  President.” 

The  Case  of  Rudolph  Katz 

Another  serious  case  of  peron¬ 
ist  gangland  vengeance  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  was  that  of  Rudolph 
Katz,  editor  of  Economic  Survey, 
well  -  informed  English  -  Spanish 
economic  publication,  who  was 
taken  for  a  ride  and  beaten 
within  an  inch  of  his  life. 

Katz  had  repeatedly  expressed 
misgivings  over  Perdn’s  Five 
Year  Plan,  his  economic  policies 
and  his  State  control  over  every 
phase  of  Argentina's  economic 
life.  Two  men  claiming  to  be 
policemen — they  probably  were 
— called  on  Katz  and  took  him 
with  them.  He  was  driven  to  a 
lonely  spot  outside  Buenos 
Aires,  given  a  thorough  going 
over  and  then  kicked  out  of  the 
car  more  dead  than  alive.  This 
is  the  second  attack  Katz  has 
suffered  in  the  past  several 
months  for  things  he  wrote  in 
Economic  Survey. 

While  these  developments 
were  occurring.  Associated  Press 
was  undergoing  a  serious  crisis 
with  the  Government  which 
nearly  ended  in  its  bureau  being 
closed  down.  The  once-liberal, 
now  peronist  afternoon  Critica 
published  an  AP  dispatch  from 
London  quoting  News  Chronicle 
and  Daily  Express  stories  about 
First  Lady  Evita  Duarte  de 
Perdn.  One  stated  that  Evita 
".  .  .  began  her  career  at  fifteen 
when  she  left  home.  .  .  .” 

Next  day.  fearing  loss  of  her 
comfortable  Government  sub¬ 
sidy.  publisher  Salvadora  On- 
rubia  de  Botana  printed  a  front¬ 
page  editorial,  “Message  to 
Evita,”  offering  fullest  apologies 
and  announcing  suspension  of 
the  two  employes  “responsible.” 
The  peronist  press  went  after 
AP  tooth  and  nail  once  the  ofiB- 
cial  word  went  out. 


Protest  Planned 

Colombian  newspapermen 
this  week  invited  all  newspo- 
pers  in  the  Americas  to  join  in 
a  protest  to  the  Inter-American 
Conference  against  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government’s  “relentless 
campaign”  against  the  press. 
The  conference  is  scheduled  to 
open  Aug.  IS  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

La  Epoca  and  El  Lider  de¬ 
cried  AP’s  “infamies”;  El  Labor- 
ista  screamlined  “AP  has  of¬ 
fended  Senora  de  Perdn!”;  “AP’s 
offense,”  cried  Tribuna,  “is  not 
against  the  person  they  intended 
to  wound,  but  against  the  Na¬ 
tion!”  It  was  a  characteristic 
display  of  concerted  action  by 
an  ably  regimented  press. 

( The  Government’s  attacks  on 
AP  flared  up  again  this  week 
over  stories  relating  protests  by 
La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion  against 
payment  of  import  duties  on 
newsprint.  The  English-language 
paper  Standard  ran  a  cautious 
editorial  on  freedom  of  the  press 
and  appended  a  Biblical  quota¬ 
tion:  “Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.") 

Tribuna's  Campaign 
What  happened  to  the  ultra¬ 
nationalist  morning  Tribuna 
(ex-Cabildo)  and  to  its  (war¬ 
time  Nazi)  editor  Lautaro 
Duranona  y  Vedia,  was  a  sample 
of  the  economic  throttlehold 
that  Per6n  today  exercises  on 
Argentine  newspapers.  Although 
a  rabid  ^ronist  sheet.  Tribuna 
engaged  in  a  deadly  feud  with 
Economic  Czar  Miguel  Miranda 
It  revealed  a  series  of  highly 
significant  inside  facts  regarding 
Miranda’s  official  and  private 
business  conduct  and  how  he 
used  his  ofiBcial  position  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interests  of  his  private 
industrial  empire. 

Miranda  threatened  to  silence 
Tribuna  with  sanctions  for  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  labor  pensions 
laws.  In  reply.  Tribuna  launched 
a  spectacularly  virulent  cam¬ 
paign  reproducing  facsimiles  of 
many  official  documents  proving 
that  Miranda  was  violating  those 
same  laws  with  impunity  and 
that  he  owed  his  workers  three 
million  pesos. 

’The  official  machinery  for  just 
such  cases,  carefully  prepared 
many  months  ago,  automatically 
began  functioning  with  amazing 
smoothness  and  lightning  rapid¬ 
ity.  Duranona  never  had  a 
chance,  as  no  liberal  editor  will 
have  who  incurs  peronist  wrath. 
On  July  1st,  the  Labor  Secre¬ 
tariat  notified  him  that  he  had 
been  “fined”  37,500  pesos  for 
labor  laws  violations.  He  was 
told  either  to  pay  up  in  48  hours, 
serve  it  out  in  jail  at  the  rate 
of  10  pesos  per  day.  or  have  his 
paper  padlocked.  Duranona 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Field  Gets  Control 
Of  Chi.  Times  Stock 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO— Marshall  Field  ha.'^ 

acquired  another  newspaper — 
the  tabloid  Chicago  Times — fifth 
largest  evening  paper  in  the 
country.  Holders  of  more  than 
65,500  shares  of  Times’  stock 
have  accepted  Field's  offer  of 
$60  a  share. 

By  acquiring  control  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Times,  Inc.,  20  days  in 
advance  of  the  deadline,  Aug. 
25,  Field  now  owns  three  news¬ 
papers  and  four  radio  stations. 
Besides  the  Times,  these  in¬ 
clude  the  Chicago  Sun,  which 
is  to  become  a  morning  tabloid 
with  the  Sunday  Sun-Times,  the 
tabloid  PM  in  New  York,  and 
four  radio  stations:  WJJD,  Chi¬ 
cago:  WSAI,  Cincinnati;  KOIN, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  KJR,  Setttle, 
'Wash.  He  also  controls  Parade 
magazine. 

Offers  $5,339,000  for  Stock 

Field  has  offered  $5,339,000  for 
the  88,977  shares  of  Times  stock 
held  by  488  shareholders,  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  200  Times  em¬ 
ployes.  He  intends  to  publish 
the  two  tabloids  in  the  Times 
plant,  moving  his  Sun  staff  to 
the  Times  building  on  or  about 
Oct.  1. 

Field  will  continue  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sun,  and 
Richard  J.  Finnegan  continues 
in  the  same  capacity  for  the 
Times,  with  the  add^  resposi- 
bility  as  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Sun  and  chief  executive 
of  both  papers.  The  Times  ex¬ 
ecutive  management  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Sun-Times  organ¬ 
ization,  with  top  executives 
holding  written  contracts  signed 
by  Field. 

Since  the  standard-sized  Sun 
began  publication  hete  Dec.  4, 
1941.  the  morning  and  Sunday 
paper  have  operated  in  the  red. 
The  Sun  is  now  leaving  the 
standard  newspaper  field  to  its 
100-year-old  competitor,  the  Chi- 
cago  Tribune. 

In  the  evening  field,  the  tab¬ 
loid  Times  will  continue  to  com¬ 
pete  with  two  standard  papers, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  owned 
by  John  S.  Knight,  and  the 
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Hearst  owned  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  which  also  publishes 
on  Sunday.  The  combination 
Sun-Times  tabloid  on  Sunday 
will  mean  one  less  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 

Chicago  awaits  the  new  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  "battle  of  the  mil¬ 
lions"  which  the  Times  so  pro¬ 
phetically  entitled  “$how  Down 
at  $un  Up"  when  the  Sun  was 
started. 

Dick  Finnegan's  Start 
As  Copyboy  Recalled 

By  Allen  Eddy 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  writer 
is  a  veteran  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor  who  is  now  editor 
of  New  York  State  Journal  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Chicago  specializes  in  bigness. 
Currently  the  big  news  there 
derives  from  the  five  million 
dollar  purchase  of  the  Chicago 
Times  by  Marshall  Field  who 
is  a  grandson  of  the  Chicago 
merchant  tycoon  of  the  old  cen¬ 
tury  which  closed  with  the  for¬ 
ever  memorable  90s. 

This  transaction  brought  to¬ 
gether  two  outstanding  Chicago 
personalities.  Marshall  Field  III 
and  Richard  Joseph  Finnegan, 
both  natives.  Mr.  Field  as  a 
boy  knew  only  the  “Gold  Coast’’ 
which  borders  on  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  While  still  a  lad  he  was 
taken  to  England  and  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Eaton.  Dick  Finnegan 
passed  his  boyhood  on  the  great 
West  Side  and  rarely  saw  the 
blue  waters  of  the  lake. 

Entry  Into  Newspaperdom 

On  an  early  June  day  in  1901, 
Frank  X.  Finnegan,  Dick’s  older 
brother,  and  one  of  the  most 
versatile  and  clever  newspaper 
writers  I  have  known,  stopped 
at  my  desk  in  the  old  Chicago 
Chronicle  editorial  rooms,  as 
was  his  morning  custom,  and 
said:  “Al.  in  a  couple  of  weeks 
school  will  be  out  and  my  kid 
brother  will  be  turned  loose 
for  three  months  on  the  streets 
of  the  West  Side,  unless  he  has 
some  sort  of  a  job.  ’That  va¬ 
cation  wouldn’t  do  him  any 
good.  Couldn’t  you  use  him 
here  while  the  regular  boys  are 
on  vacations?” 

Dick  Finnegan  at  once  began 
work  as  the  usual  “copy  boy,’’ 
but  soon  he  was  “taking  assign¬ 
ments”  from  the  city  editor. 

Another  cub  on  the  Chronicle 
that  time  was  a  bright  boy 
whose  name  is  now  familiar  to 
the  public,  Harold  L.  Ickes. 

Dick  returned  to  his  school 
books  in  September.  The  next 
summer  vacation  found  him  on 
the  old  Inter-Ocean  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

John  C.  Eastman,  who  had 
been  one  of  a  famous  galaxy 
of  reporters  on  the  Chicago 
Herald,  and  later  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chronicle,  had  come 
into  control  of  the  Chicago 
Journal.  John  had  a  rare  gift 
for  discovering  and  evaluating 


newspaper  talent.  He  hired 
Dick  as  a  reporter,  advanced 
him  to  city  editor.  In  this  job, 
and  while  yet  little  older  than  a 
boy,  Dick  was  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  incidentally,  picking  up  a 
law  degree.  The  late  E.  S.  ( Ted¬ 
dy)  Beck,  who  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
known  to  have  said,  “Dick  Fin¬ 
negan  has  the  keenest  news 
sense  so  far  developed  in  Chi¬ 
cago.” 

John  Eastman,  who  had  made 
a  place  for  his  Journal  in  a  field 
seemingly  crowded  by  Victor  F. 
Lawson’s  Daily  News  on  one 
side  and  William  R.  Hearst’s 
American  on  the  other  side,  died 
a  few  years  later,  leaving  his 
newspaper  to  a  small  group  of 
employes,  among  them  Richard 
J.  Finnegan. 

Hard  Work  Rewardod 

The  Journal  encountered 
rough  seas  in  depression  years, 
and  a  competition  which  was 
ruthless,  knowing  no  mercy. 
Besides  its  old  master  was  not 
at  the  helm.  His  bright  boys, 
however,  kept  the  craft  afloat. 
Finally,  the  Journal's  business 
was  sold  to  the  Daily  News  by 
S.  E.  Thomason. 

But  the  sailing  was  not  yet 
smooth;  in  truth  it  was  very 
rough,  storm  after  storm  chal¬ 
lenging  the  skill  of  pilot  and 
crew.  S.  E.  Thomason's  death 
brought  Dick  Finnegan  to  the 
post  of  command. 

By  sheer  hard  work  and  su- 
purb  genius,  in  spite  of  a 
prodigious  accumulated  debt, 
the  cub  of  a  few  years  back 
brought  about  the  use  of  black 
ink  in  the  Times  ledger.  A 
splendid  staff  of  workers  had 
been  kept  in  tact  taking  part  of 
their  wages  in  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Now  they  will  reap  a 
handsome  reward. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture 
presents  a  bold  contrast:  Where¬ 
as.  John  Eastman  had  a  paltry 
$60,000  with  which  to  establish 
his  Journal,  and  Dick  Finnegan 
had  little  more  than  outstanding 
ability  and  steady  nerve  to  keep 
the  Times  in  the  field  supplying 
worthy  competition  for  its  ri¬ 
vals.  Marshall  Field  had  many 
millions  for  feeding  the  capa¬ 
cious  craw  of  his  Chicago  Sun. 
Estimates  of  his  losses  in  the 
six  years  of  the  Sun’s  career  run 
from  10  to  16  millions.  He  re¬ 
cruited  a  good  staff,  able  men 
from  Tennessee  and  New  York 
— but  they  didn’t  know  Chicago 
and  the  Chicago  field. 

■ 

Daily  Must  Arbitrate 
Necessity  for  Layoffs 

“Economy”  layoffs  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  went  to 
arbitration  this  week  for  a 
fourth  newspaper,  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle.  Thirty-five  persons  on 
the  Eagle,  20  of  them  on  the 
editorial  staff,  were  scheduled 
for  layoff  Aug.  8,  but  protest 
by  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  put  the  matter  before  an 
arbiter  who  ruled  the  layoffs 
could  not  take  place  prior  to  ar¬ 
bitration  of  the  necessity  for 
the  action. 

Arbitration  decisions  are 
pending  in  the  cases  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  PM,  and  Bronx 
Home  News. 
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Hearst  Changes 
Executives  On 
Chicago  Paper 


So^ 

Foi 


..Chicago -Changes  in  exec-j 
tive  editorial  - - 


the  Chicago 

were  being  made  this  week  Vth 
the  appointment  of 
Ashley  DeWitt.  veteran  & 
editor,  as  executive  editor  b, 
succe^  Edward  C.  Lappi^ 
who  becomes  managing  ediS 
of  Hearst  Newspapers’  Washiu 
ton  Bureau,  doing  special^ 
for  William  Randolph  Hearst 

Lou  Shainmark,  former  He 
ald-American  managing  editor 
and  more  recently  head  of  tl» 
Washington  Bureau,  returns  a 
managing  editor. 

John  Dienhart,  former  dr 
editor  of  the  old  Chicoyo 
&  Examiner,  becomes  politieil 
editor,  succeeding  the  late  A.  L 
( 'Tod )  Sloan.  In  addition,  hr 
will  devote  a  major  portion  of 
his  time  to  reporting  on  reli- 
tions  between  labor  and  mana«. 
ment  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Robert  Wiley,  former  super¬ 
vising  editor  of  the  Herald- 
American  and  New  York  Jov- 
nal-American,  is 
New  York 


u. 

It 


returning  to 
to  do  special  work 
for  Mr.  Hearst  in  addition  to  su¬ 
pervising  Hearst  operations  ia 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 

Walter  Howey,  under  whom 
DeWitt  and  Dienhart  worked 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  He 
aid  &  Examiner,  is  here  to  aid 
the  new  appointees.  He  win 
continue  as  supervising  editor 
of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record 
and  American,  along  witt  hii 
duties  with  American  Weeki|. 

DeWitt  was  formerly  a 
porter  here  and  later  managiut 
editor  of  the  Herald  &  Examine 
He  has  also  served  as  managiut 
editor  of  the  Washington  ID.O 
Times-Herald,  leaving  there  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  at  its  inception  in 
1941.  He  later  returned  to  the 
Times-Herald. 

Shainmark  is  a  veteran  He 
ald-American  executive,  havint 
formerly  worked  for  Heart 
Papers  in  New  York.  He  has 
served  as  assistant  and  manag 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald-Ame 
ican,  leaving  that  paper  earl; 
this  year  for  special  work  ia 
Washington. 

Dienhart  is  returning  to  hii 
former  post,  having  been  po^ 
litical  editor  of  the  Herald  k 
Examiner  and  later  city  editor 
He  also  returned  to  Chicago  to 
become  city  editor  of  the  Sun 
when  Field  began  publication. 
Dienhart  later  served  in  an  « 
ecutive  capacity  with  Interna 
tional  News  Photos. 

Lapping,  who  was  with  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times  until  be 
entered  the  Army  as  an  offi(*r 
during  the  war,  took  over  the 
duties  of  executive  editor  at 
the  Herald-American,  following 
the  resignation  of  Louis  Rupp*' 


227  in  School 

Madison,  Wis. — Summer  en 
rollment  in  the  Scho()l  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  is  the  largest  on  recoro. 
totaling  227. 
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Soviets  Defeated  in  Plan 
For  Press  Parley  Agenda 


U.S.  and  U.K.  Delegates  Oppose 
It  as  'Defense  of  Monopoly' 


XKE  SUCCESS.  L.  I.— Free¬ 
dom  of  information— an  end 
/^instrument?  A  liberty  for 
or  a  duty  serving  ( and  sub- 
rrvient  to)  the  larger  purposes 
j  2  society? 

This  line  of  East-West  cleav- 
-e  cracked  through  United  Na- 
Is  debate  this  week  as  the 
Comic  and  Social  Councils 
committee  worked  out  an 
ienda  for  the  World  Informa- 
jon  Conference  next  March  at 
Geneva.  , 

The  committee  approved — 
Kith  some  additions  and  dele- 
jons-the  agenda  as  draft- 
^  by  the  Subcommission  on 
rreedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press  (E.  &  P..  July  5,  page 
12).  and  rejected  a  substitute 
agenda  offered  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Recommendation  of  the  com 
aittee  are  subject  to  approval 
of  a  plenary  session  of  the  Eco- 
aomic  and  Social  Council.  The 
Conference  itself  will  have  the 
final  word  on  its  own  agenda. 
Definition  Still  Waited 
Before  the  first  1948  session 
of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Sub-Commission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  the 
Pr^  must  define  “freedom  of 
information.” 

When  the  social  committee 
delved  into  the  SubCommis- 
sion's  agenda  recommendations, 
the  conflict  of  philosophies  was 
acted  out  by  delegates  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Byelorussia, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
United  States  and  United  King¬ 
dom.  on  the  other. 

Introducing  the  Soviet  agenda 
replace  the  Sub-Commission’s 
proposed  agenda,  Alexander  P. 
Mbrosov,  of  the  Soviet  delega¬ 
tion.  defined  his  terms  thus; 

The  press  can  only  fulfill  its 
lofty  duties  if  it  fights  for  the 
principles  of  democracy  and  for 
the  extirpation  of  Fascist  ideol- 
in  all  its  forms  and  if  it 
serves  the  cause  of  ensuring  uni¬ 
versal  peace  and  security.  .  .  . 

“This  means,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
fight  of  all  citizens,  with  the 
exception  of  persons  engaged  in 
>ny  form  of  Fascist  propaganda 
or  m  propagating  aggression. 

In  the  second  place,  it  must 
he  admitted  that  merely  to  pro- 
chim  the  principle  of  freedom 
01  the  press  does  not  in  itself 
give  this  freedom  to  the  people, 
unless  large  sections  of  the 
population  and  their  organiza- 
Uons  have  at  their  disposal  the 
Mterial  resources  without 
j"  freedom  of  the  press  can¬ 
not  be  made  a  practical  reality. 

in  the  United 
i"  Great 
n/  essential  to  possess 
«ns  of  millions  in  order  to  be 


able  to  establish  a  big  news¬ 
paper  capable  of  survival.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  such  coun¬ 
tries.  freedom  of  the  press  really 
exists  only  for  a  few  people. 

“Numerous  facts  al^  show 
that  the  dependence  of  the  press, 
the  cinema  and  the  radio  on 
private  proprietors,  pursuing 
their  own  narrow  interests, 
places  honest  journalists  and 
other  workers  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  difficult  position, 
undermines  the  morale  of  jour¬ 
nalists  and  leads  to  widespread 
corruption.  Such  a  situation  re¬ 
quires  decisive  remedial  meas¬ 
ures. 

“Of  course,  the  complete  guar¬ 
antee  of  freedom  of  the  press  for 
the  people  is  the  communal 
ownership  of  means  of  informa¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Such  a  guarantee  has 
been  fully  realized  in  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

Stressing  freedom’s  premise  of 
responsibility,  Mr.  M  o  r  o  s  o  v 
quipped;  “Without  definite  obli¬ 
gations  and  responsibilities  free¬ 
dom  of  information  may,  and  in 
practice  frequently  does,  turn 
into  freedom  of  non-informa¬ 
tion.” 

Soviet  Proposal  Offered 
After  these  remarks,  Mr. 
Morosov  submitted  the  Soviet 
proposed  agenda  for  the  World 
Conference  as  a  substitute  for 
the  agenda  recommended  by  the 
Sub-Commission  by  vote  of  10-1 
(Soviet  Union  dissenting). 

It  described  duties  of  the  press 
as  the  “organization  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  campaign  for  democratic 
principles,  for  unmasking  the 
vestiges  of  Fascism  and  eradi¬ 
cating  all  forms  of  Fascist  ideol¬ 
ogy,”  “unmasking  of  war¬ 
mongers  and  organization  of  a 
campaign  against  organs  of  the 
press  and  information  which  in¬ 
cite  to  war  and  aggression.” 

The  Soviet  proposal  urged 
“development  of  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations  on  the 
basis  of  respect  for  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  independence,  equality 
and  self  determination  of  peo- 
ple.s.” 

It  proposed  “in  countries 
where  organs  of  the  press  are 
directly  dependent  on  private 
proprietors  and  their  commer¬ 
cial  interests,  to  consider  it  es¬ 
sential  to  take  effective  steps  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  direct  or  indirect 
bribes  to  organs  of  the  press 
and  information  for  the  purpose 
of  distorting  truth.” 

Opposition  to  terms  of  this 
agenda  was  voiced  by  Leroy 
D.  Stinebower  of  the  U.  S.  dele¬ 
gation; 

“The  Soviet  proposal  ap¬ 
proaches  the  problem  in  reverse 
order.  It  is  against  something 
and  not  for  something.  Calling 
of  a  World  Conference  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  for  some¬ 
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thing — for  freedom.  When  you 
are  against  something,  you 
do  not  have  a  positive  program 
for  promotion  of  freedom.  The 
Conference  must  positively  pro¬ 
mote  freedom  and  not  be  a  re¬ 
strictive  police  proposal. 

“The  Soviet  proposal  seems  to 
us  dedicate  dto  restriction — it 
gives  a  defense  of  monopoly  of 
freedom  of  transmitting,  collect¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion.  With  such  an  approach, 
the  United  States  finds  itself  in 
vigorous  disagreement.” 

In  further  criticism,  A.  R.  K. 
Mackenzie  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  delegation,  pointed  out: 

“The  Soviet  proposal  has  no 
mention  of  censorship,  freedom 
of  movement  to  correspondents, 
protection  against  arbitrary  ex¬ 
pulsion.  This  is  not  only  Hamlet 
without  the  prince  —  but  also 
without  the  King,  the  Ghost, 
Ophelia  and  half  the  cast.” 

George  Boris,  of  the  French 
delegation,  shared  this  view, 
adding:  '  We  do  not  believe  the 
press  should  serve  any  single 
cause,  no  matter  how  noble  that 
cause  may  be.” 

Defending  the  proposal.  J.  M. 
Lomakin  of  the  Sovieti  Union 
declared  he  believed  it  “opens 
up  great  vistas  for  the  Confer 
ence.” 

Rejected  by  12-3  Vote 

On  roll-call,  only  the  Byelo¬ 
russian  and  Czechoslovakian 
delegates  agreed  with  him.  The 
proposal  was  rejected.  12-3. 

In  ensuing  paragraph-by-para- 
graph  discussion  of  the  Sub- 
Commission's  provisional  agenda, 
Lomakin  made  further  efforts 
to  replace  proposed  text  with 
“corresponding  text”  of  his  own 
proposal.  Objecting  to  the  sec¬ 
tions  on  facilitation  of  corre¬ 
spondents'  entry,  travel,  or  pro¬ 
tection  against  arbitrary  expul¬ 
sions,  and  the  sections  on  cen¬ 
sorship,  he  knitted  his  objections 
to  his  government’s  conception 
of  the  function  of  journalism, 
thus: 

“Travel  is  allowed  when  a  cor¬ 
respondent  has  a  specific  task  to 
do.  but  to  allow  him  to  travel 
around  when  he  has  no  work  to 
do.  is  not  correct. 

“A  correspondent  is  never  ex 
pelled  for  loyalty.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  should  have  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  country 
where  he  gathers  news,  and 
should  not  be  given  the  right 
to  send  libelous  material. 

Censorship  Kept  on  Agenda 

“The  question  of  censorship 
should  be  deleted  entirely  from 
the  agenda  of  the  Conference. 
We  cannot  impose  our  ideas  on 
any  country  which  for  its  own 
security  wishes  to  maintain 
measures  for  the  prevention  of 
dissemination  of  libelous  infor¬ 
mation.  Censorship  is  the  result 
of  libelous  work  of  unscrupulous 
correspondents.  Censorship  can 
prevent  a  stream  of  malicious 
misinformation  misleading  the 
world.  If  the  corresx>ondents 
would  correct  themselves,  cen¬ 


sorship  would  cease.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  destroy  the  basic  reason 
for  censorship.” 

Censorship,  however,  re¬ 
mained  on  the  agenda. 

Stressing  the  responsibility  o£ 
owners  of  newspapers,  Lomakin 
made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
include  the  following  paragraph 
on  the  Conference  agenda: 

‘Tn  conformity  with  the  postu¬ 
late  that  freedom  presupposes 
responsibility,  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  legislation  which 
will  bring  effective  pressure  on 
owners  of  such  organs  of  the 
press  and  information  as  spread 
false  and  libelous  information 
regarding  other  peoples  and 
states.  The  severest  action  should 
be  taken  in  the  case  of  false 
information  which  leads  the 
public  astray  with  the  object  of 
worsening  relations  between  na¬ 
tions,  or  provoking  conflicts  and 
inciting  to  war.” 

Mackenzie  inquired  against 
whom  in  the  Soviet  Union  would 
pressure  be  brought  if  Soviet 
newspapers  spread  false  reports. 

Lomakin  replied  the  social  or¬ 
ganizations  owning  newspapers 
in  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
responsible. 

Arguing  against  private  mo¬ 
nopolistic  practices,  Lomokin 
cited  the  lack  of  interest  of 
American  newspapers  in  the 
work  of  the  Sub-Commission, 
asserting; .  “Certain  American 
newspapers,  for  instance,  the 
Hearst  newspapers,  have  not 
even  mentioned  such  important' 
work.  .  .  .  Two  or  three  men 
can  decide  whether  to  write  or 
not  to  write  about  a  UN  ses¬ 
sion.” 

The  section  on  monopoly  re¬ 
mained  on  the  agenda,  unmodi¬ 
fied  by  “private.”  i 

French  Plan  Adopted 

Following  rejection  of  the  So¬ 
viet  suggestion,  a  French  amend¬ 
ment  was  accepted  calling  for 
the  study  of  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  designed  to  establish  the 
responsibility  of  newspaper  own¬ 
ers  who  spread  tendentious  re¬ 
ports  provoking  conflicts  or  in¬ 
citing  to  war. 

The  Conference  was  empow¬ 
ered  to  examine  and  report  to 
the  Council  on  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  ad¬ 
visable  for  machinery  directly 
subject  to  UN  to  be  established 
or  maintained  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  fostering  the  free 
flow  of  information  —  functions 
ranging  all  the  way  from  receiv¬ 
ing  complaints  concerning  false 
news  to  regulating  issuance  of 
international  professional  cards 
for  news  personnel.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  introduced  by  the  New 
Zealand  delegate. 

In  determining  which  states, 
not  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  should  be  invited  to  the 
Conference,  the  social  commit¬ 
tee  rejected  the  Soviet  Union’s 
request  that  the  Mongolian  peo¬ 
ple’s  Republic  be  invited;  de¬ 
cided  to  invite  Albania,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Eire,  Finland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Italy,  Portugal.  Rumania, 
Switzerland,  Transjordan,  Ye¬ 
men  and  Pakistan. 

The  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists  also  was 
granted  exceptional  privileges 
entitling  it  to  full  participation 
and  voice,  but  no  vote. 
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N  ewsprint-F  reedom 


Link  Made 

LAKE  SUCCESS,  L.  I— World¬ 
wide  shortages  of  newsprint 
were  viewed  as  ominous  ob¬ 
stacles  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
in  material  submitted  to  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council’s  social  commit¬ 
tee  this  week. 

Before  the  committee  was  a 
resolution  declaring  that  “short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  and  notably  in  the 
war-devasted  areas,  continues  to 
hamper  the  free  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion,"  and  asking  the  Council 
“as  an  urgent  matter”  to  “study 
the  situation  now  existing  and 
consider  measures  to  alleviate 
it." 

This  resolution  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Sub-Commission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and 
of  the  Press.  Supporting  the 
proposal  was  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  from  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  on  a  field  sur¬ 
vey  of  supplies  in  12  countries. 
The  Netherlands  delegation  at 
United  Nations  has  asked  that 
similar  data  be  gathered  from 
all  55  member  states  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  and  presented  at  the 
World  Information  Conference 
next  March  In  Geneva. 
UNESCO’s  report  warns  that: 
“Newsprint  rationing  in  many 
countries  involves  a  great  deal 
of  official  supervision,  and  gov¬ 
ernments  may  be  inclined  to  ex¬ 
ert  political  pressure  on  ^e 
Press  by  the  exercise  of  these 
controls,  which  may  have  simi¬ 
lar  results  as  censorship.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  newsprint  is 
free,  the  wealthy  newspaper  can 
outbid  its  poor  rivals,  with  the 
result  of  strengthening  the  eco¬ 
nomic  concentration,  Uie  effects 
of  which  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  need  not  be  stressed. 

"So  far  as  the  international 
aspect  is  concerned,  the  inequal¬ 
ities  mentioned  do  not  allow  a 
number  of  countries  to  be  fully 
informed  about  world  affairs  or 
to  assume  a  full  share  of  inter¬ 
national  responsibilities  in  the 
World  Community.  .  .  ’’ 

"It  is  indeed  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  real  exercise  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  both  in 
the  domestic  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  field  is  conditional  upon 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  production  and  distribution 
of  newsprint.” 

Statistics  On  Consumption 
Here  are  some  statistics  col¬ 
lected  by  UNESCO: 

Before  the  war,  the  world 
production  of  newsprint  was  8.2 
million  tons,  of  which  the  United 
States  consumed  45%.  In  1946, 
world  production  had  dropped  to 
6.8  million  tons,  the  United 
States  consuming  65%  of  this 
smaller  total. 

British  newspapers  are  among 
the  smallest  in  the  world, 
despite  the  enormous  interna¬ 
tional  responsibility  they  carry. 
British  newsprint  production 
dropped  by  587,000  short  tons 
during  the  war,  and  consump- 
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tion  in  1946  was  977,000  short 
tons  below  that  of  the  1937-38 
average. 

Each  American  citizen  re¬ 
ceived,  in  1946,  59  ptounds  of 
newsprint;  each  Britisher  re¬ 
ceived  15  and  one-half  pounds. 

In  Peru,  Canada  and  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  there  are  20 
pages  for  each  daily  newspaper, 
and  in  the  Philippines  24  pages  a 
copy  ( 72  on  Sundays )  in  Ma¬ 
nila  dailies,  while  in  Great  Bri 
tain  and  France  there  are  four. 

New  Zealand  and  India  Equal 

New  Zealand,  with  one  and 
one-half  million  population  re¬ 
ceives  the  same  amount  of  news¬ 
print  as  India,  with  388  millions. 

In  India  there  is  one  news¬ 
paper  to  every  200  inhabitants, 
while  in  Denmark  there  are  five 
printed  pages  for  every  citizen. 

Yugoslavia,  under  its  Five 
Year  Plan,  intends  to  produce 
from  domestic  sources  a  total  of 
36,000  short  tons  of  newsprint 
in  1951,  57  times  the  amount 
produced  in  1939,  possibly  leav 
ing  surplus  for  export. 

Poland,  seeking  to  produce 
newsprint  for  the  world  market, 
has  strictly  rationed  newsprint 
at  home,  cutting  newspapers  to 
smaller  (format,  and  four  to  six 
pages. 

Norway,  which  produced  180,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  in  1938, 
produced  only  87,000  tons  in 
1946,  leaving  the  world  market 
short  100,000  tons. 

In  the  Netherlands,  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  has  dropp^ 
by  63  per  cent. 

In  Greece,  two  Athens  news¬ 
papers  have  four  pages,  the  rest 
only  two. 

Total  circulation  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  France  has  dropped  by 
two  million  copies,  entirely  due 
to  the  newsprint  famine. 

Czechoslovakia,  a  producer 
country  which  has  always  looked 
after  its  own  needs,  now  finds 
itself  forced  to  limit  the  domes 
tic  supply  due  to  the  importance 
of  newsprint  on  the  world 
market. 

Shortage  Factors  Listed 

UNESCO  attributes  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  to  a  wide  range  of 
factors :  loss  of  the  world  market 
of  German  and  Japanese  produc¬ 
tion;  coal  shortage;  demand  for 
chemical  wood  pulp  for  uses 
other  than  paper;  need  for  tim¬ 
ber  in  reconstruction;  enormous 
potential  demands  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  India  and  China  which 
will  become  even  greater  with 
the  spread  of  literacy. 

On  the  social  aspect  of  the 
situation,  UNESCA  concludes: 

“The  unequal  distribution  of 
the  available  resources  does  not 
take  into  enough  consideration 
either  the  needs  of  the  countries 
or  their  potential  contribution  to 
human  progress.  Particularly, 
there  is  little  relation  in  many 
countries  between  the  means  of 
obtaining  newsprint  and  the 
need  for  the  education  of  their 
public,  their  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  evolution  or  their  cultural 
position  in  the  world.” 


Truman  Kills  Vendor  Bill 

Washington — President  Truman  has  killed  by  pocket  t«Io 
the  Gearhart  Bill  which  proposed  to  exempt  newspaper  asd 
magazine  vendors  from  payroll  tax  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  President  criticized  the  measure  as  procedure  ia  tki 
opposite  direction  irom  the  one  which  this  country  should  p«. 
sue,  in  that  it  lessened  rather  than  broadened  coverage  ei  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  was  presented  by  Rep.  Bertrand  Gearhart,  ColdoiBia 
Republican,  after  a  district  court  held  vendors  to  be  employii 
of  publishers.  Both  houses  adopted  the  bill  without  dissenL 

The  effect  of  the  President's  action  is  expected  to  be  imi^ 
diate  demand  by  Social  Security  Board  district  offices  for  ac¬ 
counting  on  payments  considered  past  due  and  for  hitun 
contributions  to  the  Treasury. 


Text  oi  Veto  Memo 

I  AM  withholding  my  approval 

of  HR3997.  a  bill  “To  exclude 
certain  vendors  of  newspapers 
or  magazines  from  certain  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  Internal  Revenue  C(^e.” 

"This  bill  proceeds  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  which  is  exactly  opposed  to 
the  one  our  nation  should  pur¬ 
sue.  It  restricts  and  narrows 
coverage  under  our  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Law,  while  our  objective 
should  be  to  enlarge  that  cover¬ 
age.  The  strength,  security  and 
welfare  of  the  entire  nation,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  groups  now 
excluded,  demand  an  expanded 
Social  Security  system. 

H^997  would  remove  Social 
Security  protection  from  news 
vendors  who  make  a  full-time 
job  of  selling  papers  and  who 
are  dependent  on  that  job  for 
their  livelihood.  They  and  their 
families  are  exposed  to  the  same 
risks  of  loss  of  income  from  old 
age,  premature  death  or  unem¬ 
ployment  as  are  factory  hands 
or  day  laborers.  They  unques¬ 
tionably  fall  in  the  group  for 
whose  protection  our  Social  Se¬ 
curity  laws  were  devised. 

'Some  Bona  Fide  Employes' 

Many,  perhaps  most,  street 
vendors  of  newspapers  are  ex¬ 
cluded  even  at  present  from 
coverage  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  because  they  are  in¬ 
dependent  contractors  rather 
than  employes  of  the  publishers 
whose  papers  they  sell.  But  some 
vendors  work  under  arrange¬ 
ments  which  make  them  bona- 
fide  employes  of  the  publishers 
and,  consequently,  are  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  The  standards  are  the 
same  in  the  newspaper  business 
as  they  are  in  other  enterprises. 
'There  is  no  justification  for 
changing  these  standards  so  as 
to  discriminate  against  employes 
in  this  particular  industry. 

It  is  certain  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  have  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  necessary  records  and  in  col¬ 
lecting  the  employe  contribu¬ 
tions  required  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  system.  In  those  cases 
where  the  vendors  are  so  closely 
associated  with  the  paper  as  to 
be  its  employes  the  difficulties 
are  no  greater  than  those  con¬ 
fronting  many  other  employers 
of  outside  salesmen  or  indeed 
employers  of  other  kinds  of  la¬ 


bor.  Certainly,  it  has  not  bea 
shown  that  these  difficulties  in 
so  formidable  as  to  warrant  i 
special  rule  of  exclusion  in  tbc 
consequent  destruction  of 
fit  rights  of  insured  persons  and 
their  dependents. 

HR3997  would  invite  otbe 
employers  to  seek  exemptioc 
whenever  they  can  allege  thit 
the  law  is  inconvenient  or  dif 
cult  for  them  to  comply  witti 
It  would  establish  a  precedent 
for  special  exemption,  and  the 
exclusion  of  one  group  would 
lead  to  efforts  to  remove  Socit 
Security  protection  from  work 
ers  in  other  activities.  Demand! 
for  further  special  legislation 
would  be  inevitable. 

We  must  not  open  our  Sodi! 
Security  structure  to  pieceroti 
attack  and  to  slow  undermining 
We  must,  instead,  devote  our  a 
ergies  to  expanding  and  strength  i 
ening  that  system. 

(signed)  Harry  S.  Truma.i| 
August  6,  194?  I 


ANPA  Research 
Director  Named 

President  David  W.  Hovt 
American  Newspaper  PubliAffi 
A^ociation,  has  announced  Hit 
employment  of  C.  M.  Flint  a 
research  director  to  carry  on: 
the  mechanical  research  pm 
gram  which  has  been  unde 
contemplation  more  than  a  yea: 

Flint  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni  | 
versity  of  Maine  wiffi  a  degre  i 
in  electrical  engineering.  He  flm  | 
worked  for  the  General  Ew 
trie  Co.,  in  the  researdi  and  de 
velopment  design  department 
During  the  war,  he  was  loin« 
by  GE  to  the  Office  of  Scientift 
Development  and  Research  tm 
der  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  in  waffi 
ington.  The  function  of  thii 
office  was  to  translate  the  m 
suits  of  research  into  temu  « 
practical  manufacturing  and  k 
accelerate  research  to  meet  de 
mands  of  the  military. 


Sponsor  Big  Rodeo 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — St. 
Amusement  Enterprises,  In^ 
which  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  is  the  heauw 
shareholder,  will  sponwr  m 
World  Championship  RodM(“  t 

eluding  Gene  Autry)  in  the » 

Paul  aiiHitorium.  Sent.  13  toil 
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^/le  ^ecepiionidts 


Pretty  are  the  girls  who  greet  publishers' 
representatives  in  the  swank  offices  of  New 
York  advertising  agencies.  They  also  say 
"hello"  cheerily  to  E&P's  Jim  Collinqs  in  his 
quest  for  "profile"  subjects.  (See  Page  14). 
Collings,  by  the  way,  took  their  pictures. 


MARILYN  PATERSON 
At  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 


VICTORIA  O'BRIEN 
At  Young  <S  Rubicam 


lANET  MALTZ 

At  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  9,  1947 


MRS.  LILLIAN  ANDERSON 
At  Donahue  &  Coe 


PATRICIA  SHEPHARD 
At  I.  Walter  Thompson  Co. 


I  t  ’ 

‘ifL'rj'  '  ^ 

NRDGA  and  NAEA 
Heal  Retail  Rate  Rift 


AS  THE  RESULT  of  a  confer¬ 
ence  Aug.  6  between  their 
presidents,  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
and  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  have  virtually  re¬ 
stored  harmonious  relations. 

The  breach  resulting  from 
NAEA’s  resolution  at  its  recent 
San  Francisco  conference  (E&P, 
July  12,  p.  7)  regarding  retail¬ 
ers'  ad  tieins  with  national 
magazines  was  caused  by  “in¬ 
complete  understandings,”  it  was 
agreed  by  James  W.  Egan,  Jr., 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  head  of  the 
NAEA,  and  Lew  Hahn  of 
NRDGA,  in  a  joint  statement  is¬ 
sued  after  their  meeting. 

Dailies  'Not  Arbitrary' 

Mr.  Egan  made  it  plain  that 
the  newspapers  had  no  desire 
to  act  in  an  arbitrary  fashion, 
but  were  interested  only  in  the 
proper  protection  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  revenues. 

Mr.  Hahn  freely  admitted  that 
some  of  the  recent  practices 
complained  of  appeared  to  him 
as  “injurious  to  both  retailers 
and  the  newspapers.”  He  said 
it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
only  significance  the  resolution 
could  have  would  come  from  the 
extent  to  which  newspapers,  in 
observance  of  it,  might  infringe 
the  “natural  rights’’  of  retail  ad 
vertisers.  He  added  that  he  felt 
all  parties  could  “with  mutual 
tolerance  await  such  results.” 

The  conferees  agreed  that 
both  stores  and  newspapers  were 
expected  to  be  “reasonable,”  but 
that  if  action  on  either  side  ap¬ 
peared  to  warrant  it  they  would 
meet  again  for  further  discus¬ 
sions  to  determine  what  if  any 
course  should  be  recommended. 

Rate  Structure  Explained 

Mr.  Egan  emphasized  in  his 
discussion  that,  because  of  the 
local  character  and  consistent 
and  large  volume  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  newspapers  charge 
their  lowest  rates  to  retailers. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said, 
the  higher  general  rates  create 
an  average  which  cannot  be  low¬ 
ered  without  disastrous  effect  on 
newspaper  revenues.  Therefore, 
when  advertising  normally  sub¬ 
ject  to  general  rates  is  published 
at  the  retail  rate,  an  injustice 
is  done  the  newspapers  which 
cannot  afford  the  loss  of  rev¬ 
enue  entailed. 

Mr.  Egan  expressed  confidence 
that  the  NAEA  resolution  would 
not  be  made  the  excuse  for  ar¬ 
bitrary  action  by  the  majority 
of  papers.  The  NAEA  will  con 
tinue  to  recommend  to  its  mem¬ 
bership  adherence  to  the  resolu 
tion,  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
In  its  letter  and  spirit,  he  said, 
it  does  not  infringe  on  retailers' 
practices  that  have  proven  re¬ 
sultful.  He  reemphasized  that 
the  newspapers  will  continue  to 
encourage  retail  promotion  of 
nationally-advertised  brands. 

The  joint  statement  probably 
clears  the  air  sufficiently  to  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy.  It  in¬ 
dicates  also,  in  view  of  Mr. 


Hahn's  statement  about  the  "in 
jurious”  nature  of  some  of  the 
advertising  in  question,  that  the 
magazines  will  find  it  harder  to 
induce  retailers  to  run  all-out  ad 
tieins  giving  most  prominent 
display  to  the  magazines  them 
selves. 

H.  Ford  Ferine,  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Life  magazine, 
which  was  considered  by  some 
newspapermen  as  the  chief  of¬ 
fender  in  this  regard  ( E&P, 
May  17,  p.  10),  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  by  E&P. 

Magazines  Silent 

During  the  controversy,  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  problem  was 
taken  by  the  Magazine  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  but  it  decided  to 
take  no  official  stand  on  the 
matter,  according  to  Frank 
Braucher,  head  of  the  trade  or¬ 
ganization.  So  few  magazines 
are  involved  ( Life  and  a  half- 
dozen  fashion  magazines),  he 
told  E&P,  that  it  will  have  to 
remain  a  problem  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  publications. 

IVhile  the  original  rupture 
between  NAEA  and  NRDGA 
(E&P,  July  26,  p.  32.  Aug.  2,  p. 
12)  has  apparently  been  healed, 
it  aggravated,  while  it  lasted,  a 
few  sore  spots  retailers  have 
been  nursing  for  some  time  in 
regard  to  newspaper  rates. 

Mr.  Hahn's  statement  con¬ 
demning  the  NAEA  resolution 
reminded  many  retailers  of  long¬ 
standing  grievances.  One  store 
owner  in  a  one-paper  town  com¬ 
plained  of  the  “dictatorial" 
methods  employed  by  the 
newspaper.  No  store  can — at  any 
price — insert  in  an  ad  the 

line  “as  seen  in  -  ( naming  a 

magazine),"  he  said.  No  local 
radio  station  may  be  mentioned. 
Movie  tieins  take  the  theatrical 
rate.  “We've  been  suffering  this 
for  years."  he  added. 

In  another  instance,  the  re¬ 
tailers’  association  of  a  large  city 
complained  of  stringent  rules  re¬ 
cently  instituted  by  one  of  the 
newspapers.  They  include:  the 
atrical  rate  for  announcements 
about  the  stores’  own  radio  pro¬ 
grams;  national  rate  for  any  an¬ 
nouncements  of  travel  service 
being  offered  by  the  stores;  and 
— the  most  irritating  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  —  automotive  rate  for 
anything  whatever  pertaining  to 
automobiles,  including  seat  cov¬ 
ers. 


An  Explosive  Edition 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Aug. 
3  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
carried  a  supplementary  section 
with  explosive  qualities — of  the 
atomic  variety. 

In  12  pages  replete  with 
photos,  cartoons,  illustrations 
and  byline  articles  by  leading 
atomic  energy  authorities,  the 
Post,  which  strongly  believes 
the  public  should  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  such  matters,  pre¬ 
sents  graphically  both  the 
gloomy  and  bright  sides  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  newly  discovered  force. 


Small  Stores  Clinic 
On  Advertising  Set 

Members  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
will  meet  Sept.  9,  in  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  for  a 
"clinic”  on  changing  merchan¬ 
dising  problems. 

Leonard  Mongeon,  manager  of 
the  Division,  announced  a  morn¬ 
ing  session  on  "Expense  (Con¬ 
trol”  and  an  afternoon  session 
on  “Improving  Smaller  Store 
Advertising  and  Promotion." 
Chairman  of  the  latter  meeting 
will  be  Abe  Kirshenbaum,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Juvenile  Shoppe,  New 
London,  Conn.  Howard  P.  Abra 
hams,  manager  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  of  NRDGA; 
B.  M.  Ashell.  Ashell's,  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.;  Ralf  Shockey,  Meyer 
Both  Co.,  and  John  Giesen,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Retail  Division. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
will  speak. 


Chicago  News 
Shows  Growlh 
Under  Knight 

Ch'''ago — Since  purchase  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  by  John 
S.  Knight  in  October,  1944. 
growth  in  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  has  been  more  pro¬ 
nounced  that  at  any  time  in  its 
72  year  history,  according  to  a 
report  issued  by  the  Daily 
News. 

Comparing  the  first  six  months 
of  1944  with  the  same  period  in 
1947.  Media  Records  shows  that 
the  gain  of  the  Daily  News  in 
total  display  advertising  is 
40.8^;  and  a  gain  of  62.5%  in 
classified.  “The  growth  was  ac¬ 
complished  without  any  unusual 
promotion  of  the  Daily  News." 
the  report  stated. 

19%  Circulation  Gain 

Since  Knight  purchased  the 
Daily  News,  its  circulation  has 
increased  to  an  all-time  high, 
advancing  19.7%  from  the  424.- 
030  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1944  to  the  507,470  average  for 
the  first  half  of  this  year.  The 
gain  in  circulation  was  made 
"without  any  sacrifice  of  quality 
or  of  buying  power,”  it  was 
pointed  out. 

“A  comparison  of  the  first  six 
months  of  1947  with  1946  reveals 
that  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
has  a  greater  gain  in  total  dis¬ 
play  linage  than  the  two  other 
evening  papers  combined,”  says 
the  report.  “The  gain  is  also  in 
excess  of  that  for  the  Daily 
Tribune  (six  days).  The  gain  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  the  other  two 
evening  papers  combined  by 
8.4*';  and  that  of  the  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  by  36.2%.” 

The  three-year  period  covered 
includes  1945,  when  the  Daily 
News  maintained  its  circulation 
at  near  the  470,000  mark,  al¬ 
though  it  sustained  a  drop  in 
display  advertising,  on  account 
of  the  newsprint  shortage,  when 
the  Daily  News  eliminated  an 
estimated  $1,000,000  in  advertis¬ 
ing  linage. 


Dailies'  Funds 
Figure  in  Deal 
For  Bar  Chain 

A  sum  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$3,000,000,  consisting  of  funds  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News 
papers'  Beneficial  Fund,  figured 
this  week  in  purchase  of  the 
Longchamps  chain  of  bars  and 
restaurants  in  New  York  City 

Fornow,  Inc.,  a  new  group 
took  over  the  business  under  a 
court  arrangement.  The  new 
owners  were  to  pay  $3,000,000 
to  the  Government  on  delin 
quent  taxes  and  penalties  owed 
by  the  former  operators. 

An  official  of  the  New  'York 
State  Liquor  Authority  said  the 
bulk  of  the  money  in  the  trans 
action  came  from  Valley  'Trust 
Co.  of  Springfield.  Mass.  Most 
of  its  assets,  it  was  reported, 
consist  of  funds  of  the  Beneficiai 
Fund,  set  up  20  years  ago.  The 
Valley  Trust,  it  was  disclosed 
has  a  60%  interest  in  Exchange 
Buffet  restaurants,  the  head  of 
which.  Theodore  T.  Mets,  is 
president  of  Fornow,  Inc. 

The  SLA  listed  the  officers  of 
Valley  Trust  as  Blanche  O’Brien, 
president;  Jule  Stolz,  treasurer, 
and  Mary  Gallagher,  secretary! 
Miss  Gallagher  has  been  identi 
fied  for  many  years  with  the 
Sherman  H.  Bowles  interests  in 
Springfield. 

The  Beneficial  Fund  has  fig¬ 
ured  prominently  in  labor  board 
hearings  involving  the  Spring 
field  newspapers,  only  two  of 
which,  the  Union  and  News,  are 
being  published.  Organized 
workers  have  been  on  strike 
against  the  papers  since  last 
September. 

Samuel  Eubanks,  executive 
vicepresident  of  American  News 
paper  Guild,  said  he  had  filed  a 
formal  protest  with  the  SLA 
against  issuance  of  a  liquor 
license  to  Bowles. 

■ 

5  NYC  Papers  Lose 
Newsprint  in  Fire 

A  half  million  dollars’  worth 
of  newsprint  belonging  to  five 
New  York  City  newspapers  was 
ruined  by  fire  and  water  Aug.  7 
in  a  blaze  at  a  Daniels  &  Ken 
nedy  Paper  Co.  warehouse. 

The  fire  called  for  more  than 
five  alarms  and  all  available  city 
fire-fighting  equipment  in  the 
area.  About  5.000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  was  lost;  also  six  trucks. 

Heaviest  hit  was  the  New 
York  News,  which  lost  1,911 
tons,  according  to  P.  B.  Steph¬ 
ens,  business  manager.  The 
News  had  a  main  supply  of 
newsprint  in  another  warehouse 
on  the  waterfront,  he  said,  but 
overflow  in  the  “inland”  ware 
house  burned. 

Other  newspapers  losing  news¬ 
print  in  the  fire  were  the  Tin^ 
1,500  tons;  the  Sun,  about  500 
tons;  the  World-Telegram,  under 
100  tons,  and  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano,  about  170  tons. 

None  of  the  newspapers,  ^ 
the  possible  exception  of  H  Pro¬ 
gresso,  expected  to  be  able  tt 
obtain  replacement  newsprint 
but  anticipated  having  to  absoro 
the  loss  and  operate  on  a  smaller 
reserve. 
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CARTOONISTS  TAKE  THE  STAND  IN  THE  BIG  WASHINGTON  SHOW 


A  ROOSEVELT— GRRR! 

Burck,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Times 


KEYSTONE  COPS  DID  BETTER 

Talburt,  New  York  World-Telegram 


COME  ON  IN! 

Herblock,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 


With  Congress  Away, 
Quiz  Steals  News  Play 

By  James  J.  Butler 


WASHINGTON  —  Capitol  Hill 

correspondents  who  thought 
the  recess  of  Congress  would 
usher  in  the  normal  summer¬ 
time  news  lull  were  shaken  out 
of  that  expectation  when  “the 
biggest  show  in  town”  opened 
with  Senator  Owen  Brewster 
of  Maine  ringmastering  the 
Hughes-Meyer-Roosevelt  extrav¬ 
aganza. 

The  Senate’s  special  commit¬ 
tee  investigating  wartime  ex¬ 
penditures  has  furnished  many 
newsworthy  stories  since  it  was 
created  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Harry  S.  Truman. 

The  current  show  is  being 
well  staged.  Reporters  were 
“let  in”  on  the  fact  that  big 
names  and  big  doings  were  to 
be  brought  out.  Henry  Kaiser 
proved  a  big  enough  name  but 
after  his  appearance  before  the 
committee  it  was  evident  he 
was  called  only  to  supply  a 
roi^uit  to  the  real  objective — 
Elliott  Roosevelt,  son  of  the  late 
President. 

But  the  Roosevelt  role  was 
unfolded  gradually  and  indirect¬ 
ly.  Johnny  Meyer,  free-spend- 
mg  publicity  man  for  Howard 
Hughes’  aviation  and  other  in¬ 
terests,  was  called  after  sensa¬ 
tional  publicity  linking  profes¬ 
sional  female  entertainers  had 
m  *1  ^^®used  here  and  on  the 
West  Coast.  Reporters  actually 
received  in  advance  of  its  state¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  a  copy 
®*Pcnse  items  which  Meyer 
pvT  to  entertainment  of 

Elliott  Roosevelt. 

Sex  Angle  Doesn’t  Show 

p»e  sex  angle  failed  to  de¬ 
velop;  that  is,  to  develop  any¬ 
thing  more  than  crowds  of  spec¬ 


tators  and  an  augmented  press 
and  radio  coverage. 

Meyer  proved  to  be  good  copy. 
He  was  completely  self-assured, 
if  somewhat  hazy  as  to  names, 
dates,  places  and  amounts. 
( Washington  public  relations 
men  and  lobbyists  said  he  had 
committed  the  major  blunder 
of  their  profession:  he  used 
names  in  his  expense  sheets!) 

The  plot  was  clearing  and  the 
news  copy  was  flowing  out  of 
the  committee  room — an  esti¬ 
mated  average  daily  file  over 
Western  Union  facilities  in  the 
Capitol,  of  10,000  words  daily, 
not  counting  the  additional 
thousands  that  went  over  leased 
wires,  through  the  National 
Press  Building  office  of  Western 
Union,  and  by  mail  and  radio. 

Roosevelt’s  Round 

The  Hughes  publicity  man 
slowed  down  when  Elliott 
Roosevelt  arrived  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  the  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  coverage  pick^  up.  In  one 
of  the  best  exhibitions  the  press 
has  been  treated  to  in  t  le  hL- 
tory  of  congressional  hearings, 
Roosevelt  and  Meyer  were  seat¬ 
ed  side  by  side  at  the  witness 
table,  and  turned  loose.  Roose¬ 
velt  challenged,  and  Meyer  de¬ 
fended  most  of  the  important 
entries;  the  senators  quarreled 
loudly  among  themselves;  spec¬ 
tators  sat  back  comfortably,  if 
crowded,  and  smiled  or  howled 
as  the  developments  suggested; 
reporters  raced  their  pencils 
over  copy  paper;  radio  broad¬ 
casting  companies  changed  plat¬ 
ter  after  platter  as  transcrip¬ 
tions  came  into  existence  for 
evening  broadcasts. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
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press  and  radio  representatives 
that  Roosevelt  had  won  the 
round. 

The  story  had  angles  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Capitol  Hill.  Mieyer 
was  abroad  when  his  testimony 
first  came  to  be  considered  im¬ 
portant  to  the  committee.  The 
State  Department  agreed  to  co¬ 
operate  by  canceling  his  travel 
papers,  but  that  wasn’t  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  publicity  man  re¬ 
turned  of  his  own  volition  won¬ 
dering  aloud,  “What’s  all  the 
mystery?” 

A  subpoena  was  issued  for 
Hughes  and  a  United  States 
marshal  wels  instructed  to  serve 
it  on  him.  ’The  civil  officer 
couldn’t  find  one  of  the  best 
known  aviation  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  magnates  in  his  familiar 
haunts,  announced  he’d  take  the 
subpoena  home  and  Hughes 
could  call  for  it  if  he  wished. 

Next  came  a  “leak”  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  effect  that  Hughes 
planned  a  dramatic  flight  to 
Washington  in  the  plane  which 
was  at  the  base  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  and  that  he  proposed 
to  establish  several  new  records 
enroute  to  prove  its  airworthi¬ 
ness.  ( Only  two  planes  had 
been  built.  Hughes  had  cracked 
up  the  other  one  and  was  crit¬ 
ically  injured.)  Word  was  sent 
to  a  West  Coast  newspaper,  by 
its  Washington  bureau.  A’ 
check-up  was  made  and  the 
office  wired  back  that  the  plane 
is  in  U.S.  Army  custody  and 
ownership;  that  Hughes  wouldn’t 
have  access  to  it.  News  angles 
continued  to  develop;  one  re¬ 
porter  found  a  clause  in  the 
contract  permitting  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  test  flights. 
Hughes  ended  the  speculation 
and  that  phase  of  the  story  by 
traveling  eastward  in  another 
type  of  plane. 

The  manufacturer  took  the 
witness  stand  Wednesday  and 
entered  upon  a  recital  of  his 
dealings  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  negotiation  of  plane 
contracts. 


Agreement  was  general  that 
newspaper  and  radio  coverage 
was  the  most  intense  seen  at  a 
congressional  comimittee  hear¬ 
ing  within  the  memory  of  those 
covering  this  one.  Harold  R. 
Beckley,  superintendent  of  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery,  estimated 
average  attendance  at  the  press 
and  radio  reports’  tables  at  75 — 
60  for  newspapers,  magazines 
and  trade  periodicals,  and  15 
for  radio. 

Elliott  Roosevelt  called  a  press 
conference  to  thank  the  news 
men  for  being  “extremely  fair 
and  absolutely  accurate”  in  re 
porting  his  testimony.  He  said 
he  was  particularly  pleased  be¬ 
cause  there  had  been  “those  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  press  that  would 
take  advantage  of  distortions  to 
convict  me  without  giving  me 
the  opportunity  for  an  answer 
and,  when  the  answer  came, 
would  not  print  it  on  page  one 
with  the  same  type  as  the 
original.” 

He  took  a  parting  shot  at  the 
“Hearst,  Patterson,  McCormick 
press,”  saying  they  “will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  to  smear  my  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  last  war.” 

While  Hearst  newspapers 
played  heavily  the  Dos  Angeles 
Examiner’s  copyrighted  Howard 
Hughes  byline  story,  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  featured  Elliott’s 
“own  story”  as  told  to  a  team  of 
reporters  from  Washington 
(D.  C.)  News — Nicholas  Blatch- 
ford  and  Milton  Berliner.  The 
closing  paragraph  said;  “This 
is  the  first  American  newspaper 
that  has  been  willing  to  listen  to 
my  story  and  print  my  side  of 
the  case.” 

■ 

Guylay  in  Collier's 

L.  Richard  Guylay,  public  re¬ 
lations  counsellor  for  Gannett 
Newspapers,  is  author  of  “The 
Kids  Get  A  Night  Club”  in 
Collier’s  for  Aug.  9.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  about  the  Barn,  Gannett 
community  center  for  youths,  is 
illustrated  w’ith  numerous  pic¬ 
tures  in  color. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Fresh  Attacks  Due 
On  Liquor  Advertising 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

APPARENTLY,  there  is  to  be 

no  letup  in  the  battle  over 
liquor  advertising.  Legislators, 
educators,  church  and  temper¬ 
ance  groups  continue,  by  vari¬ 
ous  strategies,  to  work  toward 
its  elimination.  The  industry 
is  busily  exploring  methods  of 
counterattack,  no  small  part  of 
which  will  be  advertising  itself 
— of  the  public  relations  variety. 

Item  I,  reported  by  E&P’s 
Washington  correspondent,  is  a 
change  in  tactics  by  Congress¬ 
men  opposed  to  liquor  ads. 
Probably  one  of  the  first  pieces 
of  legislation  to  be  introduced 
in  the  session  starting  next 
January  will  be  an  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  Act.  Instead  of  a  frontal 
attack,  as  represented  by  Sen. 
Capper’s  late  bill  barring  liquor 
advertising  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  the  amendment  will 
merely  declare  certain  types  of 
advertising  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  FTC  law. 

Ads  Listed 

Specifically  named  are  ads 
which  represent  “by  statement, 
word,  design,  device,  sound,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  that 
the  use  of  such  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  (a)  is  beneficial  to  health 
or  contributes  to  physical  up¬ 
building,  (b)  will  increase  so¬ 
cial  or  business  standing  or  pres¬ 
tige,  or  (c)  is  traditional  in 
American  family  life  or  is  or 
should  be  a  part  of  the  atmos- 
irfjere  of  the  American  home.” 

Drafters  of  the  amendment 
were  Senators  Reed  of  Kansas, 
and  Johnson  of  Colorado,  who 
were  appointed  to  revise  the 
Capper  bill  after  public  hear¬ 
ings  last  May,  Reed  and  John¬ 
son,  in  their  recommendation, 
said  they  found  magazine  color 
ads  to  be  the  principal  offend¬ 
ers.  They  were  particularly 
concerned  that  such  copy  was 
“persuading  young  people  that 
it  is  socially  smart”  to  drink. 

Second  item  is  the  recommen 
dation  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  National  Congress  of  Par¬ 
ents  and  Teachers  that  liquor 
advertising  be  prohibited.  'The 
proposal  was  made  at  the 
group's  recent  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

And,  in  Canada  last  week. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Mutchmor,  a 
leader  in  the  United  Church, 
castigated  Ontario's  attorney- 
general  for  “failing  to  enforce 
the  Ontario  Liquor  Act  against 
advertising.” 

A  bit  of  solace  to  advertisers 
was  the  reply  of  Col.  William 
Greisinger,  Ontario  Liquor  Com¬ 
missioner,  who  said  the  Act  per¬ 
mits  some  liquor  product  ad¬ 
vertising  “for  the  time  being,” 
now  that  the  war  measures, 
which  permitted  only  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  has  expir^. 

Liquor  men,  meanwhile, 
through  their  trade  association. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries, 
and  in  the  councils  of  individual 
companies,  are  looking  for  new 
angles.  And.  contributing  to 
the  urgency  of  their  problem  is 
the  fact  that  sales  are  falling  off 
sharply.  High  prices,  of  both 
liquor  and  other  commodities, 
brought  a  30%  decline  in  liquor 
sales  volume  during  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year. 

One  of  the  key  issues  in  the 
liquor  advertising  battle  is 
summed  up  in  the  Reed-Johnson 
phrase  “persuading  young 
people.” 

Recently  George  E.  Mosley, 
advertising  manager  of  Sea 
gram-Distillers  Corp.,  took  that 
up  in  a  talk  before  the  Yale 
School  of  Alcoholic  Studies, 
along  with  the  previously- 
stated  arguments  that  the  liquor 
industry  contributes  heavily  to 
the  tax  collector  and  that  it  is 
inconsistent  to  ban  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  without  banning  liquor. 

Competition  Chief  Factor 
"The  primary  goal  of  liquor 
advertising,”  he  said,  “is  to  con¬ 
vert  a  drinker  from  one  brand 
to  another.  Basically,  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  a  stronger 
market  position  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser  over  his  competitors.  It  is 
not  designed  and  has  never  been 
designed  to  attract  new  drink¬ 
ers.  .  .  . 

"By  and  large,  the  industry 
has  never  appealed  directly  to 
women.” 

The  fear  of  the  liquor  adver¬ 
tisers  is  that  legislation  such  as 
that  proposed  by  Reed  and 
Johnson  is  subject  to  varying 
interpretation.  While  they 
themselves  are  often  ready  to 
condemn  offensive  liquor  adver¬ 
tising.  they  are  afraid  that  such 
a  law,  by  loose  interpretation, 
could  lead  to  virtual  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  liquor  ads.  Which, 
as  one  declared,  is  probably  the 
eventual  purpose  of  this  very 
amendment. 

New  Market  Data 

THE  1947  Consumer  Analysis  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
in  print. 

Largely  following  the  pattern 
established  by  the  quarter- 
century-old  Milwaukee  Journal 
study,  the  second  annual  Bul¬ 
letin  analysis  covers  a  sample 
of  5,025  families.  Products  in¬ 
cluded  in  preference  lists  are 
hundreds  of  food  brands,  soaps 
and  cleansers,  cosmetics  and 
toiletries,  automotive. 

Other  information  in  the  133- 
page  book  covers  auto  owner¬ 
ship,  homes  and  equipment, 
buying  habits,  and  independent 
and  chain  store  distribution. 

Also  recently  issued  was  the 
sixth  Chicago  Times  Pantry  Poll, 
based  on  studies  conducted  in 
April.  The  current  issue  com¬ 
pletes  the  second  year’s  series 
of  three  studies. 


Walter  Craig  auditions  Mildred  (Terry)  Schofield. 

4-Star  Actor  in  B&B’s 
Radio  Dept.  Theater 


By  ]  cones  L.  Collings 

WE  DON'T  know  his  blood  This  various  information,  w« 
count,  inhibitions  or  tastes  in  believe,  is  necessary  to  under- 
things  aesthetic,  or  whether  he  stand  Craig  the  actor,  Craig  the 
can  read  Greek,  or  what  his  radio  veepee.  It’s  more  than  fill- 
thoughts  are  while  abed  on  a  in  material.  His  theatrical  back 
Sunday  morning.  ground,  his  acquaintanceship 

Or  whether  he  can  scale  a  with  show  people,  his  wide 
mountain  with  his  hands  tied  knowledge  of  trade  talk  and  his 
behind  his  back,  dance  a  jig  in  love  for  the  stage — these  were 
a  burlap  bag  or  cross  the  ocean  the  legs  on  which  he  has  grown 
on  waterwings.  a  full  body  of  fun  at  BiB. 

Tailor-made  i'^st  as  though  he  were 

o  .  .  ,  i  u  j  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 

mouth  and  “then  grew  up  to 
some  Walter  Craig  fil^  his  par  ^^rk  at  Tiffany’s.  His  past  ex- 
over  at  Benton  &  Bowles  as  well  periences  with  the  theatrical  life 
as  his  tailormade  suits  tit  him.  contacts  with  it 

The  former  actor  who  play^  blend  as  smoothly  as  scotch  and 
on  Broadway  from  1922  to  1929 

has  the  lead  role  in  ^e  agency;s  ^his  is  what  we  mean.  As 
radio  departinent  His  title  is  ^ead  man,  it's  his  job  to  cook 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  radio  g^Q^g  clients  as 

and  television  He  is  support^  Prudential  Life  Insurance.  Gen- 
by  a  cast  of  80.  And  it  s  a  good  ^ral  Foods,  Procter  &  Gamble 
show  he  puts  on,  always  dra-  and  Best  Foods.  This  he  does  on 
matic  and  as  snappy  as  a  new  front  burner, 
garter.  ou  x  /-  • 

Walter,  personable  and  suave,  Cne!  Craig 

with  curly  hair  that  is  fast  be-  On  the  rear  burner,  he  also 
coming  attractively  gray,  hasn't  passes  on  script  and  cast  and 
a  job.  He  has  fun.  Instead.  His  format  for  new  programs.  And 
work  is  a  joyous  continuation  of  in  a  small  skillet  on  the  side  he 
his  heyday  as  an  actor  when  all  serves  up  talent  when  talent  is 
the  world  was  a  stage  and  he  called  for  on  the  menu.  He  vh- 
was  front  and  center  as  a  musi-  its  talent  agents,  theaters  and 
cal  comedy  star  playing  all  the  night  clubs  constantly,  alwajs 
circuits.  looking  for  a  new  pair  of  legs 

“My  work  is  my  play,”  he  or  a  new  smile  or  a  new  rou- 
said,  with  no  pun  intended.  “I  tine. 

learned  the  show  business  from  The  new  pair  of  legs  and  the 
the  ground  up,  and  I  suppose  new  smile  are  for  television, 
this  is  the  biggest  factor  in  my  which  the  agenoy  is  experiment 
success  here.”  v  ing  with.  Benton  &  Bowles  al- 

A  Hammy  9  half-hour  show  on 

Ai  NBC  for  General  Foods, 
and  di-  natural  aptitude  for  the 

rect^  his  own  musical  comedies  becornes  even  more 

in  St.  Louis,  his  home  town,  apparent  when  we  t^e  * 

®  ‘i®  quickie  at  his  post  Walter  Craig 

old.  I  call^  our  outfit  the  \^1-  Musical  Comedy  Co.  days, 
ter  Craig  Musical  Comedy  Co.  _  r-^n***  in 

We  gave  performances  all  over  He  left  Westminster  Co  * 
town,  and  I  usually  netted  my-  Fulton,  Mo.,  after  one  yw  or 
self  $100  a  week.”  ( Continued  on  Page  60) 
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1947-lt’s  ready  now 


The  second  annual  analysis  of  consumer 
preferences  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
is  ready  for  distribution.  This  1947  study 
is  an  even  more  up-to-date  comparison 
than  last  year’s  report  on  tvhat  they’re 
buying  in  Ameru-a’s  third  largest  market 
— and  where  they’re  buying  it. 

It  is  a  fact-crammed,  scientific,  de¬ 
tailed  survey  of  buying  habits.  It  sup¬ 
plies  accurate  fig»ires  on  preferences 
among  more  than  4000  brands  of  prod¬ 
ucts — fitim  l>aby  foods  to  spark  plugs, 
from  washing  machines  to  baked  beans 
and  cosmetics.  If  you  are  selling  or  plan¬ 
ning  to  sell  consumer  goods  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  you  will  find  the  book  full  of 
information  you  can  get  nowhere  else. 

Interviewers  personally  called  on  over 
>000  families  from  the  seven  great  sales 
areas  of  the  market  in  the  preparation 
of  the  report.  jVIore  than  140  questions 
were  answered  on  the  brands  of  grocery, 
drug  and  other  household  products 
Philadelphians  buy  or  own. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  has  such  a 
detailed  consumer  study  been  made  of 
a  market  as  large  as  this.  It  is  free  to 
advertisers  or  advertising  agencies.  Just 
use  your  business  letterhead.  Address: 
Advertising  Department,  The  Evening 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa.  Ask  for 
^The  Evening  Bulletin  1947  Consumer 
.Analysis  of  the  Philadelphia  Market.” 


Bulletin 


Other  IMorkets 


nnars  in  itr  A  detailed  study  of  buying  habits, 
ownership  of  appliances,  consumer  brand  preference  and  dealer 
distribution  in  the  following  fields:  FOODS  •  SOAPS  •  DRUGS  • 
COSMETICS  AND  TOILETRIES  •  AUTOMOTIVE  •  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES  .  HOMES  AND  EQUIPMENT  •  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 


CentuiiMf  Analyti*  MoHiat  Sur¬ 
veys  ore  now  crroikiblo  from  nino  oMwr  markets,  in 
addition  lo  Philodelphio.  They  ore  standardized  in  every 
way,  so  that  accurate  comparisons  con  be  mode.  This 
standordizotion  of  procedure  further  enhonces  the  value 
of  the  reports  for  manufacturers  and  agencies. 


IN  PHILADELPHIA  — NEARLY 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 


High-Gear  Ad  Drive 
On  Auto  Part  Contest 


As  in  the  past,  the  Rheingold 


AN  UNUSUAL  prize  contest,  __  _  _ 

supported  by  a  huge  advertis-  contest  will  be  supported  by  a 
ing  schedule,  will  be  launched  heavy  advertising  campaign  in 
September  20  by  the  Fram  Corp.  the  New  York  area,  the  initial 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  promote  push  coming  in  the  form  of  a 
its  oil  filters  and  replacement  four-color  page  (see  cut)  in  12 

cartridges.  _ _ 

Prizes  totalling  $100,000  will  IBBHI  HHEH 

be  awarded  both  to  consumers 
and  to  dealers;  that,  together 
with  the  play  planned,  puts 
this  promotion  a  class  by  it- 
self  in  the  automotive  equip-  ^ 


ment  field. 

The  ad  push  will  start  Sept. 
20  with  a  two-color  full-page  ad 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
followed  by  more  color  inser¬ 
tions  in  the  Post  and  four  farm 
papers.  Then  the  contest  goes 
into  its  high-gear,  with  400-line 
ads  running  in  1.599  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union's  list  of  2,531  week¬ 
lies. 

Merchandising  Aids 

In  addition,  dealer  activity 
will  be  spurred  with  full-page 
ads  and  double-spreads  in  auto¬ 
motive  publications. 

The  agency.  Van  Sant,  Dug- 
dale  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  announces 
the  contest  will  also  be  heavily 
merchandised,  with  posters,  en¬ 
try  blanks,  newspaper  mats  and 
radio  transcriptions  provided 
free. 

Among  the  prizes  are  five  new 
cars,  numerous  refrigerators, 
radio  sets,  watches,  etc.,  and 
cash  awards.  Dealers  and  job¬ 
ber-salesmen  also  will  get  prizes. 

With  contests  again  in  vogue, 
Fram  is  using  the  approved  for¬ 
mula  of  having  participants  tell, 
in  25  words,  why  they  like  its 
products.  They  won’t  have  to 
send  in  box  tops  or  make  pur¬ 
chases.  however.  r 


Space  buyers  are  familiar  with  the 
pattern  of  sales  patter  put  forth  by 
newspapers  in  the  runner-up  position 
— “We  reach  a  selected  audience  .  .  . 
our  readers  are  in  the  money  .  .  .  etc., 


MiicI)  m  NfifI  (|(«<iacfllsRhei^  B4S? 


newspaper  magazine  sections 
and  entertainment  magazines. 

In  announcing  the  event, 
Philip  Liebmann,  vicepresident, 
declared  the  firm  has  been  for 
some  years  “probably  the  larg¬ 
est  single  product  black-and- 
white  advertiser  in  every  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  New  York  news¬ 
paper”  and  the  largest  user  of 
color  in  the  Sunday  editions. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
schedule,  considerable  outdoor 
and  car  space  will  be  used. 

( Continued  on  page  72) 


Perhaps  in  some  cities  these  well- 
worn  bromides  contain  an  element  of 
truth.  But  in  Washington  the  large  ag¬ 
gregation  of  workers  affiliated  with 
the  Federal  Government  has  created 
one  big  middle-income  city. 


Nothing  succeeds  like  circulation, 


Tell  your  slory  to 


BIG  circulation,  we  mean. 


Miss  Rheingold 

LIBBMAN  Brewing  Co.. 

maker  of  Rheingold  beer,  is 
another  contest  devotee,  "niis 
week,  it  announced  the  six  can¬ 
didates  for  the  “Miss  Rheingold 
1948”  competition,  the  winner 
to  be  chosen  by  the  ballots  of 
the  public. 


where  it  really  counts 


...  to  the  salcs-mindcd  President,  the 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  the 
General  Sales  Manager  ...  to  the 
Top  Management  of  Marketing. 

7  Men  like  this 

Salks  Ma\.aglm+nt 
Subscriber: 


Editor  and  PubUaher 
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ADVERTISING 


is  a  function  of  manage¬ 
ment.  Are  you  handling  it 
accordingly?  Full  infor¬ 
mation  on  world  markets 
and  their  media  is  avail¬ 
able  to  enable  you  to 
direct  ond  control  your 
advertising  from  the 
United  States. 

Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc. 

FuMish^rt* 

S45  MadiMD  N.  Y.  City 


260,912  Net  Paid  CIRCULATION 

Star,  214,212  —  Post,  165,554  —  News,  109,267 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  in 


National  Representative'.  GEO.  A.  McDEVITTCO. 


New  York  *  Chicago  *  Santa  Barbara 
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Worried  about  soaring  sales  costs?  Many  ad¬ 
vertisers  are.  But  lots  of  them  are  finding  the 
clue  to  lower  costs,  more  stable  profits,  by 
looking  at  markets  locally— one  by  one— in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  mass. 

A  top  life  insurance  company  found,  for 
Instance,  that  81.9%  of  its  advertising  dollars 
were  going  into  45  states  that  produce  only 
53.7%  of  its  customers— while  only  three 
states  provide  46.3%,  or  nearly  half,  of  all 
the  policyholders  on  its  books. 

American  newspaper  publishers  association 


Why?  Simply  that  markets  are  different 
because  people  are  different.  Their  only  com¬ 
mon  denominator  is  that  every  sale  you  make 
is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  cus¬ 
tomer  and  a  local  dealer  or  agent. 

That’s  what  makes  newspaper  advertising 
so  useful  an  answer  to  today’s  problem  of 
cutting  sales  costs.  With  newspapers,  you  get 
precision  control.  You  go  after  sales  tvhere 
and  when  you  can  get  them  most  easily,  most 
profitably. 

Today,  our  business  analysis  staff  can  offer 
you  many  important  local  facts  to  help  make 
your  advertising  and  selling  more  efficient. 
Why  not  ask  for  their  help  today? 


370  Leiinglon  Ave..  N.  Y.  17.  Caledonia  5-8575  •  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicogo  1 ,  State  868 1  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4.  Exbrook  8530 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  Thg  New  York  Sun  in  th#  interest  ot  more  effective  advertising 
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TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth 

MOLONEY.  REGAN  (  SCHMITT,  INC,,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wartime  Threat 

^  1  ■  P  inciples  on  which  the  voC 

Of  Censorship  KISS'S  1?  £ 

jin  Canada  Told  "Xedom  .t  speech  c«- 

I  Toronto — Canada  might  have  hung  in  the  balance  in  the  h’ 
had  a  direct  military  censorship  Ter  part  of  the  war  when  editor: 
for  the  last  months  of  the  war  accept  the  censor'i 

if  certain  elements  in  the  De-  edicts  unquestionably  as  fair  ano 

partment  of  National  Defense  proper,  Purcell  writes.  But  the 
had  had  their  way,  Gillis  Pur-  censors,  knowing  facts  the  presj 
cell  writes  in  the  current  issue  could  riot  know,  pressed  , , ,  [q. 
of  International  Journal,  pub-  rights  of  the  people  agaiar, 
lished  by  the  Canadian  Insti-  The  conservative  nature  of  Bu 
tute  of  International  Affairs.  reaucracy. 

Because  of  their  dissatisfaction  To  avoid  such  danger  in  anv 
with  voluntary  censorship  dur-  future  censorship,  Purcell  sug 
ing  the  conscription  crisis  of  gests  the  press  of  the  coun'n 
November,  1944,  these  elements  should  be  given  access  to 
were  determined  to  impose  facts.  This  could  be  done  he 
military  censorship,  Purcell,  says,  by  setting  up  an  advisory 
general  manager  of  Canadian  committee  of  newspaper  men 
Press,  says  in  an  article  on  war-  with  a  definite  voice  in  the  cen 
time  press  censorship  in  Canada,  sorship  policy  and  access  to  even 
The  article,  condensed  from  a  the  most  secret  censorship  files 


Off-the-Campus 
Courses  Offered 
By  Missouri 

CoLt’MBi.\,  Mo. — An  extended 
off  the  campus  program  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  professional  journalists 
will  be  set  up  this  Fall  by  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Missouri  Press 
Association,  it  is  announccxl  by 
Dr.  Frank  L.  Mott,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism.  and 
George  P.  Johnston  of  Fulton, 
president  of  the  association. 

The  new  plan,  which  will  be 
directed  by  H.  R.  Long,  associate 
professor  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  will  centralize  the  activi¬ 
ties  now  under  way  and  will 
provide  for  additional  services. 

Extension  courses  are  planned 
at  other  points  in  the  state  in 
addition  to  professional  short 
courses  at  the  University. 
Courses  will  be  offered  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  mechanical  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments  as  well  as  in 
public  relations,  radio  and  pho¬ 
tography.  A  program  national 
in  scope  will  be  arranged  for 
editorial  writers  and  country 
news  writers  throughout  the 
state  will  be  offered  specialized 
training  in  their  field. 

Contacts  with  alumni  and  per¬ 
fection  of  a  job  placement  bu¬ 
reau  also  come  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  will  activities  of  the 
Missouri  Interscholastic  Press 
Association  and  the  Missouri 
Collegiate  Press  Association. 

Professor  Long  will  serve  also 
as  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association.  He  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  Sept.  1.  He 
is  the  present  acting  manager  of 
the  Association  and  held  the 
manager’s  post  for  five  years 
prior  to  September.  1946,  when 
he  resigned  to  study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  toward  a  doctor's  degree. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty  since  1940. 

The  appointments  of  John  A. 
Hogg  as  assistant  manager  and 
Darwin  K.  Flanigan  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Association 
were  announced  also. 

Flanigan  was  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Journalism  in 
1941.  He  was  Columbia  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  United  Press 
while  in  school.  Since  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Navy  service  he  has 
been  advertising  manager  of  the 
Salem  { Ill. )  Marion  County 
Democrat. 

Hogg,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  in  1935,  was 
city  editor  two  years  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  three  years  of  the 
Baker  (Ore.)  Democratc-Herald 
and  served  as  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press. 


I'll  Be  Right  Over! 

Moulton,  Ala. — Jay  Thornton, 
publisher  of  Haley ville,  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  took  to  the  air  to 
help  a  fellow  weekly  owner 
repair  his  press  and  get  the 
edition  out  on  time. 

A.  F.  Slaton,  publisher  of 
Mculton  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
'phoned  Thornton  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  an  error  in  press  ad¬ 
justment.  Hopping  into  a 
plane,  Thornton  made  the 
flight  to  Moulton  in  about  15 
minutes,  and  the  press  was 
repaired  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  later. 


family  Buying 
•n  Worcest 


Lock  Haven,  Pa. — Agreement 
on  a  contract  calling  for  a  sliding 
scale  of  $1.12*2  to  $1.20  an  hour, 
representing  an  increase  from  a 
flat  $1  an  hour,  ended  a  two-day 
work  stoppage  by  printers  on 
Lock  Haven  Express. 

The  newspaper  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  Aug.  1  in  what  pub¬ 
lisher  Frank  D.  O'Reilly,  Sr., 
termed  a  “strike.”  when  the 
plant's  14  printers  did  not  re¬ 
port  for  work.  Joseph  Ulichny, 
special  representative  of  the 
ITU,  said  "a  lockout  of  our  mem¬ 
bers”  occurred. 

A  settlement  was  effected 
through  the  State  Mediation 
Service,  called  in  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  new  contract, 
to  run  for  one  year,  contains  a 
closed  shop  pro^ion  and  is 
retroactive  to  June  2.  Pay  raises 
on  a  40-hour  workweek  become 
effective  at  stated  intervals.  The 
union  sought  $1.25  an  hour.  The 
agreement  also  provides  a  hos¬ 
pitalization  plan,  sick  leave,  two 
weeks  vacation  and  six  paid 
holidays. 

The  contract  was  the  first 
negotiated  with  the  ITU,  which 
recently  organized  Local  No.  816 
here.  The  Express  composing 
room  had  previously  operated 
on  an  open  shop  basis. 


^  *  good  business 
markets -morkets  like 

Central  New  England 
““yng  income  of  $4,880 
•9  3.6%  above  the  U 
o  healthy  )3.1o/^  ^ver  i 
°''e^oge.  Retail  sales  rose 
'n  your  quest  for 
wunt  on  Worcester 
Worcester  f 
L  P*etely  covers  the 
^  with  the 
V  oE  140,000 

'14%°''®'’  100.000. 


To  know  your 

your  major 

Worcester.  In  ,1,;, 

0'’ea,  per  family 

1946  wos  o 
’’  o'^eroge,  and 

’  ^ossachusetts 
fo  $405,523,000 
•ncreased  soles,  you  con 
OS  a  premium  market. 
lelegram-Gazette  com- 

J  entire  area  effectively 
daily  circulation  in  excess 
J  and  Sunday  circulation 


How  are  you  doing  down  in  Balti¬ 
more?  Tried  “Magazine”  yet? 
“Magazine”  is  parked  with  dra¬ 
matic  locally  edited  picture  stories. 
Compelling  gravure.  1.000  line 
page  size.  Baltimore  readers’ 
favorite  every  Sunday  morning. 
Great  place  for  your  drug  adver¬ 
tising! 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


RIGHT  BEFORE  YOU 


All  figures  from  Sales  Management  1947  Survey  of  Buying  Powsr 


in  today's  EDITOR  St  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads  you  may  find  offered 
the  very  job  you’ve  been  wantinr. 


1  '00  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BKyant  9-30S2 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP* 
PROVES  THAT  PHILADELPHIA 
PREFERS  THE  INQUIRER... 


Total  Advertising  Linage: 
First  six  months,  1947  .  . . 


Daily  Inquirer:  8,281,520  lines 
2nd  Newspaper:  8,203,093  lines 
7-day  Inquirer:  ^13,253,795  lines 
2nd  Newspape^:  11,155,029  lines 


Circulation: 


Daily:  Over  700,000 

Sunday:  Over  1,000,000 


‘Sowfct:  M«dio  Rvcordt 


PHILADELPHIA  WIVES  DEPEND  ON 
THE  INQUIRER  TO  PLAN  BUYING! 


Women  like  The  Inquirer.  They  like  it  because  they 
can  depend  upon  it  for  a  complete,  impartial  news 
presentation  ...  for  features  that  help  them  plan 
their  meals,  raise  their  families,  choose  their  clothes, 
run  their  clubs.  And  their  friendliness  for  The 
Inquirer  is  reflected  in  their  loyalty.  That’s  why 
The  Inquirer  has  become  the  most  productive 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  out  front  in  adver¬ 
tising  linage ! 


TELL  IT  IN  THE  M  O  R  N  I N  G  .  .  .  T  E  L  L  IT  IN 


'"S-H 


Qffb  ^fnlalidplna  TInqumr 
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Night  Club 
Loses  Libel  Suit 
In  Shooting  Tale 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  Horida  has  just 
ruled  that  the  operators  of  a 
mght  ciuo  cannoi  collect  lioel 
damages  from  Miami  Herald  for 
publication  of  a  statement  that 
a  man  was  shot  in  tneir  estao- 
lishment. 

ihe  decision  affirmed  a  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  order  sustaining  the 
Herald's  demurrer  to  a  suit 
brought  by  the  operators  of  the 
Dragon  Inn  Cluo,  asking  lor 
$50,U00  damages  for  publication 
of  the  article.  The  opinion  was 
silent  on  pleas  of  the  night  club 
attorneys  for  the  court  to  in 
yoke  the  English  common  law 
doctrine  which  allowed  damages 
for  "injurious  falsehoods." 

The  court  said  the  Herald 
"has  the  responsibility  of  sup¬ 
plying  daily  to  its  readers  and 
subscribers  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  occurring  each  hour,  not 
only  locally  but  from  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  of  the  world  as 
obtained  by  it  through  news 
gathering  agencies. 

"In  arriving  at  the  sense  in 
which  defamatory  language  is 
employed  it  is  necessary  and 
proper  to  consider  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  publication  and 
the  entire  language  used. 

"It  is  our  conclusion  that 
when  the  article  is  considered 
in  its  entirety,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  either  malicious  or 
defamatory  but  simply  reflects 
an  incident  of  public  interest  in 
the  environs  of  the  City  of 
Miami.” 

■ 

Torrent  of  Charity 
Follows  Flood  Appeal 

Omaha,  Neb. — When  the  Oma¬ 
ha  World-Herald  appealed  to  its 
readers  to  aid  the  town  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Neb.,  which  suffered 
heavily  in  a  flood  June  22.  a  tor¬ 
rent  of  charity  was  unleashed. 

In  slightly  more  than  a  month, 
readers  have  contributed  $57,- 
681.  The  money  was  sent  by  the 
paper  to  Cambridge  where  it  is 
administered  by  a  citizens’  com¬ 
mittee. 


BASBALL  and  BABE  RUTH 
ARE  SYNONYMOUS 


So  Are 


PAP  &  SPORT  CARTOONS 

Ton  Paprocki,  America's 
Foremost  Sports  Cartoonist 


AP  NEWSFEATURES 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York  20,  N  Y 


A  HOT  weather  note  from  social 
columns  of  the  Butler  ( Pa.  l 
Eagle:  “The  bride  asked  her 
cousin  Pauline  Muff  to  be  her 
maid  of  honor,  and  carried  a 
gown  of  pale  pink  satin  and  net 
with  matching  headband." 

■ 

SHELBY  (  N.  C. )  Star  reported: 

"Dr.  McLeod,  who  is  now  sole 
practising  physician  in  Nor¬ 
wood.  said  he  hopes  to  grind 
another  associate  soon  to  All  the 
position  left  vacant  by  Dr.  .  .  .” 
■ 

PUBLIC  CEREMONEY 
FOR  ROYAL  WEDDING 
Phoenixville  <  Pa.  t  Republican 

■ 

FROM  Boston  (Mass.)  Post: 

"The  boy  fell  through  the 
rusted  floor  in  the  rumble  seat 
of  an  old  couple.” 

■ 

FORT  COLLINS  ( Colo. )  COLO¬ 
RADOAN  runs  a  feature, 
"What  People  Are  Doing."  On 
July  22,  the  first  three  items 
were  births  in  the  community. 

■ 

100-Page  Edition  Issued 
By  Wichita  Beacon 

Wichita,  Kas.  —  Wichita  Bea¬ 
con.  founded  75  years  ago,  cele¬ 
brated  its  19th  anniversary 
under  the  management  of  the 
Levand  Brothers  —  Max,  Louis 
and  John — with  a  Sunday  issue 
Aug.  3  of  more  than  100  pages. 

The  Beacon,  under  Levand 
management,  went  over  the 
100.000  mark  in  daily  circulation 
last  December  and  now  has  125,- 
000  Sunday  circulation.  The 
Beacon  has  risen  from  44,300 
when  the  Levands  took  over. 

In  addition  to  scores  of  stories 
detailing  the  growth  of  Wichita 
and  Kansas,  the  anniversary 
edition  carried  10  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures. 


Darien  Review 
Gets  Top  Award 
In  Connecticut 

Westport,  Conn. — Awards  for 
newspaper  excellence  in  the 
second  annual  contest  conducted 
by  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
A^ociation  were  announced  re¬ 
cently  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
120  editors,  their  wives  and 
guests. 

First  prize  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  was  awarded  to  Darien 
Review:  second  to  Westport 
Town  Crier,  and  third  to  Fair- 
field  News. 

For  mechanical  excellence, 
first  prize  went  to  Westport 
Town  Crier,  second  to  the  Fair- 
field  News,  and  third  to  Darien 
Review. 

Fairfield  News  received  first 
prize  for  community  service,  the 
Westporter-Herald  second,  and 
Westport  Town  Crier,  third. 

First  prize  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  was  awarded  to  the  West- 
port  Town  Crier,  second  to  the 
Fairfield  News,  and  third  to  the 
Newtown  Bee. 

The  Westporter-Herald  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  the  best 
human  interest  story,  the  West- 
port  Town  Crier  second,  and  the 
East  Hampton  News,  third. 

First  prize  for  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  story  was  won  by  the  West¬ 
porter-Herald,  second  by  the 
Lakeville  Journal,  and  third  by 
the  Newtown  Bee. 

The  Westporter  -  Herald  won 
first  and  second  prizes  for  the 
most  interesting  picture,  and  the 
Westport  Town  Crier  won  third. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
C.  C.  Hemenway,  editor;  Joseph 
F.  Weyand,  advertising  manager; 
Joseph  L.  Woods,  mechanical 
superintendent,  and  Max  I. 
Farber,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Hartford  Times. 


Akron  is  still  the  birthplace 
of  many  a  new  enterprise 
Time  doesn’t  dim  Ideas  or 
opportunities.  There  are 
many  examples  of  how  the 
Ideas  of  one  man  or  a  few 
men  have  started  what  are 
now  thriving  businesses. 

Last  year  i,.,  k  •  •  i  :,s  j 
project  engineer  with  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  The 
more  he  saw  of  the  Firestone 
plastic,  Velon,  the  more  be 
thought  of  the  opportunity 
for  a  fabricator  of  this  mate¬ 
rial.  After  being  assured  be 
could  get  Velon,  Gordon  re¬ 
signed  and  started  the  Plas¬ 
tic  Film  Products  Corp. 
last  June.  Two  months 
later  he  was  joined  by  D.  W. 
Barcour,  a  Navy  veteran. 

Starting  from  scratch,  their 
sales  volume  climbed  to  a 
rate  of  more  than  $100,000.00 
a  year  and  Is  still  going  up. 
Plastic  Film’s  15  products 
range  from  shower  curtains 
and  table  cloths  to  rain 
capes,  aprons  and  vegetable 
bags. 

Small  new  plants  like  Plas¬ 
tic  Film  Products  are  mak¬ 
ing  Akron  a  healthier,  more 
diversified  Market  and  a 
richer  retail  trading  area. 


AKRON  s 
BEACON  ,! 


JOURNAL  i 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 
Publisher 

Represented  by 

Story.  Brooks  4  Finley 


GOSS  PRESSES 

FOR  SALE 

Twelve  units,  3  pairs  folders, 
Cline  reels  with  floating  roller, 
4-strap  tension  control,  cutoff 
23  9/16.  Ca  be  seen  in  daily 
operation. 

Superimposed  double  sextuple, 

2  pairs  folders,  23  9/16  cutoff, 
paper  roll  stands.  Press  erected 
but  not  in  daily  use. 

For  information  and  approxi¬ 
mate  release  dates  please  write 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
Buffalo  5,  N.  Y. 


Ik.  A.  A.A.  A.A, 
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Travelers'  Rest 


best  presentation  of  general  news  of  any 
paper  W  est  of  New  York,  is  indispensable 
to  Northern  California’s  well  informed. 

Reaching  one  of  three  city  families, 
one  of  four  in  contiguous  counties  that 
contribute  so  greatU  to  the  citv’s  cash 
registers. .  .The  Chronicle  is  also  a  Major 
Inriuence  market-wise.  O’Connor-Moffat, 


honeymoons  at  the  red  plush  and  white 
marble  Fairmont.  And  tlie  current  crop 
of  warriors  come  home  carry  on  the  long 
legend  of  San  Francisco  hospitality. 

Per  capita,  no  city  in  the  wttrld  has 
more  premises  for  transients  . . .  per  the 
last  census,  577  hotels  with  more  than 
50,000  rooms — a  quota  exceeded  only  by 
NewYork  and  Chicago — annual  rentals 
of  $25  million,  arrival  registrations  of  VV 
1,400,000  guests  whose  estimated  ^ 
spending  was  over  $80  million. 


In  1848,  the  sleepy  harbor  settlement 
of  Yerba  Buena  had  some  800  inhabitants, 
uncounted  dogs  and  goats,  and  two  hotels. 
For  the  occasional  visiting  ranchero, 
Russian  scaler,  Yanqui  y  Ingles  capitans, 
the  better  hostelry  boasted  mattresses 
of  Genuine  Sandwich  Islands  moss,  four 
feather  beds  purchased  from  the  Mormons, 
flannel  blankets,  calico  quilts  .  .  .  once 
obliged  a  tall  guest  whose  feet  stuck  out, 
with  a  bedstead  seven  feet  six  inches  long. 


In  the  San  Francisco  of  the  Gold  Rush,  Current  figures  are  sharply  up. 

hospitality  became  more  than  a  habit,  was  Conventions  are  back  once  more. 
the  leading  industry  for  a  while.  Shortly  The  SF  airport  adds  800,000  plus 

miners  who  struck  it  rich,  new  magnates  passengers  per  year. 

of  land,  shipping,  railroads,  brought  into  * 

being  large  hotels . . .  with  baths,  bars  and  The  hotel  is  still  a  major  industry 
barber  shops  of  Babylonian  splendor,  and  here.  Even  more,  it  is  a  Major  Influence 

lavish  larders  to  tempt  the  local  Lucullus.  . . .  with  the  large  influx  of  outsiders,  the 

The  traditions  of  hospitality  and  luxury  impact  of  alien  views,  contributing  much 

endured  to  Pearl  Harbor,  grew  threadbare  of  the  cosmopolitan  to  the  city  ...  a  vital 
in  the  war,  are  now  convalescing.  characteristic  duly  recognized  and  catered 

San  Francisco’s  hotels  have  always  to  by  The  Chronicle, 
played  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  the  city.  For  this  newspaper,  part  of  the  city’s 
Four  generations  of  debs  have  come  out  past,  is  also  part  of  its  present  and  future, 
at  the  Palace.  Grandparents  fondly  recall  Home-owned,  home-edited,  meshed  chtse 
jf  f  ,  with  local  mores  ...  it  is  anything  but 

- insular  in  its  interests,  gives  probably  the 
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CIRCULATION 


1,500  R  &  T  Carriers 
Enjoy  Chicago  Trips 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


‘‘YES  SIR.  mister!  It  pays  to 
be  a  carrierboy.  both  for 
profit  and  for  fun.” 

That  seemed  to  be  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  1,500  carrier 
salesmen  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  who 
have  enjoyed  four-day  vacation 
trips  to  Chicago,  June  10  to 
Aug.  10. 

The  mass  movement  of  car¬ 
riers,  probably  the  largest  of 
any  single  group  in  U.S.  this 
summer,  was  made  on  five  spe¬ 
cial  trains  on  the  Milwaukee, 
Illinois  Central,  Northwestern, 
Rock  Island  and  Burlington 
lines  across  Iowa. 

Had  Choice  of  Four 
Vacation  trips  were  only  a 
part  of  the  R  &  Ts  continuous 
program  to  bring  carriers  fun 
and  valuable  merchandise  on 
top  of  highest  profits  in  history. 
During  the  past  three  years,  the 
Register  and  Tribune  have  of¬ 
fered  a  “highspot"  program 
each  season  for  carriers. 

In  1945,  there  were  Your  Dog 
Pal  Contest,  Camp  0‘  Champs, 
and  annual  scholarship  awards. 
Last  year,  there  was  the  Des 
Moines  trip  to  see  the  Bob  Hope 
show,  together  with  a  state  fair 
trip,  hundreds  of  airplane  rides, 
4.300  bicycles  awarded  to  car¬ 
riers.  and  the  annual  scholar¬ 
ship  awards.  This  year,  1.500 
Chicago  vacation  trips,  1.500 
watches,  700  bicycles,  700  ra¬ 
dios,  Hawkeye  Holiday  trip  to 
Des  Moines,  the  state  fair,  and 
scholarship  awards. 

Enjoy  Food  and  Fun 
The  Chicago  trip,  as  indicated, 
was  only  one  part  of  an  offer 
made  to  all  R  &  T  carriers  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  January. 
Each  boy  had  an  opportunity  to 
decide  which  of  the  four  he 
wanted  —  vacation  trip,  watch, 
bicycle,  or  radio.  He  then  paid 
part  of  the  cost  from  his  weekly 
earnings  over  a  given  period 
and  the  newspapers  paid  the 
remainder. 

By  the  time  the  five  trips  are 


completed,  the  five  special  trains 
will  have  traveled  approximate¬ 
ly  10.000  miles.  The  boys  will 
have  eaten  18,000  meals  while 
away,  drunk  at  least  9,000  bot¬ 
tles  of  pop  and  consumed  about 
the  same  number  of  hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers. 

They  had  the  benefit  of  a 
special  police  escort  while  in 
Chicago,  saw  the  Field  Museum, 
the  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  the  Shedd  Acquarium 
and  Lincoln  Park  zoo.  All  went 
to  Wrigley  Field  to  see  the  Cubs 
play  baseball.  They  saw  a  show 
at  the  Chicago  Theater,  and  they 
were  guests  at  a  radio  network 
broadcast.  They  all  stayed  at 
Hotel  Stevens. 

One  day  of  each  trip  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  boat  trip  to  Silver 
Beach,  near  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.  The  boys  made  this  trip 
across  Lake  Michigan  on  a 
chartered  excursion  boat.  At 
the  beach,  they  swam,  rode  the 
various  rides,  and  enjoyed  them¬ 
selves  generally. 

Trips  were  made  under  the 
general  direction  of  V.  C.  Good¬ 
man.  chief  of  city  circulation 
for  the  Register  and  Tribune. 
With  him  from  the  newspapers 
were  Bert  Stolpe.  director  of 
promotion,  and  Harrison  Kohl 
of  the  circulation  department. 
The  papers  also  sent  one  adult 
supervisor  for  each  30  boys. 

The  papers  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  enthusiastic  letters  from 
boys  who  have  been  to  Chicago. 
And  their  letters  may  give  the 
circulation  manager  an  idea  as 
to  what  to  offer  next  year.  One 
boy  suggests:  “Next  year  if  it 
would  be  possible.  I  would  like 
to  go  to  Hollywood  and  see  some 
pictures  in  the  making,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  Colorado  for  a  camping  . 
trip.” 

GUliland  ICMA  Aide 

APPOINTMENT  of  Ray  W.  Gil-  j 

liland  as  assistant  to  L.  W. 
McFetridge.  secretary-treasurer 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers'  Association  has  been 


announced  in  keeping  with  ex¬ 
pansion  plans,  marking  the  first 
fulltime  position  provided  by 
ICMA. 

A  graduate  of  Ohio  University 
School  of  Journalism  with  a 
BSJ  in  newspaper  business 
management.  Gilliland  received 
his  circulation  experience  with 
the  Athens  (O. )  Messenger  and 
since  March,  1946  was  circula 
tion  manager  of  the  Muskegee 
( Okla. )  Phoenix  and  Times 
Democrat. 

Four  and  one-half  years  of 
Army  service.  included  23 
months  of  duty  in  the  European 
theater  for  Gilliland,  who  was 
a  first  lieutenant.  As  an  under¬ 
graduate,  he  was  circulation 
manager  of  his  college  news¬ 
paper. 

MacDonald  to  Muskogee 

CHARLES  A.  MacDONALD, 

who  was  formerly  with  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Tribune 
and  more  recently  circulation 
manager  of  the  Seminole 
( Okla. )  Producer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix 
and  Times-Democrat. 

Carrier  Notes 

WHEN  John  King.  16-year-old 

carrier  for  the  El  Paso  ( Tex. ) 
Times  in  Tularosa,  N.  M.,  re¬ 
cently  was  stricken  with  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  resulting  in  an  op¬ 
eration.  members  of  the  local 
Lions’  Club  came  to  the  rescue, 
met  the  bus  and  delivered  the 
Times  daily  to  169  subscribers. 
Their  pinch-hitting  won  the 
praise  of  Mayo  Seamon,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp. 

A  trip  offered  300  newspaper- 
boys  drew  900  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  dealers,  but  all  quali¬ 
fiers  were  cared  for  as  the  one- 
day  event  was  extended  to  three 
successive  days. 

Paul  K.  Phillippe,  former  In 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  carrier, 
has  been  named  station  manager 
in  the  Times  circulation  setup. 

Latest  addition  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  ( O. )  Press’  carrier  rela¬ 
tions  program  is  its  excellent 


carriers'  handbook,  dedicated 
•Young  America”  and  attractive 
ly  illustrated  to  show  the  W 
of  every  phase  of  carrier  work 

Sonny  Raley,  Dothan  (Ala 
Eagle  carrier,  was  featured  in  a 
front  page  story  with  a  phou 
graph  of  the  "youthful  finan 
cier”  when  he  reached  hia  goa' 
of  $100  savings  on  his  first  aV 
versary  with  the  paper. 

The  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times 
carriers  were  guests  of  the  loca’ 
Moss  Furniture  Co.  at  an  out- 
ir.g  at  a  nearby  lake.  Dow  Mos; 
the  store  owner,  said:  "More in 
terest  should  be  manifested  in 
boys  in  our  city  and  I  suggest 
that  Gadsden  merchants  show 
more  interest  in  the  boys  and 
Boy  Scouts  by  planning  an  an 
nual  event  for  them.” 

More  than  4.000  city  and  sub 
urban  carrier  boys  were  recent 
guests  of  the  Detroit  (Michi 
Times  at  the  fourth  annual  sum¬ 
mer  party  and  picnic. 

Judged  on  five  points— service 
to  subscribers,  sales  record,  busi¬ 
ness  record,  school  record  and 
community  recommendations- 
two  carrier  boys  for  the  Knox 
ville  (Tenn. )  Neics  -  Sentinel 
have  been  awarded  a  $400  col 
lege  scholarship  each  by  the 
paper. 

The  LaCrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
was  host  to  115  carrier  boys  on 
a  three-day  trip  to  Chicago  un 
der  direction  of  Circulation 
Manager  Edward  Keefe.  'The 
trip  was  by  bus.  and  included 
attendance  at  the  Cubs-Cardinal 
baseball  game,  radio  station, 
clubs  and  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Otto 
B.  Stilow,  circulation  manager  j 
of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Doily 
Press,  162  local  carrier  boys 
were  guests  of  the  management 
at  the  27th  annual  picnic.  - 
■ 

Praise  in  Atlanta 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Atlanta 
City  Council  passed  unani¬ 
mously  a  resolution  praising  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  on  its  80th  - 
birthday  and  commending  its  i 
service  “to  Atlanta.  Georgia,  i 
Dixie  and  the  Nation.”  I 


How  many  of  YOUR  readers  play 
bridge?— Probably  at  least  one-half,  to  judge 
by  nation-wide  estimates  . . .  entirely  too  (nony 
to  overlook  when  making  up  those  feature 
pages!  —  So  it’s  a  good  idea  to  latch  onto  the 
top  writer  in  the  field  now.  No  player  in  history 
has  ever  compiled  such  a  record  of  triumphs 
as  Charles  H.  Goren  .  .  .  and  there's  no  one 
else  who  can  write  about  an  intricate  gome 
with  such  ease  . . .  such  brilliance!  If  thi*  feature 
is  still  open  in  your  territory,  send  for  proofs 
and  prices.  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune  ^Jew  York  News 

NIWSWIIIMNG  N,wywfcl7 
TlltUNf  TOWW.  Chkf  II 
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OUT  OF  THE  HORSE’S  MOUTH 


NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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If  you,  too,  missed  the  news  that  Baltimore  is  57,620* 
families  bigger,  get  wise: 

Now  more  than  ever,  to  cover  bigger  Baltimore,  you 
need  the  biggest  paper  —  1 94,063  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion  among  321,158  families,  and  the  News-Post  total 
circulation  is  221,127. 

'Sources:  Director  of  Slolislicol  Section.  Baltimore  City  Health 
Department;  Building  Engineer,  Baltimare  Caunty;  Super¬ 
visors  of  Assessments.  Hovrard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties. 

FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN  EVER,  IT’S  THE 


Baltimore  News-Post 


2rC55' 

(Telegram 


and  advertisers  can  easily  do  Newspaper  Association  M. 
business  with  them.  gers,  Inc.,  an  internation*i 

The  smalltown  market  is  ganization  composed  of 
recognized  as  highly  important,  regional  and  national  news^^ 
the  publishers  have  largely  association  managers.  ThSi*’* 

eliminated  the  hurdles  so  that  ganization  is  23  -  -  *' 

today  the  advertiser  and  agency  only  interest  is 
can  reach  this  market  with  a  they  weeklies  or  dailies 
minimum  of  effort.  f- 

going  on  now  for  22 

A  22-Year  Record 
Fred  W.  Kennedy  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  also  has  written  in  reply 
to  the  Wolff  article: 

ON  Jan.  1,  1947,  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  issued  Advertising 
Rate  Book,  No.  22.  This  8V4  x  11 
pamphlet  contains  a  tabulation 
of  information  resulting  from  22 
years’  observation  and  sugges¬ 
tions  from  advertising  agencies. 

On  page  32,  there  is  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  service  which  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for 
these  22  years;  the  service  being 
complete  in  that  the  agency  can 
deal  with  one  or  100  weekly 
newspapers  on  the  same  beisis  as 
if  dealing  with  one  or  ten  news¬ 
papers. 

ceive  several  issues  of  each  This  sort  of  a  preamble  is  in 
newspaper  in  the  state,  collect  answer  to  Jki  Wolff, 
the  tearsheets  and  prepare  a  de-  While  these  openmg  para¬ 
tailed  consolidated  billing  of  a  graphs  tell  about  WNPA,  that  is 
schedule  to  the  agency  or  ad-  other  reason  man  this 

vertiser.  This  has  resulted  in  ^tory  originates  in  WNPA  office; 
agency  work  being  cut  to  a  min-  what  has  been  said  about 
imum  in  servicing  a  schedule.  WNPA,  the  same  has  been  ^ing 
Many  of  these  central  offices  on  in  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colo- 
have  working  capital  or  revolv-  rado,  Calffornia,  Idaho,  Iowa, 
ing  funds  with  which  they  are  Oregon,  Oklahoma,  Montana, 
able  to  make  payment  to  pub-  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Washing- 
lishers  at  a  regular  time  each  loo — and  in  all  other  points  of 
month  regardless  of  whether  Ihe  nation. 

billings  to  the  agencies  or  ad-  In  addition  to  the  several 
vertisers  have  cleared.  The  2%  states  operating  separately,  there 
for  cash  is  actually  earned  by  is  the  Pacific  Slope  Newspapers, 
prompt  payment  so  far  as  the  Inc.,  representing  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
publishers  are  concerned.  Many  tana,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
a  letter  has  been  exchanged  with  a  selling  organization 
between  publishers  and  agencies  which  also  conducts  surveys  and 
over  this  matter  in  years  past,  research;  there  is  Newspaper 
Smalltown  publishers  have  Advertising  Service,  a  national 
listened  attentively  to  the  prob-  selling  organization  with  offices 
lems  of  the  agencies  and  adver-  in  Chicago,  New  York,  San 
tisers.  They  have  tried  to  an-  Francisco  and  Seattle;  to  which 
alyze  them  and  we  believe  have  is  added  the  Weekly  Newspaper 
worked  out  the  solution  in  Bureau,  an  organization  which 
eliminating  most  of  the  objec-  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
tions  and  cumbersome  methods  surveys  and  research  for  the 
of  doing  business  with  them,  weekly  newspaper. 

They  have  provided  a  business  Behind  many  of  these  national 
office  through  which  agencies  advertising  activities  is  the 


Small  Town  Papers 
Offer  Real  Service 


years  old;  iti 

•Jf WfPapers,  ij 

So,  after  alirtherfhS  ft 
going  on  now  for  22  years  evm 
thing  suggested  by  your  72' 
tributor,  Mr.  Wolff.  Numerto 
things  all  for  the  beSt^ 
newspapers,  in  addition  to 
concerned  with  national  adW 
tising. 

It  was  thoughtful  of  Mr  WoW 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  weekW 
newspaper.  These  notations 
made  that  he  may  be  in  nos^ 
Sion  of  the  facts,  and  thato^r 
national  advertising  agenciss 
and  national  advertisers  nuT 
from  these  statements  becoms 
acquainted  with  the  efforts  irf 
the  weekly  newspaper  to  prow 
Its  worthiness  of  consid«ation 
for  national  advertising  when 
budgets  are  being  made.  Facts 
and  figures  they  need  are  avail 
able  in  complete  and  accurate 
form.  Besides  all  these  matters 
there  is  the  reminder  that  all 
weeklies  are  now  making  notar¬ 
ized  circulation  statements  for 
scrutiny  of  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment. 


By  Homer  J.  Givens 

Secretary-Manager,  South  Dakota  Press  Association 


200th  Agency  in  4-A 

Lewis  Edwin  Ryan,  Inc 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  bringing  AAAA  mem¬ 
bership  to  a  total  of  200. 


TWO 

OOTOF 

THREE 

HOMES 


JOE  LAURE.  Jr. 


presents 


are  covered  by  the 


P  A  short,  sparkling, 

one  -  column  feature 
by  the  famous  radio 
star.  Triple  appeal — big 
names,  human  interest,  laughs. 
Wire  today  for  rates,  samples. 

E  A  T  U  R  E  S 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


Subject:  Publication  requirements  for  National  Advertising 


Instructions  to  interviewer 
Check  whether  person  interviewed  is 


j  Q  Advertiser 
^  Q  Account  Executive 
I  Q  Art  Director 


I  I  Copy  Chief 
I  I  Media  Director 
I  I  Research  Director 


Metro  Facts  for  Interested  Readers 


1.  THE  MAGAZINE  picture  sections 
of  Metroixslitan  Group  Gravure — 
part  and  parcel  of  26  of  the  country’s 
leading  Sunday  newspapers — reach 
an  audience  in  excess  of  15,000,000 
families  —  men,  women  and  teen 
agers.  That’s  better  than  one  out  of 
every  three  American  homes. 

2.  SOME  PEOPLE  claim  that  20  per¬ 
cent  coverage  of  a  market  is  adequate. 
Metro  Group’s  Sunday  magazine  pic¬ 
ture  sections  deliver  average  family 
coverage  of  63  per  cent  in  cities  of 
10,000  and  over;  an  average  of  better 
than  82  per  cent  in  539  of  those  cities, 
76  per  cent  in  711,  69  per  cent  in  880. 


3.  NO  AVAILABLE  readership  stud¬ 
ies  show  a  higher  average  inside  page 
readership  for  any  publication  than 
that  recorded  for  the  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  picture  sections  of  Metropolitan 
Group  Gravure.  Page  traffic  of  80  to 
90  per  cent  is  common.  Any  page  your 
advertisement  appears  on  is  good. 

4.  GENERALLY,  you  take  your  circu¬ 
lation  where  you  find  it.  In  Metro¬ 
politan  Gh'oup  Gravure,  you  take  it 
where  you  want  it — picking  and 
choosing  among  sections  in  from  10 
to  23  publishing  cities — changing 
copy,  dealer  listings  or  prices  to  suit 
local  conditions. 


1.  How  much  circulation  does  it  take  to  make 
an  advertising  campaign  effective  on  a 
national  basis  ? 

a.  1,000,000  □ 

b.  5,000,000  □ 

c.  10,000,000  □ 


2.  What  percentage  of  market  penetration 
do  you  consider  adequate  for  your 
advertising  ? 

a.  An  average  of  20  per  cent  □ 

b.  An  average  of  35  per  cent  Q 

c.  An  average  of  50  per  cent  Q 


3.  What  do  you  consider  adequate  average 
inside  page  readership  for  the  publication 
in  which  you  advertise  ? 

a.  20  per  cent  Q 

b.  40  per  cent  Q 

c.  60  per  cent  Q 


4.  How  closely  should  your  circulation  match 
your  distribution  {>attem  ? 

a.  Close  as  possible  Q 

Jb.  Up  to  50%  O 

c.  Makes  no  difference  Q 


Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 


CHICAGO 


V 


THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  PICTURE 
SECTIONS  INDEPENDENTLY 
PUBLISHED  AND  LOCALLY 
edited  for  15,000.000  FAMILIES 

mw  TORE  DITROIT 
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Hender.on  Keller 

Third  is  Keate,  who  spent 
two  years  at  the  Chicago  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts,  free-lanced  in 
Chicago  nine  years  and  in  New 
York  three. 

Best-seller  for  1946,  and  fifth 
on  the  three-year  list,  Hender¬ 
son  went  from  a  year  at  the 
Chicago  Academy  to  two  in  the 
Aviation  Division.  Studebaker 
Corporation,  and  didn’t  turn  to 
magazine  cartooning  until  1944. 
He  likes  it,  feels  "It’s  better 
A  MONTHLY  package  of  gag  seven  artists  collaborating.  than  having  to  work  for  a  liv- 

panels  by  artists  high  on  the  Some  of  these  seven  cartoon-  ing.” 
free-lances’  "oest-seller”  list  is  ists  worked  for  newspapers  be-  Owen  is  best  known  for 
the  new  offering  of  the  Chicago  fore  free-lancing,  but  all  have  "Philbert’’  cartoons  in  Collier’s 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn-  a  gypsy  streak,  as  witness  their  and  “Jasper’’  for  United  Fea- 
DicATE.  own  descriptions  how  they  be-  ture  Syndicate.  “First  job 

Twenty-eight  panels  will  go  came  gag  cartoonists:  drawing  for  Red  River  County 

into  each  package  and  seven  “Got  a  taste  for  drawing  while  Review  on  chalk  plates,’’  he 
top  artists  be  represented:  working  in  architect’s  office,”  says.  “After  that  several  small 
Bill  King.  Jeff  Keate,  Rodney  Keller  speaking,  “worked  on  newspaper  advertising  agencies, 
de  Sarro,  Tom  Henderson,  Ream-  various  newspapers  throughout  then  on  the  Dallas  Journal  for 
er  Keller,  Jefferson  Machamer  Ohio.  Bummed  about  the  coun-  several  years,  couple  years  on 
and  Frank  Owen.  The  feature  try,  rode  the  rods,  worked  in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  Then 
is  scheduled  for  mid-September,  wheat  fields,  later  spent  a  little  free-lancing  for  the  magazines.” 

For  editors  who  like  to  select  time  working  coastwise  ship-  Perhaps  his  love  of  outdoor 
cartoons  from  several  syndicated  ping.  Came  to  New  York  in  hobbies  inspired  his  children’s 
features  the  package  stresses  1930.  Spent  year  with  the  book,  “Morris  the  Midget 
flexibility.  The  panels  may  be  Financial  World,  then  a  year  Moose,”  on  which  Walt  Disney 
printed  one-a-day,  bunched  as  a  with  the  World-Telegram.  Judge  bought  movie  rights, 
weekend  cartoon  page  or  other-  magazine  took  my  .first  cartoon  King,  who  headed  the  three- 

wise  spaced,  but  the  one  pack-  in  1933  and  I’ve  been  free-  year  list  with  a  total  of  213 

age  contains  varied  talents  and  lancing  ever  since  ”  cartoons,  had  little  to  say  for 

...  ,  Italian-born,  mechanical  hob-  himself  except  that  he  lives  in 

The  artists,  each  of  whom  will  byist  de  Sarro  was  13  years  old  “Parsippany,  which  I  think  is 

3  month  for  when  Judge  accepted  his  first  in  New  Jersey.’ 

CT-IVYNS.  were  chosen  from  a  drawing  “which  in  a  way  ac-  First  of  the  group  to  acquire 
j  u  who  con-  counted  for  the  current  paper  a  national  reputation,  Jefferson 

trffiut^  the  greatest  number  of  shortage,”  he  says,  “I  bought  up  Machamer  helped  create  the 
individual  cartoons  accepted  every  available  copy.”  King  “girly”  cartoon,  combining 
and  run  by  the  Saturday  Eye-  Features  once  sent  him  to  glamor  and  humor,  and  drew 
ntng  Post,  Colliers,  Ladies’  Washington  to  caricature  Presi-  “Petting  Patty”  in  the  old  New 
Home  Journal,  Woman  s  Home  dent  Roosevelt,  cabinet  mem-  York  American.  After  a  quar- 
Lompanion  and  Amwican  mag-  bers  and  other  prominent  po-  ter-century  of  panels  “I  was  in- 
1946.  litical  figures,  de  Sarro  is  fourth  vited  to  be  listed  in  Who’s  Who 

Df  8,172  cartoons  appearing  in  on  the  three-year  “best  seller”  in  America  and  may  consent,” 

those  magazines  in  that  period,  Hst  ho  -save 
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Panel  Parcel  Offers 
Flexibility,  Top  Artists 

By  Helen  M-  Staunton 


Machamer,  by  Machomw 


A  Capital  Ship 

ROBERT  ( Believe  It  Or  Not' 
Ripley’s  Chinese  junk  is  still 
serving  as  a  capital  lever  for 
promotion  of  his  King  Featums 
panel— when  the  weather  cn 
operates.  Friday,  under  Albenj 
(N.  Y. )  Times-Union  sponsor 
ship  the  Mon  Lei  was  sched 
uled  to  sail  up  the  Hudso- 
under  escort  of  a  U.S.  Navy 
craft  and  a  blimp  to  be  greeted 
by  Albany  yachtsmen  and  city 
officials.  Plans  for  a  twoiiT 
celebration  include  a  local 
broadcast.  Rotary  luncheon,  a 
mass  interview  by  high  school 
reporters  on  the  Mon  Lei,  a 
cocktail  party  for  city  officiak 
diner  with  Publisher  Fred  Arch; 
bald  of  the  Times-Union  as  host 
a  theater  personal  appearance, 
and  “Believe  It  Or  Not”  day  a: 
Saratoga.  The  winner  of  the 
Times-Union’s  “Believe  It  Or 
Not”  contest  will  be  a  guest  0: 
the  junk  and  Ripley’s  Friday 
NBC  radio  program. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 


Your  paper  and  your  com¬ 
munity  need  our  weekly 
church  page  feature — NOW! 

You  should  Join  the  more 
than  300  USA  and  Canadian 
newspapers  now  using  thla 
series,  many  of  them  con¬ 
tinuously  since  1944  and 
1945. 

Proofs  of  152  ads  In  mat 
form  from  which  to  make 
selections,  or  we  will  ship 
you  our  regular  monthly 
service. 

This  series  is  running  In 
various  sizes  from  27  col¬ 
umn-inches  to  whole  pages. 
Charges  are  based  on  size  erf 
mats  and  circulation.  Some 
papers  using  as  editorial  fea¬ 
ture,  but  most  as  week-end 
lineage  builder. 

Without  obligation,  write 
today  for  proofs,  prices  and 
suggestions  for  making  this 
a  permanent  and  profitable 
feature. 


A  Laugh  Climax  in 

WASH  TUBBS 


Capital  newspaper  correspondents 
and  news  bureau  specialists  are  "doc¬ 
tors,''  in  a  sense,  taking  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  a  “hot  lead”  or  feeling  the 
pulse  of  some  international  bomb¬ 
shell.  They  seldom  prescribe  intimate 
■■medicine"  for  any  one  city,  county 
or  Slate. 


This  is  where  that  eminent  “Special¬ 
ist.”  Estlier  Van  Wagoner  Tufty,  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  run-of-the-mill  Wash¬ 
ington  columnists.  Her  column 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  WHIFFS 


catches  the  heart-beat  of  every  item  of  news  having  to  do  with  the 
an-as  subseribing  to  her  unique  Capital  feature.  She  writes  “leads” 
lor  these  newsiiapers.  intimately  localized.  Exclusive  territorial  rights. 
•'Good  medicine”  for  Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday  issues. 

ReleaMed  from  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO.  INC. 

30  Joyrnal  Sqyarw,  Jtrsyy  City,  N.  J. 


When  Buster  Kallikak  takes 
the  air  as  the  Kringle  Soap 
Baby  it’s  a  riot.  Leslie  Turner 
hits  a  new  high  in  humor. 

Another  Comic 


E.  E.  KEISTER 

First  in  Chitrch  AJvertkinf 
P.  O.  Box  86 
Strasburq,  Virgi«io 
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Students  Check 
Readership 
In  Wyoming 

Laramie,  Wyo.  —  Readership 
surveys  for  three  Wyoming 
dailies  were  made  recently  by 
classes  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wyoming,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Wallace  R. 
Biggs,  department  head.  The 
newspapers  surveyed  were  Lar¬ 
amie  Republican  -  Boomerang, 
Laramie  Bulletin,  and  Rock 
Springs  Rocket. 

The  surveys  of  the  two  Lar¬ 
amie  newspapers  were  made 
using  60  journalism  students, 
who  interviewed  300  readers — 
150  for  the  Bulletin  and  150  for 
the  Republican-Boomerang.  The 
Rock  Springs  Rocket  survey  was 
made  by  five  students  who  spent 
a  day  surveying  100  Rocket 
readers. 

In  each  of  the  surveys,  stu¬ 
dents  spent  approximately  15 
minutes  each  with  subscribers 
going  over  the  previous  day’s 
paper  from  cover  -  to  -  cover, 
checking  how  deeply  subscrib¬ 
ers  read  into  stories  and  edi¬ 
torials,  and  also  checking  read¬ 
ership  on  each  individual  ad  and 
feature.  By  drawing  vertical 
lines  into  stories,  students  in¬ 
dicated  how  far  each  reader 
penetrated  into  news-stories  and 
editorials. 

The  sam,pling  in  the  Laramie 
newspapers  was  approximately 
5%  of  the  total  subscribers;  in 
Rock  Springs,  6%. 

With  only  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,  students  were  welcom^ 
into  the  homes  where  surveys 
were  being  made. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the 
Laramie  survey  are: 

Best-read  comic  strip:  “Blon- 
die” — although  “Dick  Tracy” 
registered  higher  with  men 
than  “Blondie." 

“Ten-Twenty-five  Years  Ago” 
column  very  popular. 

Highest  readership  recorded 
was  a  front-page  editorial  that  r 
Jumped  inside. 

Readership  on  stories  jumped 
from  Page  1  fell  off  50%  in  the 
jumped  sections. 

Local  stories  received  higher 
readership  than  national. 

Readers  prefer  radio  logs  to 
cover  the  entire  day  instead  of 
morning  papers  carrying  the 
logs  up  to  4  p.m.  and  evening 
papers  not  starting  the  logs 
until  noon. 

“Cheesecake”  was  looked  at 
as  much  by  women  as  by  men. 

Generally  speaking,  “the  big¬ 
ger  the  ad  the  higher  the  reader- 
rtip.” 

Readers  are  likely  to  overlook 
material  in  “ears.”  The  Bul¬ 
letin’s  weather-forecast  at  the 
bottom  of  Page  1  received  twice 
the  readership  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican-Boomerang’s  weather-fore¬ 
cast.  which  is  in  an  ear  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of 
Page  1. 

■ 

Advertisers  Have  Fun 

Kenosha,  Wis. — Kenosha  Eve¬ 
ning  News  was  host  to  more 
than  350  advertisers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  outing  for  advertisers  given 
by  Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  president, 
Kenosha  News  I^blishing  Co.  L 


Taft  Endorsed 

New  Bedford,  Moss. — In  its 
Aug.  2  issue,  the  Standard- 
Times  come  out  editorially  in 
iovor  of  U.  S.  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  of  Ohio  as  the  Repub¬ 
lican  presidential  nominee. 
The  Standard-Times,  of  which 
Basil  Brewer  is  publisher,  sold 
”he  stands  out  as  the  candi¬ 
date  lor  the  Presidency  most 
likely  to  lead  his  party  to  vic¬ 
tory  in  1948." 

President  Thanks 
Press  for  Kindness 

Washington — The  press  of  the 
United  States  has  received  the 
thanks  of  President  Truman  for 
its  kindness  during  the  illness 
and  funeral  of  his  mother. 

The  President  invited  all  press 
and  radio  correspondents  to  the 
White  House  in  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  gathering  other 
than  a  press  conference.  Spec¬ 
ulation  that  Mr.  Truman  might 
be  planning  a  countrywide  po¬ 
litical  tour  was  soon  dissipated. 
He  explained  he  wished  to  speak 
from  the  heart  in  expressing  his 
appreciation  for  the  way  the 
press,  and  particularly  the  news 
photographers,  honored  his  re¬ 
quest  that  no  pictures  be  taken 
and  that  news  coverage  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
happenings. 

■ 

Ne-w  Route  Lists 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  —  New 
grocery  and  drug  route  lists 
have  been  compiled  and  are 
available  without  charge  at 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram. 
Listed  are  369  independent  and 
chain  grocers  in  the  city’s  cor¬ 
porate  limits  and  363  stores  in 
the  trading  zone.  The  drug  lists 
include  181  outlets. 


Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

u  here  it  really  counts 

.  .  .  to  tlic  sales-minded  President,  the 
t’ice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  the 
(leneral  Sales  Manager  ...  to  the 
Top  Management  of  Marketing. 

8  Men  like  this 

Sales  Management 
subscriber: 


Texas  Bandits 
Lazy  Critters, 
Editor  Finds 

Dallas,  Tex. — Alexander  W. 
( Sandy )  Neville,  82-year-old 
editor  of  the  Paris  (Tex.)  News, 
was  in  Dallas  doing  research  for 
a  book  he  is  writing  on  early 
days  in  north  Texas. 

By  standards  of  the  old-time 
badmen,  modern  criminals 
"aren’t  nearly  so  energetic,  in 
fact,  might  be  called  downright 
lazy,”  Neville  said. 

“Your  old-time  Texas  bandit 
and  murderer  thought  nothing 
of  tearing  around  the  country 
and,  maybe,  committing  a  bank 
robbery,  a  train  holdup  and  a 
half-dozen  murders,  all  in  the 
space  of  a  week  or  so.” 

Neville  has  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Paris  for  65  years.  He 
shows  up  at  the  office  six  days 
a  week,  runs  the  paper,  writes 
a  “Backward  Glances”  column 
and  sometimes  goes  out  on 
stories.  He  likes  to  cover  the 
ball  games. 

He  recalls  the  time  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  last  Indian-style  ex¬ 
ecution  of  a  murderer  in  Indian 
territory.  The  Choctaw  Indian 
sheriff  shot  the  convicted  Indian 
with  a  rifle,  then  dumped  a 
bucket  of  water  into  the  man’s 
nostrils  to  strangle  him  and 
make  sure  he  was  dead. 

“It  was  gruesome,”  said  Nev¬ 
ille,  “but  they  were  executing 
the  fellow  for  committing  67 
murders.” 


Picture  Thotl 

St.  Poul,  Minn.  —  Getdoj 
Mott,  member  of  the 
tion  department  of  the  St  Pg^i 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Prea,  con. 
ducted  1,300  visitors  thioogli 
the  newspaper  plant  duiijq 
the  last  year. 

He  said  more  persons  mo. 
vel  at  the  Wirephoto  equip, 
ment  than  at  anything  else  is 
the  building. 

$37,000  Ad  Outlay 
Brings  20,000  Queries 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.— Miami 
Beach’s  investment  of  $3754(1 
in  advertising  its  summer  at 
tractions  has  paid  dividends  in 
both  new  business  and  increased 
inquiries  far  in  excess  of  normal 
expectations,  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  analysis  indicatet 
Inquiries  from  prospective 
tourists  showed  a  rise  of  121$ 
over  last  year  when  the  ci^’i 
advertising  was  confined  to  ei 
penditure  of  $10,000  in  a  select 
list  of  newspapers.  This  yea; 
the  city  allotted  $25,210  for 
spring  and  summer  newspape 
advertising  and  an  additional 
$12,430  for  magazines. 

Total  written  inquiries  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1947  were 
19,743  as  compared  to  81123 
during  the  same  period  in  1946 
Letters  were  representative  of 
every  state  and  several  foreign 
countries. 


TEST  IT 

IN  FALL  RIVER! 

FALL  RIVER.  MASSACHUSETTS,  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  agency  and  manufacturer  as  a 
self-contained  test  market.  Several  top-flight 
national  advertisers  have  recently  concluded 
highly  successful  tests  in  this  area.  Here's  a 
highly  compact,  urban  market  completely  cov¬ 
ered  by  one  newspaper,  at  one  low  cost,  without 
any  duplication  whatsoever. 

273  diversified  manufacturing  firms 
make  Fall  River  one  of  the 
^‘Bright  Spots”  in  industrial  New  England! 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  in 

MANAGEMENT 

New  York  *  Chicago  *  Santa  Barbara 


Rapresented  NiOUmaUy  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Vork  Philadalphia  Chicago  Dsfrolt 

n  Atlanta  San  Francisco  Lo*  Anqalts 
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Retail  Sales  in 
Milwaukee,  1939-1946 


Retail  sales  in  Milwaukee  county  were 
$796,508,000  in  1946,  according  to 
Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying 
Power  ($887,000,000  by  Census  Bu¬ 
reau  estimates).  The  percentage  gain 
since  1939  is  the  largest  for  any  city 
over  500,000,  but  Los  Angeles. 


Reason  No.  1 — 94,700  MORE  people 
employed  in  Milwaukee  county  than 
in  1939 — 357,700  in  April,  1947. 


Reason  No.  2  —  Factory  production 
worker  pay  rolls  have  more  than 
TRIPLED — were  $8,106,000  weekly 
for  152,100  workers  in  April,  1947, 
compared  to  $2,660,000  weekly  for 
95,600  workers  in  1939. 


Reason  No.  3 — Income  in  1946  to¬ 
taled  $1,315,427,000,  or  250%  of  the 
1939  figure.  The  average  per  family, 
$5,314,  was  exceeded  in  only  one  city 
as  large  or  larger. 


( 
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“HOUSTON  is  another  living  proof  of  Texas  en¬ 
terprise  and  vigor.  It  was  founded  50  miles  from 
the  sea  and  made  itself  a  deepw  ater  port  by  digging 
a  channel  down  Buffalo  Bayou.  Financial  hub  of  a 
region  rich  in  lumber,  agricultural  products,  and 
oil;  and  a  distributing  center  for  a  good  share  of 
Texas  raw  materials,  Houston  has  trebled  its  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  last  twenty  years  and  shows  no  signs 
of  slackening  its  growth  . . .  Houstonians  boast  that 
theirs  is  a  city  that  has  never  known  a  depression . . . 
Houston’s  population  is  already  close  to  600,000  and 
may  well  crowd  the  million  mark  within  another 
decade.” 

—from  the  book  “Look  at  America:  the 

Southwest”  by  the  editors  of  LOOK 

(Counesy  of  LOOK — America's  Family  Magazine) 

SELLjlj^its/OJff  IN  THE  CHRONICLE 

Houston,  by  far  the  South’s  largest  and  richest  mar¬ 
ket,  is  growing  rapidly— but  its  growth  is  sound. 
One  single  medium.  The  Houston  Chronicle,  reaches 
all  le\’els  and  corners  of  this  market  with  rare  ef¬ 
ficiency:  the  kind  of  efficiency  which  makes  the 
soace  buver’s  job  a  delight.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 


LIBEL 


We  pioneered  this  field  and 
now  serve  Newspapers  and 
Broadcasters  nationwide. 
Have  your  Insurance  Broker 
write  us  for  full  details  and 
quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 

lasuraaca  Exehaae*  tldg., 
Koasas  City,  Mitsearl 


The  Heuslon  Chronicle 


Th»  Houston  Morfcot  it  loU 
\  when  your  tfoty  it  tnW 
f  .  .  in  Tho  Chiookit 


1.  W.  MtCAITMY 
Netieeef  A^vertisief  Meeege* 
THE  WANHAM  COMPANY 

Netieeol  Repreceetetives 
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Kj  of  fomilles  in  each 
county  reading  Minne 
opolit  Sunday  Tribune 


40%  or  more 
coverage 

20%  to  40% 
coverage 

10%  to  20%, 
coverage 


Any  way  you  look  at 
it... one  of  America’s 
great  coverage  buys. 


Letters  Reveal 
Editors'  Roles 
With  Lincoln 

Washington  —  More  than  200 
letters  from  leading  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  Civil  War 
period  have  been  found  among 
the  18,300  items  in  the  recently 
opened  Lincoln  collection. 

Many  of  the  editors  were 
friendly  to  the  philosophies  and 
aims  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Others 
were  hostile.  A  few  started  out 
by  supporting  him  but  broke 
with  him  later  over  administra¬ 
tion  details. 

One  of  the  President’s  closest 
friends  was  Joseph  Medill,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In 
1860,  he  tried  to  enlist  the  sup¬ 
port  of  James  Gordon  Bennett 
of  the  New  York  Herald  in  Lin¬ 
coln’s  behalf.  As  a  reward,  Ben¬ 
nett  was  offered  the  post  of 
Minister  to  France,  but  he  de¬ 
clined. 

Bennett  Sounded  Out 

In  a  letter  to  Lincoln  on  June 
19,  1860,  Medill  disclosed  his  in¬ 
tention  of  going  to  New  York  to 
sound  out  Bennett,  after  being 
informed  by  a  reliable  an  in¬ 
fluential  Republican  leader  that 
he  had  talked  with  the  New 
York  editor  and  found  him  “not 
unwilling  to  dicker.’’ 

“I’ll  have  a  preliminary  inter¬ 
view  with  his  ‘Satanic  majesty’ 
.  .  .  and  ascertain  his  state  of 
mind,’’  Medill  wrote. 

“We  deem  it  highly  important 
to  spike  his  gun;  his  affirmative 
help  is  not  of  great  consequence, 
but  he  is  powerful  for  mischief. 
.  .  .  We  think  his  terms  will  not 
be  immoderate.  He  is  too  rich 
to  want  money.  Social  position 
we  suspect  is  what  he  wants. 
He  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to 
be  invited  with  his  wife  and  son 
to  dinner  or  tea  at  the  White 
House  and  to  be  ‘made  of’  by  the 
big  men  of  the  party." 

Medill's  Advice  of  1865 

One  of  the  last  tenders  of  ad¬ 
vice  received  by  Lincoln  came 
in  a  long  confidential  letter  from 
Medill  on  Jan.  15,  1865.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  the  appointment  of 
ardent  anti-slavery  men  to  vari¬ 
ous  political  posts,  and  said: 
“Don’t  be  in  too  much  hurry  for 
peace.  Don’t  coax  the  rebel 


Not  Much  Chance 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Courier- 
ExpreH  14th  annual  Hole-in¬ 
tournament  attracted  1,500 
Western  New  York  linksmen. 
The  winner  had  an  all-time 
high  score  of  21.  The  distance 
between  tee-off  and  hole  is 
150  yards. 

James  C.  Kennedy,  Courier- 
Express  promotion  manager, 
figured  that  105,000  balls  had 
been  shot  in  the  tournament 
with  only  four  hole-in-one 
shots  having  been  scored  in 
14  years.  Based  on  these  fig¬ 
ures,  a  hole-in-one  is  a  26.250 
to  1  chance. 


chiefs  but  pound  them  a  little 
more.  When  they  are  sufficiently 
whipped  they  will  gladly  accept 
your  terms  and  peace  then  made 
will  be  enduring.” 

Letters  from  Horace  Greeley, 
militant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  show  he  broke  with 
Medill  in  mid  1858  over  what  he 
considered  Lincoln’s  over-concil¬ 
iatory  attitude  toward  slavery. 

In  1862  Greeley  attacked  the 
President  for  his  “mistaken  def¬ 
erence  to  rebel  slavery.”  Greeley 
advocated  postponement  of  the 
Republican  convention  of  1864, 
arguing  Lincoln  was  not  the 
party’s  real  choice. 

A  letter  from  Henry  J.  Ray¬ 
mond  of  the  New  York  Times 
offered  assistance  to  Lincoln  in 
relieving  him  of  public  blame 
for  failure  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
peace  conference  of  1864. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
was  revealed  as  another  ardent 
abolitionist  editor  who  sup¬ 
ported  Lincoln  when  he  felt  the 
President  was  working  for 
emancipation. 

Youth  Stories 
Dulv  Tagoed 
In  Barrv  Plan 

Phoenix.  Arlz. — 'When  R.  W. 
“Bob”  Barrv  was  apnointed 
managing  editor  of  Phoenix 
Gazette  on  March  1.  1947,  he 
began  giving  attention  to  the 
question  of  juvenile  news. 

Like  almost  pverv  newspaner. 
the  Gazette  had  been  carrving 
a  heaw  nuota  of  stories  dealing 
with  delinqtiencv  and  other  tra¬ 
gic  phases  of  young  lives.  Barr’^' 
felt  there  was  entirelv  too  much 
emnhasis  on  this  kind  of  news 
while  not  enough  was  being 
written  about  the  bovs  and  girls 
who  were  good  citizens,  en¬ 
gaged  in  wholesome  activities. 

’Youth  Project'  Organized 

’The  result  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Gazette’s  “Youth 
Project,”  All  agencies  engaging 
in  voiith  work  were  contacted 
and  asked  to  nrovide  news.  The 
Gazette  promised  complete  cov¬ 
erage.  with  art.  of  the  youth 
pro«»rams. 

The  Gazette  now  carries  in  al¬ 
most  everv  edition  one  or  more 
.stories  telling  of  the  activities 
and  achievements  of  Arizona 
youth — a  satisfactory  contrast 
to  the  stories  of  those  in  trouble. 

To  point  up  these  stories  of 
worthwhile  activitv,  a  one-half 
column  cut — A  Gazette  Youth 
Story — is  indented  just  below 
the  lead  to  attract  the  reader’s 
attention. 

’The  Gazette  has  “adopted” 
an  oufit  of  Senior  Boy  Scouts 
who  specialize  in  mountain 
climbing. 

Senior  Scout  Outfit  No.  1  of 
the  Roosevelt  Council.  Phoenix. 
Ariz..  was  already  organized  but 
operating  on  an  unstable  basis 
without  a  sponsor  until  Barry 
heard  about  it.  ’The  Gazette’s 
offer  to  serve  as  sponsor  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  the  15  boys. 

A  Scout  Committee,  composed 
of  Gazette  editorial  workers, 
was  set  up  and  plans  made  with 
the  boys  and  their  scoutmaster 
for  a  busy  future. 


Veterans  Repay 
With  Vera's  Day 

Detroit,  Mich. — Vera  Brown, 
Detroit  Times  columnist,  is  to 
signally  honored  Aug.  16  with  a 
“Vera  Brown 
Day,”  at  Percy 
Jones  Hospital, 

Battle  Creek 
Mich. 

Disabled 
American  Veter¬ 
ans  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  observ¬ 
ance  “in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the 
fine  treatment 
Miss  Brown  has 
accorded  dis¬ 
abled  veterans, 
both  during  and 
since  the  war.” 

Mike  Whalen, 
committee  chairman,  is  in  charge 
of  the  testimonial. 

Nationwide  Airlines  has  do¬ 
nated  use  of  a  plane  to  fly  a 
troupe  of  entertainers  from  De¬ 
troit’s  theaters  and  night  clubs 
and  a  gypsy  orchestra  to  the 
hospital  for  the  day. 

Miss  Brown  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  arranging  many  out¬ 
ings  to  Detroit  for  disabl^  vet¬ 
erans  at  the  Battle  Creek  infirm¬ 
ary. 


Brown 

DAV  welfare 


Syndicates 

continued  from  page  26 


Star  and  is  syndicated  Iw  Bell 
.  Speaking  of  the  per*,n»i 

touch  in  feature  promoti^ 

Hedda  Hopper  has  been  takiw 
her  vivacity  and  her  hatito 
some  of  the  towns  where  hn 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  Yob 
News  Syndicate  Hollywood  cd 
umn  appears.  The  visits  have 
been  unscheduled,  Hedda’s  ef 
fort,  she  says,  to  contact  her 
readers  through  her  editors 
Just  as  Andrei  Gromyko’s  it 
cent  veto  created  another  criiii 
in  UN,  NEA  Service  was  ^ 
tributing  a  two-part  S.  Burton 
Heath  story  on  “UN  and  the 
Cold  Shoulder.”  NEA  quickly 
rushed  through  an  immediate 
release.  .  .  .  Newest  Registis 
&  Tribune  serial  is  “Change  of 
Heart,”  by  Katherine  Macy 


Cartoon  Chat 

BILL  MAULDIN,  UFS  car. 

toonist,  and  his  drawing  board 
start  a  cross-country  tour  this 
month  that  will  provide  bits  of 
Americana  for  his  feature.  He 
will  take  his  typewriter  and 
turn  out  short  companion  pieces 
that  may  be  run  with  each  car¬ 
toon.  His  itinerary  will  t^e 
him  from  Maine  across  the 
northern  states,  through  the 
Southwest  and  South.  . . .  Speak¬ 
ing  of  tours,  Zack  Mosley,  ere 
attor  of  the  CT-NYN  “Smilin' 
Jack”  has  just  completed  his 
12-month  circuit  of  air  shows 
with  his  drawing  board  and 
plane. 

Piccard  Story 


Notes  and  Personals 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  CRANE’S 

“Worry  Clinic”  returns  to 
Hopkins  Syndicate  Sept.  1  fol¬ 
lowing  termination  of  a  sales 
arrangement  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures.  Maurice  Williams  is  the 
new  sales  manager  of  HS,  with 
headquarters  at  Mellett,  Ind. 
The  radio  “Worry  Clinic”  is  still 
handled  by  the  syndicate’s  Chi¬ 
cago  radio  office. 

United  Feature  Syndicate 
columnist  Marquis  Childs  will 
fly  to  Europe  in  mid-August  for 
a  two-month  fact-finding  trip  to 
several  countries,  especially 
Greece.  .  .  .  Bell  Syndicate  has 
obtained  second  serial  rights  to 
Helen  Lombard’s  book  on  seri¬ 
ous  and  absurd  aspects  of  Wash¬ 
ington  life  “While  They  Fought” 
and  will  release  it  immediately 
in  eight  instalments.  Miss  Lom¬ 
bard  writes  for  the  Washington 


PROF.  AUGUSTE  PICCARD,  | 
who  pushed  into  the  strato-  \ 
sphere  55,000  feet  above  tte  ; 
earth  in  1932  is  starting  an  ex-  ! 
pedition  to  use  the  balloon  prin¬ 
ciple  in  diving^l2,000  feet  below 
sea  level,  and  the  series  on  his  I 
scientific  adventure  is  being  ! 
syndicated  by  North  Amemcam  f 
Newspaper  Alliance.  The  series  i 
will  consist  of  seven  prelimi-  i 
nary  stories  under  Prof.  Pic-  i 
card’s  byline  describing  the  na-  ■ 
ture  of  his  experiment  and  will  i 
follow  with  a  half-dozen  on  the 
expedition  as  it  moves  towards  | 
its  diving  destination  and  an-  ° 
other  half-dozen  describing  what 
Piccard  sees  and  experiences  I 
under  s»p  The  stories  on  the  j 

expediti  ill  be  written  by  t 
Jacques  is  Piccard,  French  iS 
journal  ..id  son  of  the  scien-  | 
tist,  wh  accompanies  the  expe-  i 
dition.  The  first  article  was  re-  s 
leased  Aug.  5.  t 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEl 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  oewipep** 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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COPPER 


They  called  it  "The  Iron  Horse”  a  hundred 
years  ago,  but  even  then  copper  and  brass 
rode  the  rails  in  the  form  of  locomotive 
tubes,  flues,  crowns,  bushings  and  bearings, 
bolts  and  fittings. 

'"^'Jay,  some  200,000,000pounds  of  cop- 
f.  ?ve  in  freight  car  journal  bearings. 
To  Luild  the  average  electric  locomotive 
requires  some  30,000  pounds  of  copper,  the 
typical  steam  locomotive  takes  4500 
pounds,  a  Pullman  car  2200.  Historically, 
about  15,000  pounds  of  the  red  metal  are 
used  for  each  elearified  track-mile —  while 


untold  quantities  of  copper  are  employed 
in  the  vast  signaling  and  communication 
systems  that  buttress  the  railroads’  right 
of  way. 

Thus  copper,  and  its  alloys  brass  and 
bronze,  serve  railroading  in  a  multiplicity 
of  ways.  In  this  and  other  industries  the 
technician  continues  to  find  that  no  other 
metals  do  so  many  jobs  so  well — because 
no  others  combine  so  advantageously  the 
properties  of  strength,  workability,  free¬ 
dom  from  rust,  high  electrical  and  thermal 
conduaivity,  plus  corrosion  resistance. 


da  anaconda  copper  mining  company 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  RRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  AND  CARLE  COMPANY 
INnRNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REPINING  COMPANY 


Testimonial 
Battle  Rouses 
Houston  Voters 

Houston,  Tex. — If  testimonials 
will  sell  chewing  gum,  soap  and 
cigarets,  why  shouldn’t  they 
‘  sell”  an  election  campaign? 

So  figured  Houston  Press 
when  it  faced  a  double-barreled 
political  problem. 

First,  only  a  handful  of  voters 
were  interested  in  what  the 
Press  considered  an  extremely 
important  election  —  a  special 
vote  to  decide  whether  Houston 
should  cast  off  its  four-year-old 
city  manager  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  revert  to  the  old 
‘‘strong  mayor”  type. 

Second,  political  seers  were 
predicting  that  the  eight  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  return  the 
mayor-aldermen  system  would 
ride  into  effect  by  a  3-to-l  vote — 
and  the  Press  was  “against”  all 
the  amendments. 

25,000  Instead  of  15,000 
Result:  25,000  voters  went  to 
the  polls,  although  the  general 
pre-election  guess  had  been  for 
15,000. 

The  amendments  carried,  de¬ 
spite  the  Press’  campaign,  but 
by  majorities  of  less  than  2,500 
votes,  less  than  55%. 

That  the  testimonial  technique 
has  its  effect  was  best  evidenced 
when,  during  election  week, 
Houston  Post  and  Houston 
Chronicle,  both  of  whom  favored 
the  amendments,  began  publish¬ 
ing  testimonials  of  their  own  to 
“fight  fire  with  fire.” 

The  Press  began  sounding  its 
guns  on  July  14th,  12  days  be¬ 
fore  election,  with  one  short 
item,  in  which  a  private  citizen 
“endorsed”  a  “No”  vote  on  the 
amendments. 

‘They  Say'  on  Page  One 
Three  Houstonians  were  quot¬ 
ed  the  10th  day  before  election, 
and  the  standing  head,  “THEY 
SAY:”,  was  installed  on  Page 
One  of  the  Press. 

From  then  on.  until  the 
Wednesday  before  Saturday’s 
vote,  “They  Say”  snowballed 
into  bigger  and  more  impressive 
displays,  reaching  its  climax  48 
hours  prior  to  election.  That 
was  the  afternoon  the  Press  de¬ 
voted  an  unprecedented  six  full 
columns  of  Page  One  to  “They 
Say:  Vote  ‘NO.’”  Workingmen, 
executiv^^s.  church  leaders,  war 
veterans,  housewives  and  polit¬ 
ical  chiefs  were  quoted  on  their 
objects  to  the  amendments,  and 
dozens  of  pictures  were  used. 

By  then,  the  Chronicle  and 
the  Post  had  found  some  pro¬ 
amendment  endorsers,  and  were 
liberally  dosing  Page  One  with 
their  arguments. 

From  an  off-year,  sleepy  spe¬ 
cial  election,  the  impending  vote 
casting  suddenly  took  on  polit¬ 
ical  glamor,  and  people  began 
hunting  their  poll  tax  receipts. 
Mayor  Oscar  Holcombe,  sponsor 
of  the  amendments,  made  an 
llth-hour  splurge  of  speeches. 
Barbers  forsook  baseball  as  their 
customary  seasonal  topic.  And 
by  SatuMay,  election  day,  the 
sides  were  clearly  drawn. 

Even  so,  the  record  off-year 
vote  took  both  sides  by  surprise. 


2  The  Houston  Press  Arizona  Times 

Columnist  Hits 
At  New  Deal 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  The  South¬ 
west  is  getting  a  preview  of  seri¬ 
ous  politics — and  chuckle — from 
an  editorial  slugging  match  be¬ 
tween  Arizona  Times  and  one 
of  its  columnists,  Columbus 
Giragi.  No  punches  are  being 
pulled. 

Early  this  year,  when  the 
Times  became  a  daily,  Giragi, 
former  Northern  Arizona  news¬ 
paperman,  was  signed  to  con¬ 
tribute  his  column  “Let  the 
Chips  Fall”  thrice  weekly.  At 
the  time.  Publisher  John  Boet- 
tiger,  long-time  champion  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  his 
father-in-law,  announced  he  re- 
Houston  Press  frontpage  in  battle  ^rved  the  right  to  disagree  with 
of  testimonials. 


Safety  Council 
Award  Winners 


Detroit  Editor 
Covers  Paris  Beat 

Detroit,  Mich.— Mary  Mor 
columnist  and  fashion  edii 
Detroit  News,  has  sailed  fur 
Paris  to  write  a  ” 

special  series  of 
articles  for  the 
Woman’s  De¬ 
partment  of  the 
News. 

While  there. 

Miss  Morris, 
widely  known 
in  New  York  and 
Detroit  for  fash¬ 
ion  show  report¬ 
ing,  will  study 
the  Paris  fash¬ 
ion  situation  and 
emphasize  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  American  styles. 

In  addition.  Miss  Morris  plus 
also  to  write  a  series  of  fei. 
tures  of  general  interest  to  De 
troit  women.  They  will  includf 
stories  on  European  wome 
their  every-day  life, 
problems,  food  situation,  chi 


Monii 


Giragi. 

Such  an  occasion  arose  re¬ 
cently  when  Giragi  took  the 
New  Deal  to  task  for  many 
things,  and  concluded: 

New  g’el.’TreV'S'“.mo^Sd  and  oU.er  aubiwd. 

and  disinfected,  in  our  humble 

opinion,  such  warranted  eman-  Deal  in  dollars  and  loss  of  t 
Chicago— The  National  Safety  cipation  can  come  only  from  the  ^erty.  We  are  grateful  to  Mi 
Council’s  award  for  DLstin-  Republican  Party  .  Boettiger  for  reminding  us  tha: 

guished  Service  to  Safety  has  The  next  day  the  -Tirn^es  edi-  great  progress  has  been 
been  conferred  on  two  news-  torialized  in  defense  of  the  New  for  the  common  man  ^mg  fti 
papers  — Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Deal.  ^  ,  p^t  15  years  of  Democratic  ad 

Journal  in  the  daily  field  and  Newspapers  in  many  parts  of  ministration  wf  are jnos 

Ivanhoe  (Minn.)  Times  in  the  Arizona  took  sides.  ^  u ^  ^ 

weeklv  field  Winsloto  (Ariz.)  Mail,  s^id  where  two  such  diversified opu 

T,.  ,■  j  d  di.  editorially:  “We  are  grateful  to  ions  can  be  expressed  in  writinj 

The  ^ards  were  made  for  the  “r  Qiragi  for  drawing  atten-  in  the  same  publication  withi: 
best  editorial  published  by  ^  the  high  cost  of  Uie  New  24  hours  of  each  other." 

newspapers  in  support  of  the  »  - - - - - 

campaign  to  hold  down  the 


Fourth  of  July  accident  toll. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
citations,  the  Council  Award  of 
Merit  was  conferred  on  the 
writers  of  the  two  winning  edi¬ 
torials.  Each  writer  also  re¬ 
ceived  $200.  They  are  Kenneth 
Nichols,  columnist  of  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  and  Dan  W. 
Johnson,  editor  of  the  Ivanhoe 
Times. 

Because  of  their  excellence, 
additional  editorials  in  both 
daily  and  weekly  fields  were 
selected  for  honorable  mention 
by  the  judges.  These  were: 

Dailies: — Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server  -  Dispatch,  William  J. 
Woods,  editor;  Oklahoma  Daily 
(Norman,  Okla.),  Bill  Ross,  edi¬ 
torial  writer;  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  Richard  P.  Greenleaf, 
editorial  writer;  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer,  Chads  O.  Skinner, 
editorial  writer;  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  Tom  Stout,  editor;  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal  (Madison, 
Wis. ),  Roy  L.  Matson,  editor. 

Weeklies: — Reedley  (Calif.) 
Exponent,  A.  J.  Hauge,  editor; 
Buhl  (Ida.)  Herald,  R.  M.  Mcln- 
tire,  editor  and  publisher;  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Valley  Journal, 
Cleve  Hermann,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Bill  Schwartz,  feature 
editor;  Crosby  (Minn.)  Courier, 
Miss  Bayle  Zurovsky,  editor. 

Judges  were  George  A.  Brand¬ 
enburg,  Chicago  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  Walter  G.  Curtis, 
editor  of  National  Publisher,  and 
W.  Earl  Hall,  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Traffic 
Safety  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Guzette. 


•  II 


Q« 


A. 


What  about  costs  in  Bermu(3a? 


It  costs 

more  to  visit  Bermutia 
today  than  before  the 
war.  This  is  true,  *  *  ^ 

of  course,  for  all  » 

resorts.  But  whereas 

most  resort  prices  have  sky-rocketed,  those 
in  Bermuda  have  made  only  a  reasonable  rise. 
Moreover,  Bermuda  is  a  place  where  visitors 
can  find  a  broad  choice  from  simplicity  to 
luxury— and  still  enjoy  all  the  features  of 
the  Islands.  That's  why  a  visit  to  Bermuda 
can  be  counted  a  better  vacation  investment 
today  than  ever  before. 

The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  Hamilton,  Beriuds. 
or  620  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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and  related  lines  sold  in  stores  during  1946. 


*£tHmof»d  1946  rtfail  salts  of  scarfs,  hattdktrchitfs,  glorts, 
handbags  and  small  Itolhtr  goods,  coslumt  jtwtiry  - 
and  hositry.  —  Fairchild  MarktUng  Research  Oepf. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  •  The  Retailer’s  Daily  Newspaper  •  Fairchild  Building  •  8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3 
The  daily  business  newspaper  serving  the  retailers,  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  of  women’s  and  children’s  apparel, 
xcassories,  fabrics  and  related  Industries — major  segment  of  America’s  second  largest  industry,  Testiles  and  Apparel. 
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RADIO 

F  acsimile-Television 
Ad  Tieup  Is  Offered 


PHILADELPHIA — Facsimile  is 

to  be  included  with  television 
when  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
this  Fall  opens  its  new  telecast 
facilities  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  on  the  site  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Arena. 

This  was  revealed  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Roger  W.  Clipp, 
general  manager  of  the  Inquir¬ 
er’s  station  WFIL.  to  the  effect 
they  will  offer  time  buyers  a 
unique  combination  of  time  on 
the  video  outlet,  WFIL-TV,  plus 
space  in  the  first  facsimile  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Inquirer.  The  In¬ 
quirer  has  been  experimenting 
In  public  demonstrations  with 
facsimile  broadcasts. 

“The  purchase  of  advertising 
rights  for  a  telecast  and  the  fac¬ 
simile  rights  for  the  same  event 
provide  the  advertiser  with  a 
logical  and  practical  promotion¬ 
al-merchandising  tie-up,”  Clipp 
declared.  “While  a  telecast  is 
being  transmitted  to  homes  all 
over  the  city,  facsimile  receiv¬ 
ers  will  carry  the  advertiser’s 
account  of  the  event  both  in 
homes  and  in  places  selected  for 
public  demonstration.” 

Rates  for  facsimile  space,  it 
was  stated,  are  expected  to  be 
set  up  on  a  per-page,  per-record- 
er  basis.  Thus,  the  formula  for 
establishment  of  charges  for 
facsimile  advertising  would  in¬ 
clude  the  factor  of  size  of  space 
contracted  for  and  circulation, 
as  determined  by  the  estimated 
thousands  of  viewers  per  set. 

This,  it  was  added,  might  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  establishment  of 
two  separate  rates:  one  for 
separate  rates:  one  for  home 
receivers  and  one  for  receivers 
set  up  for  public  viewing. 

To  ascertain  the  potential  vis¬ 
ibility  offered  by  facsimile.  In¬ 
quirer  management  has  been  re¬ 
cently  conducting  extensive  sur¬ 
veys.  According  to  figures  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Bureau  of  Traffic 
Engineering  of  the  City  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  total  of  736,096  pe¬ 
destrians  were  counted  at  six 
leading  intersections  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  city  area  during  one  12- 
hour  period  from  7  a.  m.  to 
7  p.  m. 

Ten  facsimile  receivers  set  at 
as  many  different  strategic  cen¬ 
ters,  according  to  the  survey 
estimates,  would  have  a  poten¬ 
tial  readership  of  nearly  1,000,- 
000  persons  in  Philadelphia  in 
a  12-hour  period.  These  sites  in¬ 
clude  eight  stations  within  the 
department  store-shopping  area, 
and  two  more  at  such  populous 
centers  as  West  Philadelphia 
and  Germantown. 

“Pending  the  mass  production 
of  facsimile  receivers”,  said 
Clipp,  “placement  of  the  receiv¬ 
ers  at  such  strategic  points 
would  give  television  advertis 
ers  visibility  for  their  messages, 
and  likewise  they  could  use  the 
facsimile  medium  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  their  current  and 
forthcoming  telecasts.” 


Clipp  also  pointed  out  that  re¬ 
ceivers  can  be  placed  at  cer¬ 
tain  clubs,  stores  and  public 
places  to  gain  for  the  advertiser 
a  definite  class  readership. 
Once  again,  the  showing  via 
facsimile  could  be  linked  with 
television,  with  the  telecast  giv¬ 
ing  the  sponsor  visual  and  aud¬ 
ible  identification.  Facsimile 
meanwhile,  would  repeat  the 
client’s  message,  affording  it 
lasting  visibility. 

To  facilitate  development  of 
the  entire  program,  James  T. 
Quirk  has  been  moved  up  from 
WFIL’s  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  manager  to  be  director  of 
public  relations  and  promotion. 
John  D.  Scheuer,  Jr.,  who  has 
been  serving  as  director  of  pro¬ 
gram  operations,  has  been 
named  operations  assistant  of  the 
station. 

What  Stations  Are  Doina 
AKRON,  O. — “The  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  Press  Conference  of  the 
Air”  is  given  once  a  month  on 
WAKR.  The  plan  calls  for 
guests  to  be  persons  with  whom 
the  Beacon  Journal  has  dis¬ 
agreed  editorially  or  who  have 
become  newsworthy  locally. 

*  «  • 

ST.  PAUL,  Minn. — Six  staff 
members  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  broad¬ 
cast  daily  or  weekly  on  Twin 
City  radio  stations. 

•  *  • 

ATLANTA,  Ga.— The  Atlanta 
Journal  sponsors  two  features 
which  present  Fashion  Editor 
Edith  Hills  Coogler  and  Food 
Editor  Grace  Hartley  on  weekly 
programs  over  WSB.  Mrs. 

Coogler’s  program,  the  “Wo¬ 
man’s  Angle  on  Fashion,”  deals 
with  all  phases  of  fashion  and 
beauty,  particularly  as  applied 
by  local  designers,  merchan¬ 
disers  and  other  experts.  She 
will  also  report  news  and  trends 
and  interview  local  people  on 
various  related  subjects.  Mrs. 


Hartley  gives  information  on  all 
phases  of  food  preparation. 

0  0  0 

LAWRENCE.  Mass. — “People  in 
the  News,”  a  wire  recorded 
show  featuring  interviews  with 
people  who  occupy  the  spotlight 
in  the  chronicled  happenings  of 
the  day,  is  a  WLAW  feature  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  Eagle 
and  Tribune.  .  .  .  William  H. 
Ridings,  veteran  sports  writer  in 
the  Eagle  and  Tribune,  has  a 
weekly  show  titled  “Rod  and 
Gun.” 

•  •  • 

WORCESTER,  Mass.— WT AG, 
owned  and  operated  by 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  turned  over  its 
programs  for  one  day  recently 
to  the  teen-age  Radio  Club, 
sponsored  by  the  station  to  edu¬ 
cate  high  school  students  from 
throughout  Central  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  intricacies  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  radio. 

•  •  • 

WWRL  has  entered  into  an  ex¬ 
change  agreement  with  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Ad¬ 
vocate,  to  receive  a  complete 
listing  of  the  station’s  programs 
each  day,  publicity  stories  with¬ 
in  the  paper  and  a  daily  display 

calling  attention  to  programs. 

The  newspaper  in  return  will 
be  promoted  during  the  noon¬ 
time  newscasts. 

*  •  • 

BOSTON  —  Twenty-three  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  editors  in  towns 
in  Greater  Boston  are  being 
given  an  opportunity  to  relay 
their  community  news  on  a  se¬ 
ries  on  WCOP,  the  Cowles  sta¬ 
tion.  The  microphone  is  given 
over  to  the  editors  or  publishers 
from  11:10  to  11:15  p.m.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  They  are 
free  to  discuss  community  is¬ 
sues,  present  a  news  feature,  or 
give  a  straight  community  news¬ 
cast. 

*  •  • 

PHILADELPHIA— A  weekly 
broadcast  of  local  news  has 
been  inaugurated  on  Suburban 
Philadelphia’s  Main  Line  by  the 
publishers  of  a  chain  of  four 
weeklies.  The  newscast  is  aired 
Thursday  at  4:30  p.m.,  over 
WNAR,  Norristown.  News  Is 
read  by  Dorothy  M.  Ogden,  re¬ 
porter  and  columnist  for  the 
papers,  and  is  written  by  a  staff 
o'  four  persons. 


Newspaper 
Station  Policy 
Put  on  Record 

Washington— The  policy  ^ 
the  Federal  Communicatlom 
Commission  with  respect  b 
newspaper  publisher  appC 
tions  for  broadcast  licenses  ha 
been  made  a  part  of  the  apiZ 
priations  committee  printed 
hearings. 

Senators  Reed  of  Kansas  mi 
Green  of  Rhode  Island  hid 
asked  FCC  Chairman  Charles  E, 
Denny  to  explain  for  the  record 
whether  FCC  “looks  with  n 
unfriendly  eye”  on  newspaner 
ownership  of  radio,  and  Denny 
answered : 

“The  way  I  would  state  the 
commission’s  poiicy  is  this'  a 
newspaper  may  own  a  radio  sb 
tion  and  it  is  perfectly  qualified 
to  own  a  radio  station.  How¬ 
ever,  when  a  newspaper,  in  a 
contested  proceeding,  finds  it 
self  in  competition  with  a  quali 
fied  non-newspaper  applicant  it 
faces  the  fact  that  the  commis 
sion  does  have  the  policy  of 
creating  as  many  avenues  for 
reaching  the  public  as  possible 
And  there  are  cases  where  the 
non-newspaper  applicant  ha 
been  successful  on  that  ground. 

“That  I  believe  is  a  sound  poi 
icy,  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
b^ause  in  a  democracy  it  is  ts 
sential  that  no  one  shall  eve 
get  a  monopoly  of  reaching  the 
minds  of  the  American  people 
We  have  hundreds  of  newspi 
pers  licensed.  Hundreds  of  raio 
stations  are  operated  by  newspi 
pers  particularly  frequency 
modulation  stations.” 

Personnel.  Etc. 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C.— Bruce 
Jolly  of  Gary,  Ind.,  will  be 
come  editor  of  the  News-Recori 
station  WFMY  when  it  begin! 
operation,  it  is  announced  by 
Gaines  Kelley,  general  manager 
Jolly  will  fill  in  at  various  post 
on  the  news  staffs  of  the  papers 
during  the  remaining  summer 
vacation  period  preliminary  to  1 
assuming  the  station  job.  JoUy  s 
began  newspaper  work  with  'j 
Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Daily  Cifuea,  s 
( Continued  on  page  38)  I 

Excellent  Opportunilji 
For  Experienced  I 
Personnel  Diredor 

Large  mldwestern  evening 
paper  has  opening  tor  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director  with  aditiinis- 
trative  ability  to  direct  all 
personnel  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.  This  ot  course  is  a  per¬ 
manent  position  with  tin# 
possibilities  tor  person  who 
qualities.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  responsibllitiej 

Please  write  tull  details  ot  ei- 
perlence  and  qualitications  tc 
Box  7891,  Editor  i  Publisher 


-DO  IT 

Here  Is  a  Trade  area  market  with  a  prosperous  186,- 
158  population,  packed  to  the  brim  with  nationally- 
advertised  and  established  BIO  industries,  where  “red 
tape"  is  cut.  We  go  after  new  plants — make  the  old 
ones  happy. 

In  a  like  manner,  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  find  It  is  one  market 
where  all  the  “red  tape”  of 
buying-power  analysis  Is  un¬ 
necessary.  Month  after  month, 
year  after  year,  business  and 
BUYING  both  grow.  No 
lengthy  research  needed — no 
reference  to  stability  files — 
no  intricate  “red  tape”  data 
required.  York  Is  a  “sure  bet”. 

Represented  by 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc. 


IDISPATCH 
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The  RCA  Metal  Detector  “blows  the  whistle  on  any  particle  of  metal  that  may  have  crept  into  the  package. 

RCA  Electronic  Meta!  Detector ~ 

arrests  "stowaways*' in  packaged  products! 


It  stands  guard  over  everything  from 
breakfast  cereals  to  after-dinner  mints, 
from  cigarettes  to  cough  drops  . . .  elim¬ 
inating  the  chance  that  a  bit  of  foreign 
metal  might  slip  by.  It  helps  American 
industry— that  employs  every  precaution 
to  assure  product  purity— to  protect 
automatically  the  foods  you  buy. 

High-frequency  radio  waves  form  an 
invisible  wall— sound  the  alarm,  if  any 
metal  is  accidentally  present.  Even 
metallic  flakes  with  a  diameter  of  70- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  cause  rejection 
by  this  amazing  RCA  achievement. 

The  RCA  Metal  Detector  was  de\  el- 
oped  by  RCA  product  engineers  in  co¬ 


operation  with  RCA  Laboratories— 
world  center  of  radio  and  electronic 
research.  The  same  pioneering  and 
research  that  produced  this  Metal 
Detector  keep  all  RCA  products  at  the 
top  in  their  fields. 

So  when  you  buy  anything  made  by 
RCA— an  RCA  Victor  radio,  television 
receiver, Victrola  radio-phonograph, 
phonograph  record  or  radio  tube,  you 
get  one  of  the  finest  instruments  of  its 
kind  science  has  achieved. 

yoirre  in  New  York,  cUm’t  miss  seeing  the  radio 
aiuf  eU'ctronic  wonders  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36 
W  est  49th  Street,  across  from  Radio  C'ity.  Free  admis¬ 
sion.  Radio  Cor;>or«/um  of  America,  RCA  Builditu:, 
Radio  City,  \ew  York  20. 

"Viefro’o"  T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pa*.  O^. 


The  RCA  N  fetal  Detector  operates 
tiirougli  a  rejection  device,  or  by 
st<)ppini»  tile  eonvevor  belt  or  bv 
Hivint;  an  alann.  The  RCA  Metal 
Detector  also  sac  es  niachinerv  from 
damai'e  by  “tramp”  metal.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  to  RCA,  RC.\  Bid"., 
Radio  Citv,  Xew  York  20. 
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bv  News-Review  Staffer  Iris 
Helliwell. 


Group  Acquires 
Station  WORD 
In  Spartanburg 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Purchase 
of  WORD,  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  outlet  here,  by  news¬ 
paper  and  other  interests  for 
$110,000  has  been  announced. 

Spartan  Radiocasting  Co.  has 
assumed  management,  acquired 
from  Smith  Davis,  newspaper 
broker,  and  Joseph  Bryan. 

Walter  Brown  15  president  of 
the  new  firm.  Other  stockhold¬ 
ers  are  James  F.  Byrnes,  former 
Secretary  of  State;  and  Spartan¬ 
burg  Herald-Journal  Co.  Direc¬ 
tors  are  Phil  Bucheit,  publisher 
of  Herald-Joumal;  D.  S.  Burn¬ 
side,  also  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Brown. 

The  new  firm  purchased 
WORD  fer  $85,000  and  con¬ 
tracted  to  pay  an  additional 
$25,000  for  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  equipment.  The  transfer, 
approv^  by  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission,  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  assignment  of 
license  for  WORD-FM,  which 
had  been  issued  to  Davis  and 
Bryan. 

WORD  was  e.'itablished  in  1940 
by  the  Spartanburg  AdvertLsing 
Co.  of  which  Brown  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

Appointment  of  J.  W.  Kirk 
Patrick,  former  assistant  general 
manager  of  WSPA.  as  station 
manager  of  WORD  has  been  an 
nounced.  Sterling  Wright,  for 
mer  WSPA  program  director, 
will  be  program  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  John  Carrington,  man 
ager  of  WORD  until  its  sale,  will 
remain  as  commercial  manager, 
with  Clyde  J.  Burdette  as  chief 
engineer. 
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and  later  was  a  member  of  the 
news  staffs  of  the  Indianapolis 
find.)  News,  and  Gary  Post- 
Tribune. 

•  •  * 

.4MERICUS,  Ga.— WDEC,  a  250 
watter,  recently  went  on  the 
air.  The  station  is  affiliated 
with  the  Americas  Times-Re- 
corder,  James  R.  Blair,  owner  of 
the  daily,  being  president  and 
majority  stockholder  of  Ameri- 
cus  Broadcasting  Co.  Studios 
are  on  the  second  fioor  of  the 
Times-Recorder  building.  W.  E. 
(Eddie)  Johnson  is  manager  of 
the  station,  an  affiliate  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System. 

*  •  * 

McMinnville,  ore.  —  Phiiiip 
N.  Bladine  and  Jack  B.  Bladine, 
owners  of  the  Telephone-Regis¬ 
ter,  will  operate  a  new  radio 
station  here,  with  studios  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  newspaper 
building.  They  have  filed  appli¬ 
cation  for  permits  for  a  250-watt 
FM  station. 

•  •  • 

ROSEBURG,  Ore.— M  a  r  s  h  a  1 1 
Pengra,  manager  of  the  Rose- 
burg  News-Reviews’  station, 
KRNR,  since  1938,  has  resigned 
to  enter  into  a  partnership  for 
the  installation  and  operation  sf 
WMOB,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  He 
has  been  replaced  in  Roseburg 


PORTLAND,  Ore. — Another  new 

station  is  expected  to  go  on 
the  air  here  soon.  It  is  KPRA, 
an  FM  station  on  95.7  megacy¬ 
cles.  The  eall  letters  stand  for 
Pacific  Radio  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  station  is  owned  by 
Wilber  Jerman  and  John  Egan, 
who  also  own  KWJJ  in  Portland 
on  which  Sheldon  F.  Sackett. 
Oregon  newspaper  publisher  and 
radioman,  took  an  option  last 
spring.  KWJJ  is  getting  ready 
to  increase  its  power  to  10,000 

KVAN,  Vancouver,  Wash., 
owned  bjn  Sackett.  is  about  to 
go  full  time  on  1,000  watts. 

•  •  * 

NORTH  ADAMS.  Mass— Plans 

have  been  announced  for  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  building  here  to 
house  the  studio,  transmitter 
and  office  facilities  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Berkshire  Broadcasting  Co., 
with  the  studio  and  control- 
room  accommodations  designed 
also  for  the  use  of  WMFM.  the 
new  1.000-watt  FM  station  whose 
tower  and  transmitter  will  be 
situated  on  the  Mohawk  Trail. 

Northern  Berkshire  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  is  a  partnership  or¬ 
ganized  by  Robert  Hardman, 
business  manager  of  the  North 
Adams  Transcript:  Herbert  B. 
Clark,  and  James  Gordon  Key- 
wr>-‘*>  »-sdio  engineer. 

WMFM  is  independently 
ownoH  by  James  A.  Hardman, 
publisher  of  the  Transcript, 
who.«e  application  for  the  con- 
striiefion  of  a  Class  B  or  metro- 
politan-tvpe  station  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  FCC  some  time 
ago. 

*  *  * 

HIGHPOINT.  N.  C.  —  WHPE. 
owned  and  operated  by  High 
Point  Enterprise,  is  on  the  air, 
with  a  power  of  1.000  watts.  A 
frequenev  modulation  sister  sta¬ 
tion,  WHPE-FM,  will  open  soon. 

The  new  station  opened  with 
a  staff  of  15.  The  studios  and  of- 
.fices  are  located  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Enterprise  building, 
and  the  transmitter  house  and  a 
380-foot  aerial  tower  are  located 
on  a  hill  about  three  miles  from 
the  center  of  High  Point. 

*  *  • 

RICHMOND,  Va.— R  i  c  h  m  o  n  d 
Radio  Corp.  which  operates 
WRNL,  Richmond  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  station,  will  erect  a  com¬ 
plete  radio  station  at  11  North 
Fourth  Street  at  a  cost  of  $500,- 
000. 

■ 

Ingenious  Youths  Aid 
Greensboro  Milk  Fund 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — The  an¬ 
nual  Daily  News  Milk  Fund 
drive  is  moving  steadily  toward 
its  goal  of  $10,000  through  the 
contributions  being  made  by 
young  people. 

First  project  to  gain  attention 
was  a  soft  drink  stand  operated 
by  boys  who  turned  their  pro¬ 
fits  over  to  the  fund.  The  idea 
caught  on  quickly  and  other 
activities  have  included  the 
writing  and  production  of  an 
original  play  by  a  girl,  and  a 
fire-hydrant  sitting  stunt.  The 
latter  was  moved  to  the  city’s 
main  square  and  in  one  day  pro¬ 
duced  $180.04  in  contributions. 


The  Price 
of  Meat 


Meat  prices,  whether  up  or  down,  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  competition.  Just  as  the  more  than 
4,000  separate  companies  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  compete  with  each  other  in  buying 
livestock  and  selling  meat  ...  so  millions  of 
shoppers  select  meat  daily  from  the  available 
supply. 

And  at  retail,  when  meat  cuts  are  in  large 
supply,  prices  are  lower  than  when  they  are  in 
limited  supply.  The  supply  of  one  meat  or  an¬ 
other  may  change  greatly  from  week  to  week 
or  season  to  season.  This  results  in  meat 
prices  going  up  or  down. 

Whether  the  price  goes  up  or  down,  total  net 
profits  of  the  meat  packing  companies  have 
practically  no  effect  on  the  price  you  pay  for 
a  pound  of  meat. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profit  of  the  meat 
packing  industry  for  buying  livestock,  proc¬ 
essing  it  and  getting  it  to  your  store  actually 
amounts,  after  all  expenses,  to/ess  than  seven 
cents  a  week  for  an  average  family  of  four . 


American  Meat  Institute 


Headquarters,  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U,  S. 
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Erie  Railroad 

Serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 


Where  did  you 
get  that  hat? 


Come  to  think  of  it,  almost  everything  in  your  house  comes 
to  you  from  distant  points.  Food  from  far-away  farms,  groves 
and  canneries,  household  appliances  from  far-off  industrial 
centers— many  of  the  things  needed  for  good  living  traveled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  you. 


Since  1939  payrolls  are  up  more  than  50% 
Costs  of  supplies  and  materials  up  60% 
Freight  rate  increases  average  only  17% 


And  yet  the  cost  of  railroad  service  to  you  is  less  today  than 
it  was  25  years  ago. 


As  a  result,  railroads  are  earning  only  a  fraction  over  3%  on  their 
net  investment.  Most  people  agree  that  any  business  should  earn 
at  least  6%  if  it  is  to  survive  and  progress  as  a  self-support¬ 
ing  enterprise.  Your  railroads  need  the  opportunity  to  earn  that 
6%  to  provide  you  with  continued  and  improved  service. 


WE  RE  WILLING  TO  BET  it’s  the  latest  creation  from 
New  York.  And  that  lovely  furniture— probably  that 
came  from  Jamestown. 


Bringing  folks  the  products  they  need— keeping  America 
prosperous  by  low-cost  transportation— has  been  the  job  of 
your  railroads.  Doing  this  job  efficiently  depends  on  the  rail¬ 
roads’  ability  to  provide  for  maintenance,  new  equipment 


and  improved  facilities.  But  the  railroads  are  faced  with 
these  problems: 
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WORLD  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

WE  HAVE  urged  organized  newspaper¬ 
men  in  this  country  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  forthcoming  World  Informa¬ 
tion  Conference  in  Geneva,  beginning 
March  23,  1948.  The  history  of  the  United 
Nations  debate  on  the  agenda  for  that 
meeting  will  explain  our  reasons. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  UN  subcommittee 
on  Freedom  of  Information  where  the 
agenda  was  first  considered,  Russian  dele¬ 
gates  fought  a  hard,  albeit  unsuccessful, 
battle  for  inclusion  of  its  press  philoso¬ 
phies — communal  ownership  of  all  press 
facilities,  a  press  organized  to  promote 
an  ideology,  recognition  of  censorship  in 
peacetime,  etc. 

Now  the  Social  Committee  of  the  Eco- 
i'omic  and  Social  Council  is  considering 
the  agenda.  Russia  is  again  attempting  to 
force  her  views  into  the  proceedings.  The 
Council  itself  will  have  to  approve  the 
agenda  whereupon  the  Soviets  will  try 
again.  And  then  after  UN  has  done  all 
that,  the  Conference  itself  will  have  the 
final  word  on  its  own  agenda. 

At  the  Conference,  the  International 
Organization  of  Journalists  will  be  the 
only  group  of  newspapermen  accredited 
for  full  participation  without  vote.  Both 
the  British  and  American  affiliates  to  lOJ 
have  branded  it  as  being  Russian-domi¬ 
nated.  It  can  be  expected,  then  that  lOJ 
will  once  again  try  te  superimpose  the 
Soviet  press  policy  onto  the  Conference. 

American  journalists  must  go  to  Geneva 
and  participate  to  the  fullest  extent  per¬ 
mitted.  If  they  don’t,  they .  stand  the 
chance  of  having  a  completely  foreign  con¬ 
cept  of  press  freedom  imposed  on  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  possibly  on  them. 

UQUOR  ADS 

THE  SENATE  subcommittee  interested  in 
the  campaign  against  liquor  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  deluded  into  believing  this 
is  the  best  method  of  combatting  juvenile 
drinking.  Previously,  they  wanted  to  ban 
all  liquor  advertising.  Now,  under  an 
amendment  to  the  FTC  law,  this  group 
would  bar  alcoholic  beverage  advertise¬ 
ments  containing  representations  “by  state¬ 
ment,  word,  design,  device,  sound,  or  any 
combination  thereof,  that  the  use  of  such 
alcoholic  beverage  (a)  is  beneficial  to 
health  or  contributes  to  physical  upbuild¬ 
ing,  (b)  will  increase  social  prestige  or 
business  standing  or  prestige,  or  (c)  is 
traditional  in  American  family  life  or  is 
or  should  be  a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  American  home.” 

The  sale  and  consumption  of  liquor  is 
legal  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Local 
or  state  laws  are  controlling  in  setting  age 
limits  for  citizens  below  which  they  may 
not  purchase  liquor.  If  Congress  is  in¬ 
terested  in  stopping  illegal  drinking  it 
should  attack  it  at  the  source — where  it  is 
sold  and  consumed.  Attempting  to  censor 
advertising  for  the  influence  it  allegedly 
has  in  driving  youths  or  anyone  else,  to 
drink  is  like  prohibiting  the  advertise¬ 
ments  for  new  automobiles  because  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  unconquerable  impulse  for  kids 
and  adults  to  swipe  their  old  man’s  or 
someone  elses  car  and  go  for  a  joyride. 


EDIT®RIAL 


Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  together  with 
unbelievers:  for  what  fellowship  hath  righ¬ 
teousness  with  unrighteousness?  and  what 
communion  hath  light  with  darkness? — Cor¬ 
inthians.  VI;  14. 


VENDOR  BILL  VETO 

NEWSPAPER  executives  will  be  more 
than  a  little  perplexed  at  President 
Truman’s  reasons  for  his  veto  of  the  Gear¬ 
hart  Bill  which  would  have  exempt  news¬ 
paper  vendors  (who  buy  papers  from  a 
newspaper  and  sell  them  in  turn  for  a 
profit)  from  payroll  tax  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  bill  was  an  outgrowth  of  a  Los 
Angeles  court  decision  which  declared 
vendors  to  be  employes  of  publishers, 
when  in  practice  they  are  not.  The  effect 
of  the  veto  will  be  immediate  demand  by 
Social  Security  Board  district  offices  for 
accounting  on  payments  considered  past 
due  and  for  future  contributions.  News¬ 
papers  are  going  to  be  penalized,  there¬ 
fore,  for  not  having  paid  the  social  se¬ 
curity  tax  for  people  who  actually  are 
independent  contractors  operating  their 
own  businesses. 

President  Truman  has  inflicted  this 
punishment  on  newspapers  unthinkingly 
while  acknowledging  that  “many,  per¬ 
haps  most,  street  vendors  of  newspapers 
are  excluded  even  at  present  from  cover¬ 
age  under  the  Social  Security  Act  because 
they  are  independent  contracts  rather  than 
employes  of  the  publisher.” 

In  practice,  newspaper  publishers  pay 
nothing  to  vendors  therefore  they  cannot 
“withhold”  anything.  Vendors  pay  the 
wholesale  price  for  papers  and  sell  them 
at  retail,  just  the  same  as  they  buy  candy, 
gum,  magazines,  etc.,  at  wholesale  and  sell 
them  at  retail.  The  difference  between 
what  they  pay  and  what  they  receive  for 
this  merchandise  is  their  profit.  If  they 
are  to  be  considered  employes  of  news¬ 
papers,  they  are  likewise  employes  of  mag¬ 
azines  and  candy  manufacturers,  etc. 

The  Los  Angeles  decision  will  be  carried 
to  a  higher  court,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  which 
held  hearings  on  the  bill,  “if  Judge  Good¬ 
man’s  decision  were  carried  out  to  its 
logical  conclusions,  the  retailer  of  any 
commodity  would  be  an  employe  of  the 
wholesaler.” 

The  Gearhart  Bill  was  unanimously 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  House 
Committee  after  hearings  in  which  there 
was  very  little  dissent.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  passed  by  both  houses.  The  only 
opposition  appeared  after  it  was  passed 
in  the  CIO  News  which  said  it  didn’t  like 
it.  President  Truman  vetoed  it. 


ARGENTINA'S  PRESS 

BACK  IN  1945  there  was  an  interesting 

little  session  down  in  Mexico  called  The 
Chapultepec  Conference.  Among  other 
things  it  adopted  a  resolution  on  freedom 
of  information  which  “recommended”: 

“1.  That  the  American  republics  recog¬ 
nize  their  essential  obligations  to  guar¬ 
antee  to  their  people  free  and  impartial 
access  to  sources  of  information. 

“2.  That  with  this  assurance  in  view 
they  undertake,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  the  earliest  possible  abandonment 
of  those  measures  of  censorship  and  of 
control  over  the  services  of  press  and  ra¬ 
dio  which  have  been  necessary  in  war¬ 
time. 

“3.  That  the  governments  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  republics  take  measures  individually 
and  in  cooperation  with  one  another  to 
promote  the  free  exchange  of  information 
among  their  peoples. 

“4.  That  the  American  republics,  having 
accepted  the  principle  of  free  access  to 
all  forms  of  information,  will  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  assure  that  when  a  ju¬ 
dicial  order  in  the  world  is  guaranteed, 
there  be  established  the  principle  of  free 
emission  and  reception  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation,  oral  and  written,  published  in 
books  or  the  broadcast  by  radio  or  dis¬ 
seminated  by  any  other  means,  under 
proper  responsibility  and  without  need  of 
previous  censorship,  the  same  to  apply 
equally  to  private  correspondence,  letters, 
telegrams  or  communications  in  any  other 
form  in  time  of  peace.” 

Argentina  signed  that  resolution  along 
with  the  other  nations  of  this  hemispheie. 
At  the  time  E&P  lamented  the  lack  of  any 
provision  to  implement  the  resolution  and 
wondered  what  success  would  be  had  in 
persuading  Argentina  to  “see  the  light." 

It  is  now  no  secret  that  Argentina  is 
violating  the  intent  of  that  resolution  and 
the  formerly  free  press  of  that  country  is 
being  ground  under  the  heel  of  an  oppres¬ 
sive  regime  which  hides  behind  the  facade 
of  legality. 

Next  week  the  nations  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  meet  again  for  an  Inter-American 
Conference — the  first  since  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec. 

Columbian  newspapermen  have  invited 
all  other  newspapermen  to  participate  in 
a  protest  to  the  Conference  concerning 
Peron’s  treatment  of  the  press.  We  be 
lieve  the  Columbians  have  the  sympathy 
of  every  journalist  in  this  move. 

The  question  is:  what  can  this  confer¬ 
ence  do  about  it?  There  were  no  teeth  in 
the  resolution. 

Peron  has  revealed  numerous  times  he 
is  sensitive  to  publicity.  The  most  recent 
example  are  his  attack  on  the  Associated 
Press  for  stories  concerning  his  wife’s  visit 
in  Europe  and  his  reported  retention  of  a 
N.  Y.  press  agent.  If  the  other  nations  of 
the  hemisphere  are  hesitant  to  do  anything 
else,  let  them  make  the  Conference  a 
forum  for  a  complete  airing  of  Argentina’s 
war  on  the  free  press  of  its  own  country. 

The  right  kind  of  publicity  especially 
in  the  neighboring  countries  would  hurt 
Peron’s  pride  more  than  anything  else. 
It  might  nvake  him  take  a  new  slant  on 
the  value  of  a  free  press. 
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JACK  ARMSTRONG 


JACK,  THE 
PILOT  WAS  THROWN 
.  CLEAR/  ^ 


New  Episode 
Starts 


The  New  York  Sun  and  the  Ohio 
Slate  Journal  are  amona  new  sub- 
eeribers  startinir  with  this  excilintr 
new  episode.  Phone  or  wire  for 
samples  of  the  daily  strip  and  Sun¬ 
day  page. 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Moinct,  Iowa  25  West  45th  Street,  New  Yorh  City 
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JACK,  THE 
PILOT  WAS  THROWN 
.  CLEAR/  ^ 


New  Episode 
Starts 


PERSONAL 

mention _ 

HAROLD  TROVILLION,  editor 
of  the  Herrin  (Ill.)  Egyptian 
Republican  and  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Herrin  Daily  Journal, 
lus  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Illinois  Postwar  Planning 
Commission  by  Governor  Green. 

raiph  McGiii,  editor  of  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution,  has 
been  awarded  a  plaque  for  “his 
untiring  efforts  in  combating 
the  forces  of  bigotry’’  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Georgia  Department 
of  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

James  H.  Gray,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Albany  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  M.  E.  Thompson  to  serve 
on  the  planning  board  of  the 
State  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Board. 

James  Alan  Coogan  has  been 
named  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Great  Bend  ( Kas. )  Trib¬ 
une  after  service  with  the 
United  Press  in  South  America. 
He  succeeds  M.  D.  Spencer,  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  another  field. 

James  A.  Nelson,  formerly 
editor  of  Cordova  (Alaska) 
Doily  Times,  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Alaska  Traffic,  a  poc¬ 
ket-size  monthly. 

Carol  Marx,  publisher  of 
Steele  County  Photo  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
First  District,  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association. 

Robert  Kniseley  has  resigned 
as  editor  of  Pawhuska  (Okla.) 
Journal-Capital,  to  devote  full- 
fime  to  free-lance  writing  with 
bis  wife. 

’  Vernon  Bryan,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Artesia  (N.  M.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  who  has  been  with  the 
Artesia  Advocate  for  12  years, 
has  become  general  manager 
of  the  Advocate.  Orville  E. 
Priestly  continues  as  publisher 
but  will  move  to  Las  Cruces  to 
be  pubMier-editor  of  Las  Cruces 
News-Sun. 

Mrs.  Marka  Truesdale  Loen- 
oic,  vicepresident  of  Burlington 
(Vi)  Publishing  Co.  (Burling¬ 
ton  Daily  News),  and  A.  Felix 
duPont,  Jr.,  of  Welmington,  Del., 
were  married  Aug.  2  at  the 
hmne  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
Westbury,  L.  I. 

A.  B.  Turnbull,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Green  Bay  ( Wis.)  Press- 


Gazette,  has  been  re-elected  a 
director  of  the  Green  Bay  Pack¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  operating  group  of  the 
Packers,  pro-football  team. 

Charles  F.  Broughton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
and  WHLB,  presented  watches 
to  25-year  employes  at  a  recent 
staff  party. 

Jimmy  Faulkner,  Baldwin 
County  (Ala.)  Times  publisher, 
has  been  elected  president  of  a 
newly-organized  Baldwin  Coun¬ 
ty  Tourist  Association. 

R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Advertiser  Publishing  Co., 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  returned 
from  a  three  weeks’  cruise  with 
the  Alabama  unit.  Naval  ROTC. 
Hudson  is  commander  of  the 
unit. 

Paul  A.  Martin,  publisher  of 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
has  been  notified  of  bis  election 
as  a  member-at-large  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 


In  the  Business  Office 

ERIC  W.  CHEADLE,  with  the 
Kemsley  Newspapers  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  23  years,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  Kim- 
sley  House,  London.  He  is  39 
years  old. 


ing  manager  of  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  which  he  joined  in 
1945  after  Navy  service. 

Donald  N.  Craven,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Springfield  (l^ss. )  Newspapers, 
was  married  in  Bel  Air,  Md., 
recently  to  Mrs.  Betty  L.  Bart¬ 
lett. 

D.  Y.  Waldron,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  has  been  appointed 
airport  manager  for  city  of 
Dallas  aviation  properties. 

Lieut.  Col.  E.  Jeff  Barnette, 
former  advertising  director  of 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  and  now 
in  the  Army,  has  been  named 
water  transportation  officer  at 
the  port  of  debarkation  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  after  overseas 
service. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

J.  RUSSELL  WIGGINS,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  is  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  school  of  journalism  as 
a  lecturer  during  the  second 
summer  session.  He  is  conduct¬ 
ing  a  course  in  “Current  News¬ 
paper  Problems.” 

P.  Joseph  Donoghue,  city  hall 
reporter  for  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram,  will  join 
the  news  staff  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Harvey  R.  Jewett,  44-year- 
old  assistant  city  editor  of  the 


Rockford  (Ill.)  Rcowter- Re¬ 
public  and  for  20  years  the 
staffs  “old  standard  beai^r, 
left  Aug.  1  to  try  to  find  a 
paper  of  his  own  and  to  pick 
up  a  couple  of  college  credits. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Salter  Gayle, 
former  assistant  social  editor  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  taken 
over  the  duties 
of  editor  of  the 
woman’s  page 
of  the  Alabama 
Journal.  She 
succeeds  Mrs. 

Mildred  Tyson 
Bickley  who  left 
to  join  her  hus¬ 
band,  an  Army 
officer  recently 
returned  from 
overseas. 

Col.  James  H.  Gayle 
Straubel,  f  o  r  - 
mer  reporter  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Daily  Press-Gazette,  is 
the  editor  of  a  book,  “Air  Force 
Diary,”  a  compilation  of  111 
short  articles  from  Air  Force, 
the  magazine  which  Straubel 
edited  during  the  war  and  with 
which  he  is  now  associated 
again  as  a  civilian  in  New 
York. 

T.  O.  White,  former  assistant 
sports  editor,  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  News-Gazette.  He 
succeeds  Pat  Harmon,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  become  sports  editor 
of  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 


Johnson  Frio 

Ralph  Johnson,  formerly  of¬ 
fice  manager  of  Houston  CTex.) 
Press,  has  been  named  comp¬ 
troller  by  Business  Manager 
Ray  Powers.  Pat  Frio  of  the 
business  office  succeeds  him  as 
office  manager. 

David  D.  Michaels,  formerly 
on  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  advertising  staff,  has 
joined  the  ad  dei>artment  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine,  handling 
publishing  accounts. 

Arthur  K.  Atkinson,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  financial  advertis- 
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Jack  Proweix,  News-Gazette 
£ports  writer,  was  advanced  to 
assistant  sports  editor.  He  joined 
the  staff  in  1943,  after  serving 
on  the  Harrisburg  ( Ill. )  Register 
and  Evansville  ( Ind. )  Courier. 

Lt.-Cmdr.  John  J.  Flaherty, 
former  member  of  the  editorial 
department  staff  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News, 
has  been  awarded  a  Letter  of 
Commendation  by  the  Navy  for 
service  during  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  Bikini. 

Roy  C.  Flannagan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  reporter, 
has  been  commissioned  public 
information  officer  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  National  Guard,  to  be  as¬ 
signed  to  state  headquarters, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

W.  Brooks  Kiser,  who  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  in  June,  has 
been  named  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  City  Manager  C.  A. 
Harrell. 

Martin  Wright,  formerly  on 
Associated  Press  general  news 
desk,  later  personnel  officer,  has 
joined  with  Peter  French  in  a 
new  firm  for  employe,  commun- 
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ity  and  public  relations,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

T.  C.  Hargrave  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  rim  of  the  copy 
desk  to  editor  of  the  magazine 
section  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun. 

Howard  Applegate,  recently 
graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism, 
has  joined  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
bureau  of  the  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations. 

James  Hodges,  city  editor  of 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife,  depart¬ 
ed  from  Miami, 

July  23  by  Clip¬ 
per  for  a  two- 
week  visit  in 
G  u  a  t  e  m  ala. 

Hodges  will 
gather  material 
for  a  series  of 
articles  on  the 
Central  Ameri¬ 
can  republic. 

Lamar  Ball, 
former  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitu¬ 
tion  political  Hodges 
writer,  who  is 

writing  a  history  of  Georgians 
in  World  War  II,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Georgia  State 
Guard  payroll  to  that  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  office  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Board. 
Walter  Patrick  Kelly,  former 
Macon  newspaperman,  has  also 
been  put  on  the  SAIB  staff. 

Jimmy  Jones,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  .Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  named  director 
of  publicity  for  the  Georgia 
State  Parks  Department. 

Mrs.  Kay  Wis- 
ter,  dress  and 
sportswear  edi¬ 
tor  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily,  has 
been  named 
fashion  e  d  i  t  or 
of  Cosmopolitan 
magazine. 

Lauren  Nor- 
VELL  has  been 
named  motion 
picture  editor 
of  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Jour-  Wister 
nal. 

Maynita  Swan  Gerakitis,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Atlanta  (Ga. ) 
Journal  and  the  old  Georgian- 
American,  has  been  named  an 
assistant  in  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  who  re¬ 
signed  recently  as  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News,  has  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette.  He  will  understudy 
Editor  J.  N,  Heiskell,  and  if 
present  plans  materialize,  even¬ 
tually  will  become  editor  of  the 
Gazette,  Mt.  Heiskell  said. 
Heiskell  has  been  editor  since 
1902. 

Ernest  Leiser,  former  Chicago 
newspaperman  and  Stars  & 
Stripes  combat  correspondent, 
has  joined  the  foreign  service 
of  the  Overseas  News  Agency. 
Leiser  will  be  based  in  Berlin 
on  a  roving  assignment. 

Mrs.  Doris  Jeffries  Malone, 
formerly  assistant  society  editor 
on  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 
has  been  appointed  special  rep¬ 


resentative  for  the  Dallas  agen¬ 
cy,  American  National  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

John  Graham  Dowling,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  foreign  correspondent, 
recently  receive  the  Page  One 
Award  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  announced  last 
November  when  Dowling  was 
in  China.  He  was  honored  for 
his  outstanding  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence  from  the  Far  East. 
He  is  now  on  leave  from  the 
Sun,  writing  a  book. 

Ottis  Peterson,  onetime  state 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
and  Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
as  a  copy  desk  rim  man,  re¬ 
turning  to  newspaper  work  after 
several  years  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  various  government 
agencies. 

Vivian  Meik,  war  and  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  for  the 
London  newspaper,  ^he  People 
and  correspondent  f6r  two  Lon¬ 
don  magazines,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Deseret  News  as 
the  author  of  a  daily  commen¬ 
tary  column.  He  also  is  serving 
as  a  special  correspondent  here 
for  London  publications 

Robert  Blair,  formerly  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune; 
Robert  Stainbrook,  formerly  of 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader- 
Press.  and  Ed  Bliss,  a  tyro,  have 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  as  general  assignment 
reporters, 

Edgar  M.  Branigin,  47,  attor¬ 
ney,  who  spent  13  years  as  a 
County  Building  reporter,  first 
for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free 
Press  and  later 
for  the  Detroit 
News,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  that 
building  as 
county  clerk. 

He  is  the  hus¬ 
band  of  (Garnet 
Warfel,  Detroit 
News  feature 
writer. 

Pat  Quinn, 
former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of 
Wichita  (Kas. )  Eagle,  has  been 
appointed  night  city  editor.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  had  been  business 
manager  of  the  Wellington 
(Kas.)  Daily  News  for  17  years. 
He  is  succeeded  at  the  Eagle 
telegraph  desk  by  H.  L.  Norton, 
former  copy  reader. 

John  Frank  Thomas  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  Wichita 
Eagle.  Formerly  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News,  he  served  during  the  war 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Paris 
and  Liege  editions  of  Stars  & 
Stripes.  Before  the  war  he  had 
been  for  10  years  on  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post. 

Willie  Chevalier,  political  re¬ 
porter  of  Quebec  Le  Soleil,  and 
Mrs.  Chevalier  became  the  par¬ 
ents  of  a  baby  girl  recently. 

Ed  and  Bill  Benty,  Quebec 
newspapermen  who  had  their 
early  training  on  the  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  are  now 
with  the  Montreal  Herald. 

L.  A.  Frenette,  sports  editor, 
Quebec  L’Evenement- Journal, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  pub¬ 
licity  post  with  the  Quebec  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Roland  Sabourin  has 
succeeded  him. 


Egan 


Branigin 


John  J.  Greer,  formerly  art 
critic  and  editor  on  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald  and  Woih- 
ington  Post,  has  joined  Sanger 
Bros.  Department  Store.  Dallas, 
Tex.,  as  head  of  the  store's  inte¬ 
rior  decorating  staff  and  buyer 
of  Antiques. 

Edgar  Wilson,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press  -  Enterprise,  was  recently 
named  sports  editor  of  the  El 
Centro  (Calif.)  Post-Press. 

Dorothy  Challis  Zipf,  Pres- 
cott  (Ariz.)  Evening  Courier 
telegraph  editor,  has  an  article 
on  the  Smoki  Indian  Tri^  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  Santa  Fe 
magazine. 

Charles  Egan, 
news  editor  of 
Washington  ( D. 

C.)  Star,  flew 
to  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentina,  to 
gather  material 
for  a  series  of 
articles. 

Mrs.  Norma 
M.  Ryan,  form¬ 
erly  woman’s 
editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Neb.) 

Daily  News,  has 
taken  the  so¬ 
ciety  editor’s  post  with  the 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun,  replac¬ 
ing  Mabel  Cloyd,  a  Yuma  school 
teacher  who  held  the  society 
desk  during  vacation. 

Hugh  W.  White,  city  editor  of 
Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News,  and 
Mrs.  White  announce  birth  of  a 
daughter  recently. 

Joe  Herder,  former  movie 
critic  for  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record,  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Jew¬ 
ish  Times. 

Fred  Byrod,  sports  writer  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is 
first  commander  of  the  newly 
organized  Newspapermens  Me¬ 
morial  Post  538,  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars. 

Raymond  Lowery,  formerly 
city  editor  of  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Star,  is  now  managing 
editor  of  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Commercial  News. 

John  H.  MacAleney,  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic  re¬ 
porter,  received  a  certificate  of 
citation  from  U.  S.  Army  Re¬ 
cruiting  Service  for  his  stories 
to  aid  for  voluntary  enlistment 
in  the  army. 

Robert  H.  Quinn,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  sports  writer  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard, 
has  been  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Associated 
Colleges  of  Upper  New  York. 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

It  was  incorrectly  reported 
(E  &  P,  July  26.  page  34)  that 
Charles  Elfont  had  been  named 
in  charge  of  the  photographic 
department  of  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
He  is  picture  editor,  a  post  he 
has  held  since  April. 

B 

New  Local  Feature 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Jour¬ 
nal  has  begun  a  new  editorial 
page  feature,  “It’s  Just  as  T^ 
Today,”  the  work  of  artist 
Franklin  Van  Zelm. 
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Pullman-Standard  has  recently  intro¬ 
duced  the  P-S-1,  a  high  quality  box  car 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  rail¬ 
roads.  It  is  designed  for  faster,  more 
economical  moss  production. 

©  IMS  r..t.  c.  M.  CO. 


V 

These  railroads,  serving  almost  every 
section  of  the  country,  hove  ordered 
38,432*  freight  cars  from  Pullman- 
Standard  since  January  1,  1945; 


American  Refrigerator  Transit 
Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe 
Atlanta  A  West  Point 
Baltimore  A  Ohio 
Bessemer  A  Lake  Erie 
Birmingham  Southern 
Boston  A  Maine 
Central  of  Georgia 
Chesapeake  A  Ohio 
Chicago  A  Eastern  Illinois 
Chicago  A  North  Western 
Chicago  Great  Western 
Chicago.  Rock  Island  A  Pacific 
Detroit  A  Toiedo  Shore  Line 
Duluth,  MIssabe  A  Iron  Range 
Georgia  Railroad 
Gulf,  Mobile  A  Ohio 
Illinois  Central 
Kansas  City  Southern 
Lehigh  Valley 
Louisville  A  Nashville 
Mains  Central 
Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis 
Missouri  Pacific  Lines 
Monon  Route 
Montour  Railroad 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  A  St.  Louis 
New  York  Central 
New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hartford 
Nickel  Plats 
Norfolk  Southern 
Pacific  Fruit  Express 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
Seaboard  Air  Lina 
Southern  Pacific 
Southern  Raiiroad 
Spokane.  Portland  A  Seattle 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  A  R.  R.  Co. 
Union  Pacific 

Western  Raiiway  of  Alabama 


Your  food  supply  travels  in  freight  cars.  For  every  harvest,  the  railroads  keep  an  urgent 
date  with  the  farmer — to  rush  millions  of  tons  of  precious  foodstuffs  from  field  to  market. 

This  year,  American  railroads  are  handling  the  largest  box-car  tonnage  in  history.  Total 
freight  traffic  is  breaking  all  peacetime  records.  In  anticipation  of  this  increased  demand 
for  their  services,  the  railroads  have  bought  over  175,000*  new  freight  cars  in  the  past 
2H  years  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $700  million. 

Despite  such  large  capital  outlays,  higher  wages,  and  material  costs,  your  railroad  freight 
bill  has  remained  the  lowest  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  taxes  pay  a  hidden  freight  bill  for  subsidies  to  other  carriers. 
Railroads  get  no  subsidies.  Over  $900  million  of  your  1947  taxes  are  earmarked  for 
other  transportation  facilities  aided  by  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.  Railroads 
must  provide  the  full  cost  of  their  operations  and  new  equipment;  they  should  earn  a 
fair  return  on  their  investment.  To  maintain  top  efficiency  in  crop  movements,  to  safe¬ 
guard  your  own  stake  in  a  great  national  asset,  insist  on  regulations  which  allow  the 
railroads  sufficient  earnings  to  ensure  continued  progress. 

^A(t  of  July  19,  1947;  incliideA  private  car  linei*. 

PULLMAN-STANDARD  CAR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Offices  in  six  cities  from  coast ‘to-coast 
ytanufacturing  plants  in  six  strategic  points 


Pullman  -  Standard 


largest  huilders  of  streamlined  railroad  cars 


Arthur  E.  Kaye 
Dies  at  52; 

Ill  Since  Oct.  5 


Kaye 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Arthur  E. 
Kaye,  former  general  manager 
and  treasurer  of  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  died 
Aug.  1  of  a  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage 
in  St.  Joseph 
Hospital, 

Orange,  Calif. 

He  had  been 
living  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif., 
since  his  retire¬ 
ment  because  of 
ill  health  last 
Oct.  5.  He  was 
52  years  old. 

His  news¬ 
paper  career 
covered  31  years  and  began  with 
the  old  St.  Louis  Star  where  he 
started  to  work  as  a  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  in  1915.  Sur¬ 
viving  are  his  wife  and  brother. 

In  an  editorial  tribute,  the 
Star-Times  praised  the  retired 
official  as  “one  of  the  greatest 
men  on  the  St.  Louis  newspaper 
scene  during  the  three  decades 
that  encompassed  two  wars.” 

The  editorial  recalled  Mr. 
Kaye's  start  in  newspaper  work: 

“Some  32  years  ago  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Roberts,  Johnson 
&  Rand  Shoe  Company,  now  the 
International,  were  giving  a 
play.  In  order  to  help  finance 
it  they  sold  advertising  in  a  little 
program.  The  business  manager 
of  the  old  St.  Louis  Star  was 
solicited  for  such  advertising  by 
a  20-year-old  young  man  whose 
salesmanship  and  personality  so 
impressed  him  that  he  not  only 
gave  him  an  ad  but  hired  him 
on  the  spot  as  an  advertising 
salesman  on  the  newspaper. 
There  began  Arthur  Kaye’s 
steady  climb  to  fame  through 
the  positions  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  director  of  advertising, 
business  manager,  treasurer  and 
finally  general  manager  of  the 
Star-Times.” 


When  word  was  received  here 
of  Mr.  Kaye’s  condition,  Elzey 
Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Star- 
Times.  and  Lambert  J.  Kaye,  Mr. 
Kaye’s  brother,  left  St.  I^uis 
for  Santa  Ana  by  plane,  but 
could  not  reach  his  bedside  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  Mr.  Kaye  was  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  Roberts. 

In  spite  of  the  demands  the 
newspaper  made  on  his  time  Mr. 
I^ye  managed  to  devote  con¬ 
siderable  effort  to  several  not¬ 
able  civic  activities.  Among 
these  were  the  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis,  which  on  Feb.  18, 
1947,  presented  him  with  a  life 
membership  in  recognition  of 
more  than  25  years  of  faiffiful 
service.  He  also  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  and  effort  on  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  and  St.  Louis  Con¬ 
vention  Publicity  and  Tourist 
Bureaus. 


Journalism  Award 

Lancaster,  Pa.  —  An  annual 
$100  scholarship  award  for  Mc- 
Caskey  High  School  pupils,  to 
be  known  as  the  Steinman  Jour¬ 
nalism  Award,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Lancaster  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 


©bituarp 


CHARLES  H.  DEUEL,  79,  until 

1945  co-publisher  of  the  Chico 
(Calif.)  Record  and  veteran 
California  state  senator,  July  22. 
Survivors  include  Norman 
Deuel,  former  Moscow  and  Hel¬ 
sinki  correspondent  for  United 
Press  and  now  political  writer 
for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union. 

A.  V.  Napier,  63,  editor,  Santa 
Rosa  (Calif.)  Republican,  July 
20.  He  had  been  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  17  years. 

Yves  A.  Tessier,  52,  comp¬ 
troller  of  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  recently.  The  paper 
printed  early  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral,  with  all  offices  closed. 

Will  Shepherd,  65,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hamilton  Coun¬ 
ty  Herald,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
weekly,  July  29. 

Lionel  Cumberland  Ridout, 
61,  assistant  secretary  of  San 
Diego  ( Calif. )  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  July  30.  A  na¬ 
tive  of  Colborne,  (Dnt.,  he  was 
one  of  the  oldest  employes  of 
the  newspapers  in  point  of  serv¬ 
ice.  He  joined  the  organization 
March  28.  1911. 

Frederick  Yorston,  76,  former 
president  and  editor  of  Montreal 
Standard  and  outstanding  Can¬ 
adian  journalist  for  generations, 
July  30. 

J.  Sedgwick  Cowper,  veteran 
western  Canadian  journalist,  re¬ 
cently.  For  many  years  he  had 
written  for  the  editorial  page  of 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Prov¬ 
ince  under  the  initials  “J.S.C.” 

Don  Dearness,  52,  veteran 
Cincinnati  newspaperman  and 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer,  July  22.  He 
was  at  one  time  assistant  city 
editor  of  Cincinnati  Post. 

Clare  A.  Berger,  66,  city  edi¬ 
tor-  of  Warren  (Pa.)  Times- 
Mirror,  recently. 

Mrs.  Irene  Pomeroy  Shields, 
92.  former  president  of  the 
Michigan  Women’s  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Aug.  1,  of  injuries  suf¬ 
fered  in  an  accident  the  day 
before. 

Ralph  Lennon,  49,  Chicago 
Herald-American  copyreader,  re¬ 
cently.  A  graduate  of  New 
York  and  Fordham  universities, 
Mr.  Lennon  served  as  an  in¬ 
fantry  lieutenant  in  World  War 
I.  He  worked  for  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal,  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  and  the 
Herald-American. 

Oscar  Milton  Dugger,  Sr., 
editor  and  publisher  of  Anda¬ 
lusia  (Ala.)  Star  from  1916  to 
1946,  July  30.  He  was  at  one 
time  editor  and  publisher  of 
Greenville  (Tenn.)  Democrat. 

Frank  W.  Leahy,  72,  president 
of  Journal  Printing  Co.  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  Stevens  Point 
(Wis.)  Journal,  Aug.  3.  He 
relinquished  his  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  eight  years  ago 
after  22  years  of  service. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Leavitt,  71, 
onetime  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Aug.  3.  She  had  been 
a  member  of  the  paper’s  board 
of  directors  since  1927. 


Edward  J.  Nocton,  79,  for¬ 
merly  an  editor  on  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Public  Ledger  and  also 
on  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  Aug.  1. 
He  began  his  career  on  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times. 

George  B.  Walker,  83,  editor 
of  Cairo  (Ill.)  Bulletin  from 
1896  to  1912,  at  which  time  he 
established  his  own  printing 
firm,  Aug.  3.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  Alexander  County  Demo¬ 
cratic  Central  Committee  for 
44  years  and  was  a  collector  of 
internal  revenue  during  World 
War  1. 

■ 

C.  S.  Stanton, 
Former  Hearst 
Editor,  Dies 

Charles  Spelman  Stanton,  79, 
retired  Chicago  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  editor,  died  July  31  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  He  had  served 
as  editor  of  Hearst  newspapers 
in  both  cities.  A  native  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  N.  Y.,  Stanton  began  as 
a  reporter  for  the  old  New  York 
World,  later  becoming  assistant 
managing  editor. 

In  1893,  Stanton  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Albany  (N.  Y. ) 
Evening  Union,  and  from  1894 
to  1906  he  was  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  night  editor  and 
later  as  an  editorial  writer. 
While  with  the  Tribune,  it  was 
he  who  suggested  the  Tribune 
devote  the  entire  front  page  for 
Dec.  31,  1903,  to  carrying  names 
of  the  dead  and  injured  in  the 
Iroquois  theater  fire. 

From  1906  to  1914  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner;  from  1914 
to  1918,  managing  editor  of  the 
old  'Chicago  Examiner,  and  from 
1918  to  1924,  publisher  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  He 
was  publisher,  editor-in-chief 
and  part  owner  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bulletin  from  1924  to  1927, 
returning  in  1928  as  editor  of  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 
He  later  returned  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  editor  of  the  Examiner. 

■ 

T.V.  Ronck  Dies; 

Hearst  Executive 

Easton,  Md. — ’Than  Vanneman 
Ranck.  73,  retired  executive  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers,  died 
July  30  at  “Fairview,”  the  es¬ 
tate  where  he  had  lived  since 
he  quit  active  newspaper  work 
10  years  ago. 

Ranck  had  been  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  American 
and  the  Chicago  Herald  Amer¬ 
ican  and  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  and  Sunday  Advertiser. 
At  one  time  he  was  chief  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers’  foreign 
service. 

■ 

John  B.  Doze  Dies 

Wichita,  Kas.  —  John  Burtis 
Doze,  66,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Eureka  (Kas.)  Messenger, 
long-time  managing  editor  of 
the  Wichita  Evening  Eagle,  and 
a  recognized  authority  on  the 
nation’s  wild  life,  died  here 
July  29.  Born  at  Green  Cas¬ 
tle,  Mo.,  on  Nov.  24,  1880,  he 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Victor  (Colo.) 
Record. 


Shelton  Runs 
As  Independent 
ANG  Candidate 

Chicago — Willard  Shelton 
member  of  the  Washington’ 
D.  C..  PM  bureau  and  candidate 
for  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  presidency  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  membership  referendum 
has  announced  he  will  run  as  aii 
independent  against  Harry  Mar¬ 
tin.  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  columnist  and 
amusements  editor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  “Shelton 
National  Independent  Commit¬ 
tee”  here  July  27,  Shelton  dis¬ 
couraged  some  of  his  supporters 
from  having  him  run  on  a  ticket 
with  other  ANG  candidates. 
Shelton  made  it  clear  he  was 
not  allying  with  any  group  or 
faction  within  the  guild,  nor 
was  it  his  business  to  “conduct 
a  purge  campaign  against  the 
present  administration  of  the 
guild.” 

McCarthy  Heads  Committee 

At  the  meeting,  Justin  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Sun  reporter,  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  “Shelton  for 
President”  committee:  Isabel! 
Graham,  Sun  reporter,  was 
elected  vicechairman  and  secre¬ 
tary:  and  James  O.  Supple,  also 
of  the  Sun,  treasurer.  Shelton 
formerly  was  a  Sun  editorial 
writer  before  joining  PM.  He 
had  previously  been  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  editorial 
page. 

Guild  locals  represented  at 
the  Shelton  meeting  included 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
New  'York,  Los  Angeles,  and  De¬ 
troit.  Locals  which  have  pledged 
their  support,  according  to  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  include  Indianapolis, 
Toledo,  Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Cincinnati,  York,  Pa.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  San 
Francisco,  and  Portland,  Me. 

Martin  on  Pro-Guild  Slate 

Meanwhile,  Martin  has  allied 
himself  with  Sam  Eubanks,  can¬ 
didate  for  re-election  as  ANG 
executive  vicepresident,  and 
Ralph  Novak,  Detroit  Times,  as 
secretary-treasurer.  ’These  three 
are  designated  as  heading  the 
“Pro-Guild”  ticket. 

Martin  and  Shelton  were 
nominated  at  the  Sioux  City 
ANG  convention  last  June  as 
candidates  for  president,  with 
President  Milton  Murray  declin¬ 
ing  nomination. 

■ 

Turks  End  Credentials 
For  N.  Y.  Times  Man 

The  Press  Department  in  Tur¬ 
key  has  declin^  to  renew  cre¬ 
dentials  for  Aslan  Houmbaradji, 
a  Thirkish  citizen  representing 
the  New  York  Times,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  this  week  by  Dana 
Adams  Shmidt,  Times  corres¬ 
pondent  at  Ankara. 

The  government,  resenting 
some  of  Houmbaradji’s  dis¬ 
patches,  called  him  an  "unde¬ 
sirable  citizen.” 

Nine  Turkish  newsmen  were 
called  to  trial  Aug.  13  on  chargM 
of  having  published  statements 
which  insulted  the  “moral  re¬ 
sponsibility”  of  the  National 
Assembly. 
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if  gasoline  were  sold  in  boxes 


it  would  be  easy  to  check  the  ingredients  in  every  gallon  you  buy. 
This  important  information  could  be  printed  on  the  label.  However,  it 
isn’t  practical  to  label  gasoline  that  way,  because  it  is  pximped  into  your 
gas  tank,  sight  unseen.  That’s  why  oil  companies  display  the  ’’Ethyl” 
trade-mark  on  their  pximps.  The  familiar  yellow-and-black  emblem 
means  that  they  have  improved  their  best  gasoline  with  ’’Ethyl”  anti¬ 
knock  compound — the  famous  ingredient  that  steps  up  power  and  per¬ 
formance.  Ethyl  Corporation,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


look  for  the  ETHYL  trade-mark 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Educators’  Seminar 
At  API  Proposed 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

THE  American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  University,  whose 
asserted  purpose  is  to  “contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  improvement  of 
American  newspapers,”  could 

f;rab  a  handsome  chance  to  do 
ust  that  by  scheduling  a  semi¬ 
nar  for  Journalism  educators. 

That  part  of  the  industry 
which  has  to  do  with  the  train¬ 
ing  of  recruits — the  journalism 
schools — stands  to  gain  sub¬ 
stantially  from  a  thorough  going 
over  of  its  teaching  methods 
and  techniques,  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas. 

Advantages  of  teachers  and 
practicing  newspapermen  sit¬ 
ting  down  together  for  a  hash¬ 
ing  over  of  problems  affecting 
the  coordination  of  journalism 
education  with  the  professional 
field  are  enormous  for  both 
.sides. 

Closer  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  the  professional 
field,  better  understanding  of 
the  schools  by  the  professional 
field,  a  sharper  tailoring  of  the 
journalism  school  output  to  the 
needs  of  the  field,  are  outcomes 
fully  meeting  the  stated  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Institute’s  seminars. 
Suggested  to  Taylor 
The  contribution  toward  “im¬ 
provement  of  American’  news¬ 
papers”  would  appear  in  the 
better  trained  and  qualified 
product  of  the  schools. 

Actually,  it’s  reasonable  to 
wonder  how  long  a  series  of 
conferences  devoted  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  American  press  can 
ignore  problems  of  training  its 
beginners. 

Proposal  that  a  session  of  the 
Institute  be  devoted  to  journal¬ 
ism  education  has  been  made  to 
its  administration,  and  is  being 
discussed  by  journalism  educa¬ 
tors. 

First  suggested  by  the  writer 
of  this  column  in  a  letter  to 
Floyd  Taylor,  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  the  idea  has  been  sec¬ 
onded  by  a  number  of  journal¬ 
ism  school  administrators. 

Others  have  questioned  the 
desirability  of  the  project  or  its 
practicality. 

Taylor  has  declared  that  he 
is  willing  to  consider  the  sug¬ 
gestion  if  sufficient  support  is 
indicated  in  the  newspaper  and 
journalism  education  fields. 

Any  action,  he  declares,  will 
depend  upon  “a  strong  demand 
for  such  a  session,  and  .  .  .  the 
most  careful  planning  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  cooperation  of  a  large 
number  of  educators  and  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

“Before  we  gave  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  such  a  project.” 
says  Taylor,  “we  would  have  to 
consult  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  the  American  Society 
•of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“At  present  we  do  not  have 
the  time  available  to  undertake 
such  consultation.  All  our  en¬ 
ergies  must  be  devoted  to  com¬ 
pleting  plans  already  under  way 
for  our  programs  during  the 
academic  year  1947-48.” 

Olson ‘Sees  Difficulty 
The  proposal  has  had  the 
endorsement  of  Marcus  M.  Wil- 
kerson,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism;  P.  I.  Reed,  then 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators;  Paul  J.  Thompson, 
past-president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism;  Fred 
S.  Sibert,  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  and  others. 

Kenneth  Olson,  secretary  of 
ACJE  and  head  of  Northwest¬ 
ern’s  school  of  journalism,  ap¬ 
proves  the  idea  in  principle  but 
sees  a  practical  difficulty.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  present  battle  of  the 
veterans’  bulge  we  are  operat¬ 
ing  practically  12  months  out  of 
the  year,”  he  says,  “and  we  are 
all  short-handed  on  staff  as  it  is. 
It  might  be  difficult  for  the 
schools  to  spare  any  of  their 
men  for  a  month’s  session  such 
as  these  seminars  represent.” 

Dean  Frank  L.  Mott  of  the 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
is  doubtful  of  the  possible  ben¬ 
efits  of  such  a  session  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  project  would 
overlap  functions  of  ACEJ. 

“All  of  this  loose  talk,  based 
upon  isolated  individual  experi¬ 
ences,  about  the  comparative 
strength  and  weakness  of  va¬ 
rious  phases  of  education  for 
journalism  which  is  drawn  out 
in  the  ordinary  formal  or  infor¬ 
mal  discussion  of  newspaper¬ 
men  is  worth  very  little  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  kind  of  ordered 
investigation  undertaken  by  a 
properly  set  up  accreditation 
agency,  directed  by  educators 
and  newspapermen  together,”  , 
he  says. 

“I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
American  Press  Institute  would 
find  a  discussion  of  college  jour¬ 
nalism  training  valuable,  or 
would  make  any  special  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  cause;  but  if  such 
a  topic  is  placed  upon  its  agenda, 
the  discussion  certainly  ought 
to  center  around  the  accredita¬ 
tion  program.” 

Canada's  Doing  It 

AT  THE  CLOSE  of  World  War 

II  Canadian  war  veterans 
were  demanding  that  journal¬ 
ism  training  be  offered  in  Can¬ 
adian  colleges. 

And  the  Canadian  press  was 
tired  of  seeing  bright  young 
Canadians  head  for  the  States 
for  college  newspaper  training 


— and  sometimes  not  come  back. 

The  newspapers  took  a  look 
at  this  U.S.  brand  of  education 
for  journalism  and  found  it 
good.  So,  using  U.S.  training 
as  a  model,  they  inaugurated 
journalism  programs  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
and  at  Carletin  College,  Ottawa, 
for  the  1945-46  school  year. 

Enrollment  figures  for  the  last 
session  indicate  that  journalism 
education,  U.S.  style,  has  come 
to  stay  in  Canada.  A  total  of 
237  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  degree:granting  four-year 
courses. 

First  two  years  of  journalism 
training  at  the  Canadian  schools 
corresponds  roughly  with  the 
general  arts  program.  More 
specialized  work  is  given  in  the 
final  years.  Particular  empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  history,  political 
science  and  economics.  Special¬ 
ized  work  includes  reporting, 
news  editing,  editorial  and  in¬ 
terpretative  writing,  magazine 
writing  and  editing,  typography 
and  make-up,  and  law  of  the 
press. 

Both  programs  aie  receiving 
full  cooperation  of  the  leading 
newspapermen  in  the  cities 
where  they  are  being  given,  by 
the  Canadian  Press,  and  by  the 
Canadian  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspaper  Associations. 

They  hope  that  the  courses 
will  raise  the  standards  of  the 
Canadian  newspapers. 

Doings  of  the  Schools 

THE  University  of  Missouri 

School  of  Journalism  and  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  have 
merged  the  annual  news  pho¬ 
tography  competitions  that  each 
has  conducted  separately  for  the 
past  four  years.  The  merger 
entails  the  publication,  for  pub¬ 
lic  distribution,  of  an  annual 
book  exhibiting  the  100  best 
news,  sports  and  feature  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  during  each  cal¬ 
endar  year. 

The  University  of  Illinois 
school  of  journalism  is  now  us¬ 
ing  a  new  photography  instruc¬ 
tion  center  consisting  of  studio 
space  for  portrait  taking  and  in¬ 
door  shots,  gallery  space  for 
showing  student  work,  a  demon¬ 
stration  laboratory  where  an 
entire  class  can  gather,  10  dark¬ 
rooms  for  individual  work,  and 
office  space. 

With  the  opening  of  the  fall 
semester  at  the  University  of 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

C.I.O.  members  who  picketed  the 
wedding  of  Senator  Taft’s  son  ap¬ 
parently  misunderstood  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  time,  the  senator  was 
engaged  in  blessing  a  union. 


A  California  educator  asserts  that 
coeds  make  the  poorest  wives. 
They  have  learned  to  read  too 
many  distracting  things,  including 
their  husbands'  minds. 


Nevada,  journalism  will 
housed  in  its  own  buildim 
Remodeling  of  a  brick  and  stone 
structure  from  its  former  us*c 
to  that  of  journalism  is  no* 
under  way  and  will  be  compV 
ed  during  the  summer.  Locateo 
in  the  center  of  the  campus,  the 
building  is  of  one-story  with 
basement.  In  addition  to  office 
space  for  a  faculty  of  three  and 
classrooms,  the  building  in. 
eludes  a  large  entrance  nail  j 
newsroom,  and  a  printing  lih. 
oratory.  An  advertising  labor 
atory,  radio  journalism  studio 
and  news  photography  quarters 
will  be  developed  later. 

Personals 

LESLIE  G.  MOELLER,  head  of 

the  bureau  of  newspaper  sen- 
ice  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
school  of  journalism,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  school  of 
journalism  to  succeed  Dr.  Wil 
bur  Schramm,  who  resigned  to 
head  the  University  of  Illinoi; 
institute  of  communications. 

Mrs.  Loucile  Wilkinson  hu 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
journalism  department  library 
at  the  University  of  Texas.  . . . 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Frrz  Hemy 
Robling,  one  of  the  first  two 
women  Nieman  Fellows,  will 
teach  in  the  Drake  University 
journalism  department  next  fall 
.  .  .  Donald  Eugene  Brows, 
news  editor  of  WHO,  De 
Moines,  will  join  the  University 
of  Illinois  journalism  school 
staff  in  the  fall  as  an  assistant 
professor.  .  .  .  Dr.  Ralph  Cash, 
head  of  the  University  of  Ii^ 
nesota  school  of  journalism,  ii 
teaching  this  summer  at  the 
University  of  California.  ...  Da. 
Douglass  W.  Miller,  assistant 
dean  of  the  Syracuse  University 
school  of  journalism,  is  a  visit 
ing  professor  in  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  division  of  journalism. 

Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Minnesota,  was  elect 
ed  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Advertising  Club  recently  for 
the  1947-48  term. 

Tell  your  story  to 

TOP  MANAGEMENT 

where  it  really  counts 

...  til  the  >,alcs-niin(l«l  President,  the 
Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  the ; 
f leneral  Sales  Manager  .  .  .  to  tht 
Top  Management  of  Market'ai- 1 

9  Men  like  this 

SaLFS  .VI.AN.ACEMtVT 
subscriber: 


You  can  reach  thousands 
of  these  top  men  in 


How  to  get  your  name  in  the  papers 
if  you  are  a  congressman:  If  at 
first  you  don’t  succeed,  pry,  pry 
again. 


^a/ei  MAJiACEMElI 

Nww  York  •  Chicago  •  Santa  Barbi" 
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Wa^hin<i1on 


TRE/I/IENDOUS  WATER  POWER 
LOW  ELECTRIC  RATES 
LEADER  IN  LUMBER 
BASIC  METALS  AND  ORES 
LARGE  AGRICULTURAL  YIELD 
SOURCE  OP  SEA  FOOD 
GATEWAY  TO  THE  ORIENT 
EXCELLENT  TRANSPORTATION 
FAST  GROWING  POPULATION 
SCENIC  WONDERLAND 


^^^ATER  POWER  is  one  of  Washington’s 
^  most  important  industrial  advantages. 
Two  of  the  world’s  greatest  dams.  Grand  Cou¬ 
lee  and  Bonneville,  make  it  possible  to  offer 
industry  unusually  low  electric  power  rates. 

Lumber,  coal,  iron,  nickel,  chrome,  aluminum 
—and  other  basic  metals — are  available  "on  the 
ground  floor’’  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  state’s  tremendous  yield  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  together  with  seafood,  offers  an  imme- 


$|C  One  of  a  series  of  ad^ 
vertisements  based  on 
industrial  opportuni^ 
ties  in  the  stater 
served  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad. 


diate  supply  to  concerns  engaged  in  processing 
and  packing. 

Washington’s  population  has  shown  a  great 
growth;  providing  a  large  local  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  and  source  of  industrial  workers. 

The  state  also  is  a  gateway  to  the  Orient  for 
export  business. 

From  a  viewpoint  of  good  living,  the  Evergreen 
State  offers  a  year  ’round  scenic  playground  . . . 
excellent  educational  and  cultural  advantages. 

Excellent  rail  transportation,  for  shippers  and 
travelers,  is  provided  by  Union  Pacific. 


Address  Industrial  Department,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebraska,  for 
information  regarding  industrial  sites. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


THf  STRATtGIC  MIDDLE  ROUTE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


AP  Men  Urged  to  Get 
Character  Closeups 


IN  A  MEMORANDUM  to  Asso-  cheesecake,  waving  at  a  wholly 
ciated  Press  photographers  imaginary  friend,  symbolizes 
throughout  the  world.  Executive  the  stereotyped  pose  that  is  as 
Kent  Cooper  has  asked  for  more  outmoded  as  tintype  days.  I 
closeup  studies — the  kind  that  have  seen  photographers  pose 
show  character.  girls  this  way  and  tell  them  to 

“Let  them  show  the  imperfec-  pull  up  their  skirts  to  show  their 
tions  of  warts  on  the  face  and  cheesecake.  If  that  is  what  the 
everything  else  because  such  picture  is  for,  then  instead  of 
markings  often  indicate  charac-  having  them  wave  at  a  friend, 
"ter,”  Cooper  pleads.  “It  is  the  why  not  have  them  point  at 
one  kind  of  picture  intended  to  their  cheesecake?  If  this  sounds 
serve  a  basic  purpose — to  show  ridiculous,  it  is,  because  I  have 
what  a  person  actually  looks  intentionally  over  -  emphasized 
like  when  one  talks  to  him,  the  point  to  make  you  see  how 
closeup.”  absurd  it  is  that  we  still  do  the 

Let  People  Be  Natural  outmoded  thing.” 

KC  also  took  occasion  to  urge 
cameramen  on  his  staff  to  let  Caption  Protection 
people  be  natural  when  pictures  FORMATION  of  a  co-operative 
are  taken.  His  memo  said:  agency,  by  five  noted  photog- 

“TTiis  is  a  personal  appeal  for  raphers,  to  prevent  distortion  or 
a  new  approach  to  pictures  of  slanting  of  their  camera  journal- 
people  taken  individually  or  in  ism  was  announced  this  week  by 
groups.  TTiey  ought  to  be  among  Fendall  W.  Yerxa,  photography 
the  most  Interesting  of  our  spot  editor.  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune. 
news  pictures.  Too  often  they  In  the  group  are  Robert  Capa, 
are  the  worst — because  they  are  who  is  touring  Europe  with 
posed.  John  Steinbeck  on  a  special  H-T 

“I  would  rather  go  back  50  assignment:  Henri  Cartier-  Bres- 
years  and  have  a  picture  of  a  son,  George  Rodger,  William 
woman  standing  with  her  hand  Vandivert  and  David  Seymour, 
on  the  shoulder  of  her  husband  These  men  are  said  to  be 
who  is  sitting,  with  both  of  them  “tired  of  having  their  pictures 
looking  straight  at  the  camera  used  or  misused.”  Their  organi- 
like  they  used  to  do  when  they  zation.  Magnum,  will  market 
had  the  head  control  props.  For  their  work  with  the  right  to  re- 
one  thing,  we  can  tell  who  they  tain  control  of  their  own  cap- 
are  when  we  catch  them  full  tioning. 

face,  straightaway.  Yerxa  commented:  “This  high- 

“For  another  thing,  it  would  Powered  quintet  apparently  is 
be  a  little  amusing.  And  there  aiming  to  raise  the  standards  of 
is  plenty  of  room  in  news  pho-  ®  profession  which  has  been 
tography  to  be  a  little  amusing.  discredited  in  the  past. 

The  same  goes  for  groups  of  Editors  and  the  public  know 

men.  Show  them  with  their  legs  camera  can  be  made  to 

crossed  as  they  sit.  Don’t  put  i'e  when  it  suits  editorial  policy 
them  behind  a  table.  It  also  is  demonstrably  true  that 

“I  have  seen  a  great  man  pos-  ^  cameramiin  can  be  asigned  to 

ing  with  his  middle  finger  a  story  with  instructions  to  re- 

tucked  into  his  vest  and  looking  ^  ^  ® 

for  all  the  world  like  a  Groucho  scene  but  what  his  editorial  su- 
Marx,  only  to  be  instructed  by  P^^iors  want  ^nim  to  see.  The 
the  photographer  to  take  his  cropping  of  pictures,  use  of  the 
hand  away  from  his  vest  and  air  brush,  or  the  brash  staging 
drop  it  at  his  side.  Result:  We  faked  scenes  are  common- 

lost  an  excellent  picture  of  a  P  * 

great  man  who  secretly  was  try-  4?  alteration  of 

ing  to  pose  like  his  grandfather,  captions.  Objectivity  in  report- 
.  .  ing  is  a  difficult  thing  to  attain. 

I  earnestly  ask  that  you  put  soon  as  a  subject  goes 

a  premium  on  the  natural,  un-  through  the  lens  or  the  pen  of  a 
posed  pic^res  of  people.  Ob-  reporter  it  becomes  subjectiye, 
viously,  ^u  cannot  pose  spoil-  but  at  least  the  reporter  is  on 
taneous  shots  without  l^ing  de-  the  scene.  He  knows  what  is 
ceitful.  It  IS  just  as  deceitful  going  on,  and  his  reputation 
for  a  photographer  to  make  a  hinges  on  what  he  chooses  to 
man  or  woman  look  some  way  geg  and  what  he  says.  The  edi- 
or  act  ^me  way  that  is  unna-  tors  about  which  this  group  is 
tural.  Make  them  as  unposy  concerned  are  apparently  guided 
,  ,  by  policy,  not  by  conviction.” 


Home  Town  Folks 


\\1icrc\  cr  there  is  a  Bell  telephone  office, 
you  will  find  it  operated  and  managed  mostly 
by  home  tow  n  people. 

For  the  Bell  System  is  made  up  of  many 
hundreds  of  local  units,  each  ser\ing  its 
own  community.  So  the  telephone  coinpanv 
isn’t  something  big  and  far  away  but  close 
to  your  home  and  your  interests. 

This  means  compact,  efficient  operation 
and  it  also  helps  to  keep  a  friendliness  and 
a  neighborlincss  in  the  conduct  of  the 
telephone  business. 

The  Bell  telephone  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity  aim  to  be  good  citizens  in  all 
things,  in  addition  to  giving  you  good  and 
economical  telephone  service. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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IT’S  BEING  DONE  AT  WILLOW  RUN! 


WIIE  HUH  3  CUIS 

m  2  MIHinES! 


817  KAISER  AND  FRAZER  CARS 
COMPLETED  IN  A  SINGLE  DAY! 

amm  mm  mm 

ARi  uunRiMe  mw 

(One  of  the  Four  largest  Dealer  Organizations  in  the  World!) 


«oOV  »»  '** 
K-f 

own  po'’* 

^.fhoton*«  ^(o, 

'*«»«'** 


13,213  CARS  BUILT 
iMORE  THAN  TOJIOO 


'  ’  oi,  Cl 


I  K/iettvvt  4fMt  Um.  whoravor  you  driva, 
•hara  it  a  Koitar-Frazar  daolar  raody  lo  larva 
yau  with  ganuina  factory  parts. 


DURING  JULY ...  NOW 
ENTHUSIASTIC  OWNERS 

Production  still  being 
increased  os  rapidly 
as  highest  quality 
standards  will  permit! 

beuu)  cL(nu  dt  WUiow'fZuH  f 


K  A  I  S  E  R  -  F  R  A  Z  E  R  CORPORATION 


WILLOW  RUN,  MICHIGAN 


*A€t  qukMyl  your  noorout  dtoltr  now  for  on  oorly  dolivtry  dot*. 
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Operators  using  Intertypes  equipped 
with  Six-Mold  Disks  find  that  stops  for 
mold  changes  are  no  longer  necessary... 
even  when  copy  is  all  display.  In  many 
composing  rooms  six  molds  take  care 
of  all  but  the  exceptional  requirement. 
This  saves  non-productive  machine  time 
and  makes  the  operator’s  work  that 
much  easier.  <  The  Intertype  Six-Mold 
Disk  will  cast  overhanging  slugs... can 
be  set  up  for  body  sizes  from  5  to  48 
point,  30  picas  wide  or  less.  The  correct 
ejector  blade  is  brought  into  play  > 
automatically.  Three  keys  on  the  m 
edges  of  the  mold  disk  assure  exact  ^ 
alignment  of  molds  with  respect  to 
trimming  knives,  y  Intertype  was  first  to 
introduce  the  30-em  Six-Mold  Disk... 
another  major  contribution  to  com¬ 
posing  room  efficiency,  y  Look  to 
Progressive  bitertyfe. 

SET  IN  INTERTYPE  GARAMONO  FAMILY 


Brooklyn  2,  New  York 


Eqnipment  Review  Section 


NEWSPRINT  SAVING  DEVICE 

Lloyd  Elliott,  superintendent  of  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette 
pressroom,  has  devised  this  machine  to  trim  off  damaged  sections  of  rolls. 
Salvaged  paper  is  rewound  simultaneously  on  machine  which  Elliott  contrived 
several  years  ago.  New  device  makes  it  unnecessary  to  strip  off  entire 
width  of  roll  to  depth  of  damage. 


Dallas  Times  Herald 
Expansion  Started 

Work  has  been  started  on  an 
exoansion  and  remodeling  pro¬ 
gram  at  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald  which  will  add  two 
stories  to  the  present  three- 
story  building  and  double  the 
present  press  capacity. 

Present  circulation  of  this 
afternoon  daily  is  125.000  copies, 
averaging  about  48  pages. 

Two  two-story  buildings  in 
the  adjacent  area  also  have  been 
purchased  in  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  .  ... 

Designed  to  meet  physical 
needs  and  increase  efficiency  of 
operation,  the  program  will  cost 
$1,230,000,  according  to  John 
W  Runyon,  first  vicepresident 
of  Times  Herald  Printing  Co. 

The  two  new  stories  for  the 
Times  Herald  building  will  add- 
34,000  square  feet  to  the  present 
plant.  The  physical  plant  then 
will  consist  of: 

First  floor — Counter  business, 
presses,  lobby. 

Second  floor — Executive,  edi¬ 
torial,  and  business  offices. 

Third  floor — Composing  room. 

Fourth  floor — Circulation  and 
other  departments. 

Fifth  floor — Advertising  de¬ 
partment  offices. 

Remodeling  plans  call  for  the 
installation  of  two  automatic 
elevators  to  service  the  build¬ 
ing.  One  personnel  -  operated 
elevator  now  in  use  will  be  re¬ 
placed. 

The  entire  remodeling  phase 
of  the  program  is  expected  to 
be  coi^pieted  within  three 
months,  Runyon  said.  Clyde 
Taber  is  head  of  the  mechanical 
department. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  two 
nearby  two-story  buildings,  an 
additional  40,000  square  feet  in 
space  has  been  gained.  20,000 
square  feet  in  each  building, 
both  of  which  formerly  were 
used  for  automobile  storage  en- 
teiprises.  One  of  the  buildings 
will  be  used  to  house  approxi¬ 
mately  40  cars  for  employes 
who  use  their  autos  in  the  day’s 
work.  The  other  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  for  the  installation  of 
an  auxiliary  press  to  boost  press 
capacity.  The  second  story  of 
the  remodeled  building  will  be 
used  for  a  mailing  room  for  the 
circulation  department. 

The  press  being  installed  in 
the  auxiliary  building  is  a  used 
Hoe  unit,  acquired  from  Bronx 
•N.  Y.)  Home  News.  The  ma¬ 
jor  increase  in  output  will  come 
with  the  installation  of  a  new 
10-unit  Scott  press,  now  on 
order,  and  expected  to  be  in 
service  in  1947. 

Plans  also  are  in  the  offing 
for  the  erection  of  the  Times 
Herald’s  new  FM  station,  Run¬ 
yon  said.  The  Times  Herald 
already  operates  a  50,000-watt 
AM  station,  KRLD. 


Unique  Hoisting  Feat 
In  Walla  Walla 

Solution  of  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  of  raising  two  extra-large 
ventilating  fans  to  the  roof  of 
the  new  plant  of  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union  -  Bulletin,  was 
solved  recently  when  A.  A.  Dur¬ 
and  &  Sons,  provided  one  of 
their  new  model  well  drilling 
rigs  for  hoisting  these  fans  to 
the  second  floor  roof.  The 
drilling  rig  is  equipped  with  a 
54-foot  boom. 

The  larger  of  the  ventilating 
units  weighed  in  excess  of  4,00() 
pounds. 

At  the  present  time  the  press¬ 
room  of  the  new  Union-Bulletin 
building,  as  well  as  commercial 
printing  department,  are  in  use. 
The  new  24-page  Duplex  Unitub¬ 
ular  press  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

The  composing  room,  execu¬ 
tive  offices  and  general  office, 
it  is  planned,  will  be  moved 
about  Aug.  15. 

(-Kelly  Presses  Put 
Inlo  New  Package 

A  new  method  of  preparing  its 
C-Kelly  presses  for  shipment 
from  the  factory,  so  they  can  be 
put  into  operation  in  the  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  a  shorter  time,  has 
been  announced  by  American 
Type  Founders  Sales  Corp. 

’The  Kellys  are  now  being 
shipped  with  a  minimum  strip, 
which  means  they  are  packed  m 
five  cases,  instead  of  the  seven 
as  in  the  past,  provided  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  premises  will  permit  the 
largest  unit  to  enter. 

Formerly,  the  cylinder  and 
type  bed  were  boxed  together 
and  the  floor  plate  separate. 


Patterned  Color 
Marks  Store  Ads 

Dallas,  Tex. — Something  new 
in  use  of  color  in  smart  fashion 
advertising  is  appearing  in  the 
two  Dallas  newspapers. 

Neiman-IVIarcus  Co.,  fashion 
specialty  store,  has  started  a 
series  of  color  ads,  running  once 
or  twice  a  week. 

Subtleties  of  color — ^such  as 
pastel  pink,  spruce  green  and 
smoky  grey — have  been  used 
with  effect  through  careful  plan¬ 
ning  of  the  store  art  dfepartment 
in  conjunction  with  the  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  departments. 

Lavish  use  of  white  space  pro¬ 
vides  a  broad  background  for 
the  color  work,  and  the  color 
work  itself  is  confined  to  well- 
defined  shapes,  such  as  a  shoe 
or  a  glove  or  a  sweater. 

Artist’s  outlines  for  the  color 
shape  are  boldly  blocked,  so 
that  register  becomes  a  secon¬ 
dary  element. 

Virginia  Sisk,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  pointed  out  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  campaign,  first  regular  use 
of  color  in  the  store’s  40  years 
of  advertising,  indicates  Nei- 
man  -  Marcus  “confidence  in 
color’’  in  newspapers. 

Install  Press  Units 
At  South  Bend 

First  of  three  16-page  press 
units  have  been  added  to  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune’s  20- 
page  Goss  press.  The  other  two 
units  and  a  folder  cannot  be 
added  until  after  a  large  addition 
is  built  to  the  present  building. 


Big  Advance  Seen 
In  Oflset  Printing 

Prediction  that  the  close  of 
the  next  decade  will  see  at  least 
50%  of  the  better  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States 
printing  by  offset  was  made  be¬ 
fore  more  than  200  persons  at¬ 
tending  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association’s  re¬ 
cent  conference  in  Chicago. 

The  prediction  was  offered  by 
Lloyd  Hollister,  president  of 
Lloyd  Hollister,  Inc.,  Wilmette, 
Ill.,  whose  firm  publishes  four 
weeklies.  Wilmette  Life,  Win- 
netka  Talk.  Glencoe  News  and 
Evanston  Review.  His  views 
were  supported  by  Fred  J.  Lan- 
don,  head  of  the  printing  depart¬ 
ment  of  Dunwoodie  Institute,  of 
Minnepolis,  who  reported  a  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  number  of  Min¬ 
nesota’s  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  are  equipping  their  plants 
with  low-priced  offset  presses. 

Hollister  declared  the  reason 
for  the  impending  change  is 
primarily  an  economic  one. 

“Letterpress  printing  is  fast 
approaching  the  time  when  it 
will  price  itself  out  of  the  small 
printing  field.’’  he  said.  “This 
is  due  mainly  to  wages.  The 
compositor  was  being  paid  about 
$50  a  week  for  44  hours,  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  This  same 
compositor  today  is  receiving 
about  $90  a  week  for  37  hours 
work,  and  he  is  not  producing 
as  much  per  hour  in  salable  out¬ 
put  as  he  did  25  years  ago.” 

Hollister  pointed  out  that 
only  one  mechanical  improve¬ 
ment,  the  teletypesetter,  has 
been  introduced  in  recent  years 
to  speed  up  work  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  He  said  the  use 
of  the  teletypesetter  has  been 
limited  by  union  attitude. 

Landon  reported  that  interest 
in  offset  work  has  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  Dunwoodie 
Institute  already  conducts  two 
classes  daily  in  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  that  type  of  printing. 

Editors  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  offset  press  were 
cautioned  by  him,  however,  to 
install  a  small  machine  at  the 
outset.  “Worry  out  your  me¬ 
chanical  problems  on  a  small 
press  and  then  purchase  a  large 
one  if  business  justifies,”  was 
his  advice. 

Annex  lor  Knoxville 

Permission  to  build  a  $160,000 
annex  to  the  Knoxville  (Tenn. ) 
News  -  Sentinel  plant  has  been 
granted  by  the  Office  of  the 
Housing  Expediter  in  Memphis. 
M.  G.  Chambers,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said  construction  will  start 
soon  on  the  annex  which  is  to 
house  new  press  equipment,  ex¬ 
panded  mechanical  departments 
and  the  mailing  room. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Methods  of  Low-Cost  Color— No.  4; 
Grays-on-Acetate  Is  Explained 

By  Christian  Jansnn 

Salt  Lake  Trlbana  aad  Talagram  Art  Staff 


BY  FAR  the  most  popular  sys¬ 
tem  of  low-cost  color  is  the 
grays  on  acetate  method.  It 
involves  the  use  of  ordinary 
retouch  grays  painted  on  three 
overlays  for  the  three  primary 
colors.  The  combination  of  the 
various  shades  of  gray  printed 
in  color,  one  over  the  other  and 
over  the  black  key  plate  gives 
an  unlimited  range  of  tints, 
shades  and  hues.  This  method 
can  be  used  with  photographs 
or  drawings. 

Before  going  further  it  is 
recommended  that  you  clip  and 
file  all  color  reproductions  that 
look  good.  This  is  especially 
true  where  odd  colors  are 
shown.  Greens,  browns,  pur¬ 
ples,  even  special  shades  of 
blue  and  pink  are  hard  to 
match.  It  is  well  to  have  as 
many  reproductions  of  these  as 
you  can  find.  Select  some  sec¬ 
tion  from  your  color  clippings 
that  show  the  color  you  want 
many  reproductions  of  these  as 
and  file  it  under  the  name  of 
that  color.  This  will  give  you 
a  handy  reference  when  you  be¬ 
gin  a  job. 

Of  course  if  you  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  find  coarse  screen 
reproductions  for  all  these 
colors  all  the  better,  but  any 
type  of  color  can  be  used. 

Save  Progressive  Proofs 

An  extremely  good  source  of 
material  is  progressive  proofs 
of  color  engravings.  These  show 
just  how  much  tone  was  used  in 
the  various  colors  to  obtain  a 
certain  result. 

Having  collected  a  sufficient 
file  of  color  samples  the  next 
step  is  to  make  a  tone  chart. 
This  is  done  by  drawing  six  one- 
inch  squares  with  your  retouch 
grays.  The  first  square  would 
be  drawn  with  No.  1  gray,  the 
second  with  No.  2  gray,  and  so 
on,  until  you  have  a  row  of 
squares  containing  grays  num¬ 
bering  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  black. 
These  should  be  made  on  ace¬ 
tate.  If  they  are  made  on  draw¬ 
ing  paper  they  may  photograph 
a  different  tone. 

After  the  chart  is  drawn  the 
engraver  makes  a  cut  and  fur- 
ni^es  you  with  a  black  proof, 
^eferably  on  newsprint  paper, 
with  this  chart  as  a  guide  you 
can  examine  your  color  clip¬ 
pings  and  determine  just  how 
dark  a  tone  was  used  in  the 
yellow  and  red  plates  to  get  a 
flesh  lint. 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  spe¬ 
cial  color  like  olive  green,  ex¬ 
amine  a  reproduction  of  that 
green  under  a  magnifying  glass. 
You  find  that  the  yellow  has  a 
dot  the  density  of  a  5  gray.  The 
red  is  about  a  3.  The  blue  also 
3  and  the  black  is  a  2.  You 
have  but  to  put  these  tones  on 
your  overlays  and  lighten  or 
darken  the  black  plate  to  the 
correct  density.  This,  of  course. 


requires  time  and  judgment  but 
the  result  more  than  justifies 
the  means. 

A  similar  method  of  de¬ 
termining  the  correct  tones  to 
use  on  the  four  plates  is  by  the 
use  of  a  color-determination 
chart.  This  chart  contains  1500 
different  colors  and  you  can  find 
the  color  you  need  and  the  key 
around  the  edge  of  the  chart 
tells  you  what  tones  to  use  on 
the  four  plates  to  get  the  de¬ 
sired  color. 

Having  determined  upon  what 
special  colors  we  will  use  in 
addition  to  the  regular  fle.sh 
tints,  we  are  now  ready  to  be¬ 
gin.  Care  must  be  used  in  re¬ 
touching  the  key  plate  because 
the  black  must  help  secure  cer¬ 
tain  colors  as  well  as  give  form. 
Lay  a  sheet  of  acetate  over  the 
key  drawing,  or  photo,  and 
fasten  with  scotch  tape  and 
thumb-tacks.  As  before,  the 
tacks  should  be  in  the  same 
position  on  all  overlays.  Rub 
the  overlays  with  magnesia 
chalk  or  even  talcum  powder  to 
remove  all  greasy  spots.  This 
is  very  important  because  the 
retouch  grays  have  a  tendency 
to  chip  off  untreated  acetate  and 
once  they  start  to  chip,  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  patch  the 
spots  without  doing  the  whole 
overlay  over  again.  As  we  have 
previously  planned  exactly  what 
tones  of  gray  we  will  use  on 
the  three  overlays  it  is  now  a 
matter  of  putting  the  right 
shades  in  the  right  places. 

When  making  his  shots  of 
these  overlays  the  engraver  uses 
a  white  paper  underlay  to  give 
the  grays  their  true  value.  You 
can  cut  out  sections  of  the  ace¬ 
tate  where  you  want  the  plate 
to  show  through.  Should  you 
want  to  show  a  very  light  tone 
in  any  one  or  all  of  the  over¬ 
lays  you  can  use  the  outlining 
method  in  combination  with  this 
method.  In  fact,  if  you  are  us¬ 
ing  a  light  gray  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  engraver  to  do 
his  tooling  and  routing  if  you 
put  an  ink  line  around  it. 

The  art  and  engraving  staff 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Telegram  have  handled  hun¬ 
dreds  of  these  acetate  overlay 
jobs  and  almost  every  one  of 
them  presents  a  different  prob¬ 
lem.  There  are  certain  things 
we  have  learned  to  avoid.  One 
is  to  avoid  using  color  on  too 
large  an  area.  The  binder  in 
the  grays  have  a  tendency  to 
pull  the  acetate  out  of  shape. 
If  you  find  you  have  a  large 
area  to  cover  it  is  better  to 
change  the  color  scheme. 

Avoid  also  the  use  of  heavy 
tones  over  other  heavy  tones. 
Piling  a  heavy  layer  of  ink 
upon  another  heavy  layer  of 
ink  causes  all  sorts  of  trouble 
for  the  pressman.  Nor  should 
these  overlays  be  made  too  long 
before  the  engravings  are  made. 


No.  I — Key  plate.  Body  and  wings 
of  plane  have  been  lightened  to  al¬ 
low  color  to  show  through.  Parachute 
retouched  light  gray. 


No.  2 — Yellow  plate.  Plane,  a 
bright  orange,  is  painted  the  heaviest 
tone.  Parachute,  motor  and  landing 
gear  routed  out. 


No.  3 — Red  plate.  No.  2  gray  on 
plane  gives  right  shade  of  orange. 


No.  4 — Blue  plate.  Trees  and 
shrubbery  require  various  tones  of 
blue  to  give  a  natural  appearance. 

Acetate  will  shrink  if  it  lays 
around  for  several  weeks. 


Small  Ohio  Daily 
Improves  Plant 

How  the  plant  of  the  CcHm 
(O.)  Daily  Standard  is  beins 
made  ready  for  publication^ 
an  eight-page  paper  next  Fall  is 
told  by  Parker  R.  Snyder,  man- 
ager  of  Standard  Printing  Co- 

“We  publish  5,300  eight  and 
six  pages  daily,  but  will  go  to 
all  eight  pages  this  Fall. 

“To  begin  with,  last  August 
we  completely  re-arranged  our 
composing  room,  grouping  our 
keyboards,  and  shortening  copy 
fiow.  We  built  a  cheap  wooden 
chute  from  the  composing  room 
to  our  remelt  room,  and 
a  2,500  pound  Surface  Combus¬ 
tion  metal  furnace. 

“Our  plant  had  seen  no  paint 
brush  since  before  the  war,  so 
we  cleaned  the  place  up.  In 
January  we  installed  a  new 
model  F  Elrod  in  our  second 
floor  composing  room,  and  then 
a  month  ago  added  a  Monomelt 
“Plane-O-Plate’’  shaver  to  our 
stero  department  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

“In  November  we  expect  to 
receive  a  Ludlow,  and  in  De¬ 
cember  a  Model  29  Linotype, 
for  advertising  composition. 

“This  will  complete  our  me¬ 
chanical  program,  until  we  can 
purchase  a  rotary  press  in  a 
few  years. 

“We  have  given  up  trying  to 
get  skilled  help — which  often 
means  robbing  a  smaller  paper. 
We  are  training  three  appren¬ 
tices,  one  under  the  G.  I.  pro¬ 
gram.  One  youth,  not  a  veteran, 
will  go  to  Milo  Bennetts  school 
in  another  three  weeks,  and  he 
will  in  turn  pay  for  his  educa¬ 
tion  through  a  pay  roll  deduc¬ 
tion  system  we  have  set  up.” 

$1,000,000  Program 
Planned  in  Boise 

The  Boise  (Ida.)  Daily  States¬ 
man,  published  by  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Cobb  Ailshie,  is  figuring 
on  an  expansion  program  that 
will  run  close  to  $1,000,(X)0. 

Negotiations  are  under  way 
with  Pietro  Belliischi,  Portland, 
Ore.,  architect  who  drew  up  the 
plans  for  the  Portland  Oregonian 
which  is  now  under  construc¬ 
tion.  William  Ginsberg,  New 
York  newspaper  engineer,  hw 
been  asked  to  handle  the  engi¬ 
neering  problems  for  the  new 
plant. 

While  plans  have  not  been 
completed,  it  is  said  some  of  the 
modern  ideas  employed  in  tte 
new  Oregonian  building  will  be 
used.  In  addition,  an  auditorium 
is  contemplated,  with  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  1,500. 

Expansion  Planned 

In  preparation  for  a  contem¬ 
plated  expansion  program,  toe 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
Publishing  Co.  has  acquired  pos¬ 
session  of  two  parcels  of  proP" 
erty  in  Third  Street  which  ad¬ 
join  the  rear  of  the  Niaprt 
Street  property  on  which  toe 
Gazette  building  is  located. 
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FOR  EARLY  DELIVERY 


Goss  3-deck  High-Speed  "Strcrightline"  Sextuple  Press, 
Paper  Roll  Stands  at  one  end.  Sheet  cut  22-3/4  inches, 
A.C.  drive. 

Both  of  these  presses  can  be  seen  in  operation  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot 


Hoe  Unit-type  Double-Octuple  Press,  Kohler  Reels  and 
Substructure.  Sheet  cut  23-9/16  inches.  Con  be  sold  os 
two  separate  presses. 

Hoe  Pancoost  three-couple  four-page  wide  color  press 
with  folder.  Sheet  cut  23-9/16  inches. 

Con  be  seen  in  operation  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  Doily  News 

Scott  "Straight-Unit"  Double-Sextuple  Press,  Reels,  lones 
Tension  Governors,  Substructure.  Sheet  cut  22% 
inches. 

Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


For  complete  information,  prices  and 
approximate  delivery  dates,  please  write 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Nolan  Announces 
New  Saw-Trimmer 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Portland  System  of  Using  Cuts 
On  Stereo  Plates  Is  Described 


Nolan  Corporation  of  Ronu 
N.  Y.,  has  announced  the  Ne* 
Nolan  “Chief”  Saw-Trimm- 
The  usual  protective  featurti 
such  as  aluminum  saw  guarf 
transparent  unbreakable  guari 
for  use  with  plates  and  thumh 
guard  on  gauge  are  provided 

In  addition,  the  Nolan  "Chief 
incorporates  use  of  a  conven¬ 
iently  located  handwheel  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  saw 
and  table  section.  A  positive- 
action.  non-slip  screw  locks  the 
saw  safely  in  the  desired  cuttia* 
position.  Large  non-cloggim 
base  accommodates  a  4-wheel 
chip  buggy.  The  screw  control 
ling  the  precision  type  gauge  in 
the  Nolan  “Chief"  Saw-Trim¬ 
mer  is  covered  to  prevent  chips 
from  collecting  in  the  screw  and 
hampering  gauge  action. 

The  New  Nolan  “Chief"  Saw- 
Trimmer  is  equipped  with  mit¬ 
ering  attachment,  hand  lineup 
gauge  for  sawing  variable  me» 
ure  composition  or  squaring 
mounted  plates.  A  handy  exten¬ 
sion  arm  makes  it  easy  to  han¬ 
dle  large  type  high  plates  and 
inside  or  outside  mortising  can 
be  accomplished  quickly  and 
accurately.  Easy-action  clamp 
accommodates  all  work  from 
8  pt.  to  42  picas.  Saw  arbor  is 
equipped  with  double-oversize 
ball  bearings,  permanently  in¬ 
terlocked.  oil-sealed  and  adjust¬ 
able  to  maintain  precision  over 
long  years  of  service. 

Theater  Remodeled  i 

A  building  permit  has  betl 
issued  to  the  Gaffney  (S.  d 
Ledger,  which  will  move  fr^ 
its  present  location  to  the  fj| 
mer  Strand  Theater  buildlq 
after  alteratioiis.  1 

Masons  Honor  Maehr 

Otto  Maehr,  plant  engineer  of 
the  Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
has  been  made  Grand  High 
Priest  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 


^Rowing  out  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  recent  ANPA 
mechanical  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
has  received  many  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  its  method  of  printing 
direct  from  cuts  inserted  on 
stereotype  plates  for  society  and 
drama  sections. 

The  Journal  has  used  the  di¬ 
rect  printing  process  for  several 
years  and  it  has  been  found  to 
be  satisfactory.  Cuts  do  not 
move  on  the  plate  or  come  off, 
even  after  running  200.000  at  a 
speed  of  35,000  on  hour.  There 
has  been  no  slipping,  either, 
when  three  colors  and  black 
have  been  used. 

Procedure  Detailed 
The  pressroom  foreman, 
stereotype  foreman  and  head  of  . 
the  photo  engraving  department  The  Oreg 
of  the  Journal  prepared  the  casting  the 
following  statement  of  proce-  placing  the  c 
dure:  cast  to  the  tt 

“We  have  the  artists  prepare  cut.  allowing 
copy  so  as  to  allow  for  shrink-  it  type  high. 

age  of  the  dry  mat.  Instead  of  . .  ” 

98.4  on  eight  columns,  we  make 
it  94.4  (or  about  four  picas  nar¬ 
rower)  allowing  about  two  picas 
on  cuts  of  three  to  six  columns. 

This  gives  the  stereotyper  a 
little  margin  so  as  not  to  get 
too  close  to  the  colunvn  rules. 

“The  zinc  which  we  use  is 
.049  ( 18-gauge  >  thickness  and 
can  be  purchased  in  sizes  ( 15 
x36)  (18x36)  (18x22.  Some 
companies  have  it  in  other  sizes. 

“We  use  a  75-line  screen  and 
take  three  bites  for  a  depth  of 
about  .004.  A  finer  screen  may 
be  used  if  there  is  a  good  finish 
on  the  news  stock. 

Cut  Made  Pliable 
“After  the  cut  is  etched,  it  is 
very  important  to  take  the 
spring  out  of  it  and  make  it 
pliable.  We  do  this  by  heating 
over  the  etching  stove.  Heat 
well,  but  be  careful  of  melting. 

When  cold  top  is  used,  heat  un¬ 
til  the  enamel  turns  brown  color 
— such  as  was  done  when  using 
glue  enamel. 

“The  next  step  is  to  make 
the  stereo  mat.  First  we  take 
the  form  to  the  molding  machine 
and  make  an  emergency  mat  of 
form  with  cuts  underlaid  with 
pressboard  .021  thick.  This  gives 
a  regular  stereo  mat  of  page  if 
sonvething  should  happen  to  in¬ 
serted  cuts.  So  far  this  has 
never  happened  to  us. 

“Next,  remove  cut  and  the 
.024  pressboard,  place  a  .016  tag 
board  in  the  space  where  the 
cut  was  and  then  mold.  Cut 
around  the  type  so  mat  will 
break  back  easily  in  casting. 

Cut  medium  weight  packing  the 
size  of  space  in  mat  and  paste 
packing  on  one  edge  only.  This  The  old  hand-setting  type 
leaves  packing  free  for  mat  to  method  in  the  publication  of  the 
shrink.  Dahlonega  (Ga.)  Nugget  has 

“Next,  put  in  vacuum  shaper  been  outmoded  by  the  installa- 

and  be  sure  the  type  matter  is  tion  of  a  new  linecasting  ma- 

well  back  to  crown  of  shaper,  chine,  Mrs.  Fred  Jones,  Jr.,  who 
After  mat  is  well  shaped,  re-  purchased  the  paper  two  years 
move  packing  and  replace  with  ago.  is  modernizing  the  county 
two  chip  boards  of  .020  each  or  weekly. 


one  of  .040.  Paste  these  boards 
on  one  edge  only.  Make  the 
cast  and  be  sure  to  throw  away 
the  first  cast. 

No  Changes  on  Press 
“Then,  take  your  cut  and 
shape  to  the  curvature  of  the 
plate  in  a  hand-casting  box.  or 
a  sheet-metal  rolling  machine 
(which  we  use).  Cover  the  en¬ 
tire  back  of  the  cut  with  Elec- 
trotite  Tape  (which  comes  in 
four  inch  widths*.  Be  sure  to 
put  on  cut  before  running  plate  Thomas  A.  Ryan,  on 
through  the  shaver.  The  cut  employes  in  Boston 
can  be  put  on  either  hot  or  Traveler  eompe 

cold  plates.  The  plate  is  now 
ready  for  the  press.  The  cuts  I  1%  I  I 

on  these  plates  ac#  abou:  .006  |]||vsl  |]||K| 

higher  than  the  type.  We  do  l%UIOI  ■  IlMl 


AFTER  65  YEARS 


down  the  H.arrisburg.  Pa  . —  Robert  E. 
the  zinc  cole,  of  Bath,  N.  Y.,  war  vet- 
to  make  eran  and  publisher  of  the 
. .  _  .  too,  use  Steuben  Courier,  bought  a  fiat- 

Electrotite  Tape  for  holding  the  bed  Miehle  press  from  the  War 
cuts  solidly  in  place.  Assets  Administration  here  for 

$2,280. 

George  T.  Moran,  director  of 
the  WAA  Center,  said  the  press 
was  the  first  such  item  to  be 
sold  by  the  WAA  in  the  country. 

Cole  drew  number  76  in  a 
lottery  for  purchasing  position 
among  15(T  veterans,  but  was  the 
first  one  to  ask  for  the  press, 
which  is  now  at  Carlisle  Bar¬ 
racks.  Pa.  Cole  said  he  held 
a  certified  priority  for  printing 
equipment  since  Feb.  20.  1946. 
and  this  was  the  first  chance  he 
had  to  use  it. 

The  Miehle  press  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  model  No.  43R.  to 
print  single  color.  WAA  offi¬ 
cials  said  it  cost  the  government 
$3,800  about  five  years  ago. 


Southwest  Pressmen 
Elect  New  Otficers 

Working  conditions,  wage 
scales  and  the  number  of  men 
operating  newspaper  printing 
presses  in  various  localities  were 
reported  on  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  Southwest  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants  at  Galveston,  Texas. 

Newly  elected  officers  are: 
C.  G.  Barrett.  Amarillo,  presi¬ 
dent:  Dave  Lee,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World  -  Tribune,  vicepresident; 
Sam  E.  Moxley,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Moxning  News,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  and  R.  A.  Torrans,  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times,  sergeant-at- 
arms. 

The  pressmen  were  welcomed 
to  Galveston  by  David  C.  Leav- 
ell,  vicepresident  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News  Publishing  Co.,  who 
told  them  that  “color-printing  is 
here  to  stay.” 


Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  printing  press 
blankets  and  drawsheets,  has  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  John 
W.  Foster,  Jr.,  as  their  New 
England  representative. 


PHOTO¬ 

ENGRAVING 

EQUIPMENT 

COPPER  »  ZINC 


Shops  equipped  with  Inter¬ 
type  machines  may  now  obtain 
a  new,  easy-to-read  manual  en¬ 
titled,  “Tips  on  the  Care  of  Your 
Intertype.”  This  24-page  booklet, 
prepar^  by  the  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration.  is  a  guide  to  getting 
the  most  out  of  existing  equip¬ 
ment  through  proper*  mainte¬ 
nance. 


INTING 

NKETS 


TINGI 

PRES 
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KODALINE 


A  t'- 


ONCE  established,  the  exposure  factors  of  the  new 
Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film,  for  use  in  spe¬ 
cial  purpose  newspaper  process  cameras,  remain  de¬ 
pendably  uniform. 

The  flexibility  of  the  multi-roll  camera  is  lost  if  ex¬ 
posure  faaors  must  be  changed  with  each  shift  to  dif¬ 
ferent  film  roll  widths.  If,  in  addition,  each  new  roll 
of  film  inserted  in  the  magazine  requires  trial-and- 
error  establishment  of  exposure  factors,  operating 
efficiency  in  the  engraving  department  is  cut  down. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  roll — and 


from  roll  to  roll — the  exposure  factors  of  the  new 
Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  are  constant.  Its  emul¬ 
sion,  coated  on  a  superior,  tough  paper  base,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  coarse-screen  requirements.  It  is  easily 
stripped  and  lies  flat  on  glass  without  the  use  of  ce¬ 
ment.  The  new  Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  yields 
negatives  with  clean,  sharp  lines  and  crisp,  hard  dots. 

In  your  newspaper’s  engraving  department,  the  new 
Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film  means  faster  delivery 
of  better  quality  cuts  to  your  composing  room. 

See  your  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  Y. 


Graphic  Arts  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Pkose  s«nd  fn«  fh«  folder  "Kodaline  Ortho  Stripping  Film. 


STRIPPING 

FILM 
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.STATE. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Produdion  of  6,000,000  Circulation 
In  London  Plant  Is  Smooth  Operation 


This  description  of  press  install- 
etion  in  the  News  of  the  World 
plant  in  London  is  from  a  recent 
issue  of  World's  Press  News. 

THE  circulation  capacity  of  the 
News  of  the  WoTld  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  another  1,500,000 
copies  a  week  when  a  new  line 
of  Hoe  presses,  now  being  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  paper's  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  premises,  is  put 
into  operation. 

The  News  of  the  World  is  al¬ 
ready  selling  an  average  of 
7.505,192  copies  every  Sunday, 
the  largest  circulation  of  any 
newspaper,  daily  or  weekly  any¬ 
where. 

The  new  equipment  was  on 
order  and  being  built  before  the 
war,  but  its  construction  was 
halted  in  1939.  It  incorporates 
some  of  the  latest  technical  fea¬ 
tures,  including  autopasters,  and 
consists  of  15  units,  with  five 
folders. 

These  presses  were  seen  by  a 
World's  Press  News  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  News  of  the  World 
machine  room  where  they  were 
recently  set  up  and  are  now  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  actual  running. 

Impressive  Job 

Still,  in  sight  and  fact,  the 
most  impressive  single  job  of 
newspaper  production  the  Press 
can  show,  the  News  of  the 
World  prints  nearly  6,000,000 
copies  at  its  London  plant  on 
Saturday  nights,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  another  1,750.000  copies 
are  turned  out  at  Manchester, 
where  the  News  Chronicle's 
presses  are  used. 

Plans  are  in  hand  to  build  the 
News  of  the  World’s  own  Man¬ 
chester  center  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  licenses  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  On  Thursday  a  small 
edition  of  approximately  40,000 
copies  is  printed  which  goes  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  the  UK,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Shetlands  and  the 
Western  Isles. 

About  2,750,000  of  the  London 
run  come  off  the  machines  be¬ 
tween  7  p.m.  and  11  p.m.  on 
Saturday  evenings.  These  copies 
are  for  the  long-distance  trains 
serving  the  North  of  England 
and  the  Western  counties.  After 
a  break  to  12.15  a.m.,  a  further 
3.250.000  copies  are  produced 
between  then  and  4.50  am. 
These  go  to  the  Home  Counties 
and  the  South. 

Newsprint  Consumption 
The  paper’s  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  400  tons  a  week.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  800  tons  pre-war, 
when  circulation  was  above  4,- 
000.000,  but  sizes  averaged  20  to 
24  pages  each  week,  using  thick¬ 
er  stock. 

A  unique  and  ingenious  com¬ 
munication  link  by  light  codes 
enables  the  head  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  room  to  follow  the  course  of 
events  in  the  machine  room,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  his  require¬ 


ments  at  the  flick  of  a  switch. 
Phis  rapid  communication,  al¬ 
most  free  from  the  chance  of 
human  error,  is  necessary  if  the 
exacting  schedule  is  to  be  ad¬ 
hered  to.  Packers  on  the  pub¬ 
lishing  bench  also  show  their 
requirements  for  the  addressed 
parcel  labels  by  a  system  of 
light  signals. 

Some  25  delivery  vans  are 
continuously  employed  on  Sat¬ 
urday  nights  in  taking  supplies 
of  papers  to  the  London  rail¬ 
way  termini.  Excluding  edi¬ 
torial  workers,  the  London  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  News  of  the 
World  employs  more  than  750 
men.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  whole  job,  it  is  a  model  of 
smooth  planning. 

Spare  Units 

In  the  News  of  the  World's 
machine  room  there  are  84  press 
units.  Two-thirds  of  these  are 
in  use.  The  spare  units  are  so 
laid  out  in  relation  to  the  fold¬ 
ers  that  they  can  be  used  to 
print  the  same  number  of  copies 
of  a  larger  News  of  the  World. 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since 
the  News  of  the  World  first  offi¬ 
cially  revealed  the  extent  to 
which  its  circulation  had  grown 
since  the  days  when  it  claimed 
a  sale  “in  excess  of  4,000,000.’’ 
Already,  “in  excess  of  7,000,000’’ 
has  moved  above  7,500,000. 

In  spite  of  the  paper’s  mam¬ 
moth  proportions  there  is  a 
quiet  sense  of  efficiency  behind 
its  making,  noticeable  even  to  a 
visitor  who  is  familiar  with  the 
printing  of  a  newspaper. 


SECOND  50  YEARS 

Horace  O.  Park  of  Fairmont,  Minn., 
sets  "50  Years  and  Still  Going 

Strong."  He  works  on  a  weekly. 

Helpful  Hints 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  is  now 
using  two  red  pilot  lights  in  its 
composing  room,  according  to 
Linotype  News.  One  is  located 
on  the  machinists'  bench  and 
the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
“trouble  board.”  As  at  least  one 
machinist  is  generally  working 
at  the  bench,  the  Linotype  re¬ 
quiring  attention  is  spotted  im¬ 
mediately. 

When  Frank  C.  Capucetti, 
machinist  with  the  Petaluma 
( Calif. )  Argus-Courier ,  discov¬ 
ers  a  worn  or  broken  part,  or 
finds  a  shortage  of  matrices  in 
any  magazine  channel,  he  sets 
a  line  with  the  part  name  or 
font  description  and  tosses  the 
resultant  slug  into  a  conveniently 
located  cigar  box,  according  to 
the  Linotype  News. 

Then  when  he  is  about  to 
make  out  an  order  for  supplies, 
or  when  the  Linotype  represen¬ 
tative  calls,  Frank  merely  picks 
up  and  reads  the  slugs. 


Solberg  in  St.  Louis  Going  to  8  (otumns 


Ralph  C.  Persons,  general 
manager  of  Geo.  H.  Morrill,  Gen¬ 
eral  Printing  Ink  Division  of 
Sun  Chemical  Corp.  has  named 
Andy  H.  Solberg  as  St.  Louis 
District  Manager. 


Publisher  Charles  A.  Crow¬ 
der  of  the  Flora  ( Ill. )  Sentinel 
has  announced  it  will  install  a 
babcock  Optimist  press  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  paper  to  expand  to 
full  eight-column  format. 


1 


NEW  HOME  OF  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 

Simple  utility  is  stressed  in  the  new  building  of  the  Lodi  (Celif.)  News- 
Sentinel  which  was  opened  recently  by  Publisher  Cylde  C.  Church  and 
Editor  Arthur  Marquadt.  Mr.  Church  merged  his  Lodi  News  with  F.  P. 
Roper's  Lodi  Sentinel  in  1935. 


$3,000,000  Plant 
Begun  in  Canada 

First  sod  for  the  new  printiw 
plant  of  Maclean-Hunter  Pub- 
lishing  Co.,  Ltd.  at  Toronto  wis 
turned  recently  by  the  man  who 
founded  the  company  60  yean 
ago  while  working  as  a  newspa 
per  reporter— Lieut.-Col.  John 
Bayne  Maclean. 

"I  talk  of  men  rather  than  of 
steel  and  concrete  and  machin 
ery,”  said  Colonel  Maclean,  "be 
cause  a  publishing  business  is 
essentially  a  thing  of  human 
qualities.  I  am  happy  that  this 
new  plant  has  been  designed  not 
only  for  the  utmost  in  efficiency 
but  for  the  comfort,  health  and 
wellbeing  of  those  who  will 
work  in  it.” 

President  Horace  T.  Hunter 
reported  that  four  years'  study 
had  gone  into  the  design  of  a 
building  and  selection  of  equip^ 
ment  best  suited  for  present  and 
future  needs.  The  new  plant,  he 
said,  would  have  a  frontage  of 
525  feet  on  Yonge  St.,  with  a 
floor  space  of  200,000  square 
feet.  "The  building  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  cost  over  $3,000,000. 

Ed  Nymark.  plant  manager, 
spoke  of  the  high-speed,  multi¬ 
color  presses  with  which  the 
new  plant  will  be  equipped. 

Hugh  L.  Allward  of  Allward 
&  Gouinlock,  architects  for  the 
new  plant,  said  his  assignment 
had  been  to  design  not  just  an¬ 
other  factory,  but  rather  a  build¬ 
ing  with  artistic  lines— some 
thing  that  would  give  pleasure 
to  the  men  working  in  it,  and 
also  be  a  credit  to  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

Addition  in  Troy,  0. 

Troy  (O.)  Daily  News  has 
started  construction  on  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  plant  to  house  a  new 
Duplex  tubular  press.  Cost  of 
the  expansion  program  has  been 
estimated  at  $75,000.  The  new 
building  will  include  a  carrier 
boys  business  room. 

Corona  Face  Used 

Changeover  of  type  face  on 
the  Windsor  (Ont. )  Star  wp 
made  recently.  The  type  is  set  in 
the  new  Corona  face,  7Vh  point 
on  an  8V^  point  slug. 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  ClybournAve  Chicago  Id 
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Ad  Typography 
Needs  Stressed 


lOl/IPHeWT  REVIEW 

Press  Is  Installed 
Dd  Floating  Base 


Dallas,  Tex. — Typography  is 
of  prime  importance  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  T.  F.  Stovall  of 
Jaggars  -  Chiles  -  Stovall.  Dallas 
typesetting  firm,  told  the  recent 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association  advertising  clinic 
here. 

"Many  ot  Dur  newspapers  are 
sorely  in  need  of  some  of  the 
newer  and  more  modern  faces." 
Stovall  said. 

"'Very  often  there  is  a  lack  of 
complete  ranges  in  sizes  and 
complete  families  of  type  faces. 
In  Character  with  Message 
"In  selecting  the  type  for  an 
ad,  I  would  use  the  type  family 
that  does  the  complete  job — the 
type  of  good  design  and  in  char¬ 
acter  with  the  message  and  the 
art. 

"It  should  be  a  type  of  a  large 
family,  with  plenty  of  relatives, 
a  family  with  a  complete  range 
of  size  and  all  the  variations — 
roman,  italic,  caps  and  small 
caps,  and  bold  roman  and  italic. 

“Today,  in  this  age  of  speed, 
type  which  is  set  in  any  position 
other  than  simply  centered  on  a 
page  seems  to  be  much  more  in¬ 
teresting. 

“This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  us  are  in  a  hurry  and  we  be¬ 
come  interested  in  a  message 
which  must  be  read  fast.  When 
type  is  simply  centered,  it  has  a 
hazy  appearance.  Off-center  it 
seems  to  be  moving. 

Clean  and  Clear 
“Above  all.”  he  said,  “it  must 
be  simple  and  natural.  Good  ty¬ 
pography  is  and  always  will  be 
supremely  easy  to  read. 

“If  it  is  not  a  clear  and  clean- 
cut  type  face,  properly  leaded 
and  spaced,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  read,  nor  will  it  deliver  the 
message. 

“All  headings  and  even  the 
body  copy  should,  if  possible,  be 
broken  by  sense,  for  as  in  speak¬ 
ing.  the  pauses  have  to  be  in  the 
right  places  to  be  understood. 
“Naturally,  we  wouldn't  fill 
4  Point  George  Kroner,  foreman  of  the  the  ad  with  all  the  variations 

7  p 'nt  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  known,  for  too  many  tricks  de- 

8  Point  pressroom  for  20V^  years  and  an  feat  their  purpose. 

9  Point  employe  of  the  newspaper  since  "Too  much  type  of  any  kind  is 

0  Point  1899.  retired  recently  on  his  bad.  and  too  much  display  is  no 
:i  Point  02d  birthday.  display.” 


Installation  of  a  floating  toun- 
jition  for  a  new  tubular  press 
^ved  an  engineering  highlight 
if  a  recent  expansion  program 
“y  Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc., 
j  California. 

The  program  included  addi- 
•  ons  to  the  Redwood  City  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Burlingame  Advance 
Dlants;  tubular  press  installa¬ 
tions  at  both  papers,  and  re- 
aoval  of  PNI  headquarters  to 
oermit  expansion  of  the  Palo 
Jito  Times  facilities.  PNI  offices 
of  George  Morell.  president,  and 
his  executive  assistants,  remain 
at  Palo  Alto. 

The  Redwood  City  Tribune 
oress  installation  problem  was  to 

r  .u  >  run 


MAGNESIUM  BODY  ON  TRUCK 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  !s  building  if;  ov'n  circulation  truck  bodies, 
made  of  magnesium.  Three  have  already  been  put  into  service. 

plus  the  keel  wedges  at  the 
bottom,  no  motion  is  expected, 

Ray  L.  Spangler,  publisher,  said. 

Occupancy  of  the  added  area 
doubles  the  Tribune  floor  space. 

The  display  department  will 
occupy  the  former  editorial  of¬ 
fices  and  permit  the  general  of¬ 
fice  and  circulation  departments 
to  share  its  former  space. 

Expansion  of  the  Burlingame 
Advance  was  provided  by  taking 
over  two  adjacent  stores.  The 
plant  has  been  renovated,  with 
modern  indirect  lighting  in¬ 
stalled  throughout.  The  entire 
building  was  repainted  and 
decorated. 

Special  thermostat-type  fire 
warning  services  were  installed 
throughout  both  the  Tribune  and 
Advance  plants. 


The  plant  expansion  was 
through  use  of  space  in  the 
newspaper  building  formerly 
leased. 

On  Shifty  Soil 

The  Tribune  building  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  black  adobe  soil,  a 
shifty  unstable  mass  that  tips 
buildings  off  level  and  causes 
cracks  in  plater  walls.  Under  a 
six-foot  layer  of  adobe  is  solid 
clay  and  water.  Blue  shale  rock 
is  found  in  the  area  at  depths 
varying  from  30  to  300  feet. 

With  no  prospect  of  sending 
piles  down  within  the  building, 
the  engineers  first  planned  a 
foundation  slab  of  12-foot  thick 
concrete  for  the  press.  Post  holes 
through  the  water  table  were  to 
be  filled  with  reinforcing  bars 
and  cement. 

When  the  pit  was  dug,  water 
was  found  two  feet  under  the 
pit  floor.  It  was  feared  the  post 
hole  method  of  providing  piling 
would  weaken  the  remaining 
clay  strata.  John  B.  McCool, 


Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 

News  has  taken  title  to  a  former 
passenger  station  of  New  York. 
Susquehanna  and  Western  Rail¬ 
road  for  $40,000.  The  tract  com¬ 
prises  13  city  lots  in  the  heart 
of  the  business  district. 


Roy  V.  Voss,  of  Ottumwa,  la., 
is  now  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  States¬ 
man,  succeeding  Claude  Tal- 
mage  who  retired  after  a  career 
in  the  printing  trades  spanning 
nearly  50  years.  Voss  has 
worked  for  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal-Transcript  and  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Courier. 
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Interest  Is  Renewed  in  Magnesium 
As  Metal  for  Photoengraving 


This  column  shows  material  used  to  fill  pag 
uniform  width  as  indicated  at  right 


News  and  display  ad; 

Classified  pages  . 

with  2-pt.  lead  each  si 


with  3  pt.  lead  each  side  of  10*/4-pica  cols, 
with  3  pt.  lead  each  side  of  1014-pica  cols. 

plus  6  pts.  each  side  of  page . 

with  3  pt.  lead  each  side  of  1014-pica  cols. 

plus  12  pts.  each  side  of  page . . 

with  3-pt.  lead  each  side  of  1014-pica  cols. 

plus  18  pts.  each  side  of  page . 

pins  Icol.  house  ad  set  10 !4  picas  to  be  re( 
placed  on  second  edition  with  paid  copy... 


Lambert  Devite 
Punches  Straight 

In  an  effort  to  overco 


In  an  effort  to  overcome 
slanted  and  crooked  figures 
“punched"  on  a  black  back¬ 
ground  on  stereotype  plates. 
Stephen  J.  Lambert,  nwchanical 
superintendent  of  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y. )  Eagle,  has  perfected  a  de 
vice  that  has  met  with  signal 
success. 

The  new  gadget  involves  en¬ 
casing  an  old  die  punch  with 
a  steel  jacket.  The  jacket  is 
moveable  and  at  the  bottom  a 
three-sided  jaw  fits  snugly 
around  the  black,  elevated  re¬ 
verse  square  on  which  is 
punched  the  number.  The  cas 
ing  cannot  slip  as  it  takes  a  firm 
grip  on  the  reverse,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  number  always  ap 
pear  straight. 

Each  jacket  is  identified  by 
the  number  die-stamoed  on  its 
front  side,  and  a  complete  set 
from  0  to  15  is  available  for  the 
stereotype  workers  when  they 
set  down  the  plates  for  a  late 
sports  result. 


GUIDE  |AWS 


NEW  HOME  OF  AN  OLD  HOME  PAPER 

New  plant  of  the  Deep  River  (Conn.)  Ne' 


a  weekly,  was  occupied  tor 
the  June  19  issue.  The  plant,  a  former  garage,  houses  a  florist  shop  in  one 
side.  Curtiss  S.  Johnson  is  owner  and  editor  of  the  paper,  establish'd  in 
1874;  E.  M.  Libby  is  managing  editor,  and  Betty  C.  Stannard  is  business 
manager. 


TYPE  SURFACE 


The  Lambert  punch. 
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Japs  Want  to  Revise 
Journalism  Education 


By  Frank  Luthsr  Mott 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri 


Super  Speed  7 


The  Greatest  Saw  Value  Ever  Built 


★  SAWS 
^  TRIMS 
it  MITERS 


COMPLETE 
AS  SHOWN 


F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 
with  AC  110  V 
Motor  and  Dump 
Truck 


NOTHING 
ELSE  TO  BUY 


Cicero-Didot  Gaug« 
and  scale  available 


First  Come — First  Served — Order  at  Once! 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 


FORMERLY  TURNER  TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

D  14  CHICAGO  5  DETROIT  24 

E  AVE.  732  SHERMAN  500  W.  CONGRESS 

SOLD  BL  ALL  RELIABLE  DEALERS 
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PROMOTION 

Mid-South  Dailies  Give 
Non-Metropolitan  Data 

By  T.  S-  Irvin 


ONE  GREAT  contribution  of  the 

Bureau  of  Advertisings  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  idea  that  ‘all 
business  is  local"  Ls  to  fasten 
more  attention  on  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  dailies. 

But  here  again  the  Bureau 
can  neither  do  nor  be  held 
responsible  for  doing  the  whole 
selling  job.  The  non-metropol¬ 
itan  dailies  themselves  must  in¬ 
crease  and  improve  their  own 
promotional  efforts  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  cash  in  on  the  growing 
interest  among  large  national 
advertisers  in  local  newspapers. 

If  the  job  seems  too  much  for 
the  individual  paper,  it  can  per¬ 
haps  be  done  by  the  paper’s 
representative.  Some  reps  do 
a  fine  job  for  the  papers  on 
their  list.  Or  the  paper  can 
cluster  with  others  in  its  region 
and  do  a  joint  regional  job. 
Over  the  country  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  regional  groups  of  non- 
metropolitan  papers,  and  some 
of  these  groups  do  a  fine  pro¬ 
motional  job. 

Tennessee  and  TVA 

A  good  job,  for  instance,  is 
one  that  comes  this  week  from 
the  10  Tennessee  papers  grouped 
together  as  the  Mid  -  South 
Dailies.  It  is  a  market  data 
book,  attractively  produced  to 
simulate  a  large  library  vol¬ 
ume,  titled  ‘‘How  TVA  Powers 
Tennessee  with  Extra  Buying 
Power." 

TVA.  however,  is  not  the 
only  force  giving  Tennessee  its 
extra  economic  power.  There 
is  also,  as  a  leaf  in  this  book 
tells  you.  the  atomic  power  re¬ 
search  being  done  at  Oak  Ridge 
— not  merely  a  promise  of  fu¬ 
ture  miracles,  but  a  productive 
source  right  now  of  sales. 

The  book  provides  plenty  of 
figures  showing  how  Tennessee 
stacks  up  against  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  buying  power  and 
buying  potential.  It  shows  how 
the  non-metropolitan  dailies  per¬ 
form  compared  with  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Then  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  page  of  essential  mar¬ 
ket  data  for  each  of  the  10 
papers  in  the  group. 

These  papers  include  the 
Athens  Post  ■  Athenian,  the 
Clarkstnlle  Leaf -Chronicle,  the 
Cleveland  Daily  Banner,  the 
Columbia  Daily  Herald,  the  Eliz- 
abethton  Star,  the  Greenville 
Sun,  the  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle,  the  Maryville- Alcoa 
Daily  Times,  the  Murfreesboro 
News- Journal,  and  the  Spring- 
field  Herald. 

Information  provided  for  each 
paper  covers:  population  of  its 
city,  location  and  transportation, 
principal  industries,  trade  char¬ 
acteristics,  county  population, 
manufacturing  characteristics, 
agricultural  characteristics,  re¬ 
tail  sales  estimate,  circulation, 
and  circulation  in  the  territory 
of  the  closest  metropolitan 
daily. 


Dayton  Does  It 
A  SPIRITED  series  of  4  page 
folders,  designed  to  be  mailed 
monthly  to  advertisers  and 
agencies,  has  started  coming 
through  from  Dayton  (O. )  Daily 
News.  They  are  exceptionally 
well  done — well  planned,  well 
written,  well  designed,  and  well 
executed.  They  show  a  fine  pro¬ 
fessional  touch,  and  Promotion 
Manager  Harold  Boian  deserves 
a  big  hand  for  them.  The  first, 
‘‘Our  Cup  Has  Run  Over,”  dis¬ 
cusses  the  still-bothersome  prob¬ 
lem  of  newsprint  rationing, 
shows  that  despite  this  the 
News  publishes  more  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  paper  in 
Ohio.  The  series  plugs  the  idea 
that  "the  News  alone  can  do  it” 
— in  Dayton.  It  should  certain¬ 
ly  help  put  the  idea  over. 

78-Year  Ad  Record 
PITTSBURGH  (Pa.)  Press  does 
a  fine  job  with  a  folder  cur¬ 
rently  being  distributed  which 
tells  the  story  of  "78  Years  of 
Boggs  &  Buhl  Progress  —  and 
Advertising.”  Boggs  &  Buhl  is 
a  local  department  store  which 
believes  in  advertising.  Accord 
ing  to  this  folder,  it  believes 
particularly  in  advertising  in 
the  Press.  The  folder  tells  the 
story  of  the  store  and  its  prog 
ress.  along  with  the  story,  in 
eluding  some  intere.sting  figures, 
of  its  advertising  record.  This 
is  the  kind  of  specific  story  that 
should  go  over  well  with  agency 
media  men.  It  helps  them 
understand  a  city  better,  and 
its  papers  better,  too.  If  the 
Press  can  run  a  series  of  these, 
it  will  have  made  a  real  contri¬ 
bution — to  the  story  of  the  part 
advertising  plays  in  business  de 
velopment,  and  to  itself. 

In  the  Bag 

HEAVY  in  the  mail  this  week 
are  some  research  projects 
that  certainly  prove  the  point 
that  newspapers  contribute  more 
than  any  other  media  to  adver¬ 
tiser  enlightenment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  markets. 

From  the  New  England  News¬ 
papers  Advertising  Bureau 
comes  a  handy  summary  of  its 
recently  published  9th  annual 
survey  of  retail  distribution  of 
grocery  store  products  in  New 
England.  Along  with  this  is  a 
supplement  showing  the  nine- 


QUICK  WAY  OUT 

ot  a  hopeless  Help  situation  is  to 
let  an  EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 
Classifled  Ad  find  capable  workers 
for  you.  Phone  or  write 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  0-S0S3 


i^rlqlil  .3deas 

Farm  and  Ranch  Page 

A  FULL  Farm  and  Ranch  Pat. 

has  been  started  in  the  Vim. 
(Ariz.)  Sun,  featuring  stori^ 
and  advertising  of  special 
peal.  The  county  agriculturS 
agent  contributes  several  col 
umns.  Sun  Publisher  Jones 
Osborn  plans  feature  stories  on 
leading  farmers  and  ranchers 

Ready-to-Wear  Calendar 
MERCHANDISING  Division  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  published  a 
"merchand-’sing  calendar’  for 
ready  to-wear  departments  It 
is  particularly  suited  to  the 
methods  of  the  merchant  who 
likes  to  plan  his  buying  and  sell 
ing  events  in  time  to  show  cus¬ 
tomers  the  new  lines  and  styles 
just  when  they  want  to  see 
them.  ($2  to  members,  $5  to 
non-members. ) 

For  Filler  Space 

AS  a  replacement  for  general 
fillers,  Germantown  (Pa.) 
Courier  uses  two  to  five-line 
items  promoting  features  of  the 
paper.  They  are  set  boldface 

Use  for  Old  Cuts 
"LOOKING  BACK”  is  the  title 
of  a  feature  in  which  the 
Moose  Jaw  (Sask.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  uses  up  old  cuts  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Captions  are  in  light 
vein  and  readers  enjoy  seeing 
oldtime  pictures,  some  of  which 
often  are  related. 


year  trend  of  distribution  in 
New  England.  Put  side  by  side 
with  advertising  performance 
by  brand,  this  trend  supplement 
should  show  some  interesting 
facts.  Maybe  Tony  Glavia.  the 
Bureau’s  director,  ought  to  dip 
into  this  phase  and  come  up 
with  a  revealing  piece. 

From  Chicago  (Ill.)  Times 
comes  its  sixth  pantry  poll,  sig¬ 
nificant  in  that  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  field,  laundry  products, 
toilet  and  hand  soaps,  and  gen¬ 
eral  household  cleansers,  the 
pantry  inventory  as  well  as 
the  housewife  interview  were 
used  to  get  brand-used  informa¬ 
tion.  This  was  an  experiment 
which  will  be  continued  only 
if  it  appears  to  strengthen  the 
poll. 

From  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  comes  "Food  Facts,”  first 
of  a  series  of  studies.  This  is  a 
study  of  the  five  largest  chains 
operating  in  the  Philadelphia 
trading  area. 

From  St.  Paul  ( Md  n.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  comes 
its  first  consumer  analysis,  pre¬ 
pared  so  that  it  provides  com¬ 
parable  information  with  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  other 
newspaper  consumer  analyses. 

From  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  comes  its 
annual  report  to  members,  in 
effect  a  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  last  annual  con¬ 
vention,  held  in  April  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  makes  helpful  read¬ 
ing  for  all  promotion  people 
and  others  interested  in  or  con 
cerned  with  promotion.  Frank 
A.  Knight.  Charleston  ( W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  secretary  of  NNPA.  is 
distributing  the  report. 


behind  Burgess  Quality 

How  much  moisture  should  a  stereotype  mat  contain?  Bur^ss 
knows.  And  Burgess  also  knows  how  to  maintain  just  the  right 
amount . . .  one  reason  for  the  superiority  of  Burgess  Chrome 

_  Mats.  The  moisture  content  of  the  sheet^mu^st 

(f  . be  carefully  controlled  in  order  to  provide  the 

plasticity  and  precise  shrinkage  that  the  custowr 
l|  desires.  Constant  control  and  testing  *yP!  ^ 
of  the  laboratory  methods  that  lie  'behind 
Burgess  quality.” 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manvfacturmrc  and  Diclribvtors  of  Burgaa  Chroma  and  Tona-Tan  Matt 
FRIirORT,  lUINOIS 

Pacific  Ceail  Raprawntoliy.  RALPH  LEBtR  CO.,  426  Polion  Bldg.,  SIATIll,  WASH. 
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answering  your  questions  about 
THE  DUTRO-HENDY  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS* 


f 

Can  Th»  Dutro-Htndy  Handl* 

Any  Papnr  Stock? 

Yes,  almost  any — from  thin  papers  to 
light  weight  tag  stock — and  In  rolls. 
That's  a  pretty  broad  range,  but  It’s  so. 
Speclflcally  that  means  from  newsprint 
to  the  finest  offset  book  or  coated  stock. 
It  handles  rough  papers  or  smooth 
papers — bonds,  ledgers,  uncoated  books, 
lltho  label  and  poster  stock  and  even 
prints  on  parchments  and  foils  with 
such  surprising  results  that  you  won't 
believe  it  until  you  have  actual  samples. 
Write  for  them. 


o 


Will  This  Dutro-Hendy  Press  Print 
Newspapers  and  Lettorhoads? 

It  certainly  will.  And  with  the  use  of 
pre-registered  plates  requiring  an  hour 
or  less  of  make  ready  per  color  you  can 
shift  from  a  newspaper  run  to  a  letter¬ 
head  run  with  very  little  down  time.  Less 
than  a  minute  is  required  to  change 
from  folder  delivery  to  pile  delivery  or 
to  rewind  when  necessary.  This  same 
fast  change  Idea  holds  true  for  any  Job 
change — from  coated  book  to  light  card¬ 
board  or  even  from  lltho  label  to  foil . . . 
It's  this  flexibility  of  the  DUTRO-HENDY 
Press  that  makes  It  a  glutton  for  work — 
that  takes  it  out  of  the  class  of  a  spe¬ 
cialty  press  good  for  only  one  kind  of  Job. 


'*  DUTRO-HENDY  it  a  new  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  high-speed  automatic  web  offset 
press,  so  versatiti  it  need  never  be  idle  in 
plant.  It  is  a  completely  new  idea  in  a 
lithographic  press.  It  ^oduces  sales  impres¬ 
sions  in  texture,  tone  and  color  so  realistically 
that  "you  can  feel  the  fur  with  jour  eye." 


Will  The  Dutro-Hondy  Pross  Handle 
Color  Reproduction? 

Here's  a  prize  answer:  As  a  mighty  sales 
medium,  color  comes  Into  Its  own  with 
additional  power  through  results  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  DUTRO-HENDY  Offset 
Press.  That's  what  customers  want.  You 
can  give  It  to  them.  This  new  press  Is 
built  on  the -unit  principle  with  one  color 
printing  cylinder  per  unit.  Units  can  be 
coupled  together  to  produce  any  number 
of  colors  and  for  both  side  printing  In 
any  combinations  which  total  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units.  Using  up  to  a  300  screen — 
even  on  newsprint — It  reproduces  with  a 
fidelity  unparalleled  by  any  other  print¬ 
ing  method  or  by  any  other  press — and 
at  profit  making  speed. 


Hew  fast  Does  a  Dutro-Hendy 
Offset  Press  Operate? 

Depending  upon  the  paper  stock,  it  can 
creep  at  10  cylinder  rpm  or  leap  ahead 
at  2S0  cylinder  rpm  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  positive  ink  or  water  feed.  That 
means  a  money-making  production  press 
for  whatever  you  choose  to  run.  It  la 
completely  automatic.  By  pressing  an 
electric  control  button  the  water  rollers, 
inking  rollers  and  Impression  go  Into 
operating  position  in  the  proper  sequence 
and  with  the  proper  timing,  and  on  all 
units  simultaneously . . .  With  such  speed 
— up  to  19,000  impressions  per  hour — you 
can  have  a  versatile  production  press 
that  eats  up  work  In  a  hurry — and  eats 
up  all  kinds  of  Jobs — profitably. 


Where  Can  I  Get  More 
Complete  Information? 

Write  for  "A  STORY  OF  NEW  PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITY."  It's  for  Lithographers. 
Printers  and  Publishers  interested  In 
modern  press  equipment  capable  of  con¬ 
verting  otherwise  Idle  press  time  into 
profitable,  chargeable  hours.  It  gives  you 
a  picture  of  the  stability  and  outstanding 
reputation  of  the  91  year  old  Joshua 
Hendy  Corporation— all  of  whose  exten¬ 
sive  manufacturing  facilities  and  expert 
technical  and  engineering  knowledge 
are  available  for  the  successful  man¬ 
ufacture  of  the  new  and  revolutionary 
DUTRO-HENDY  Offset  Press. 


Where  Can  I  See  A 
Dutro-Hendy  Press? 

At  the  two  week  Working  Demonstration 
to  be  held  in  October  at  the  new  $6,000,- 
000  home  of  Pacific  Press  Inc.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  California.  Working  Demonstra¬ 
tions  will  be  made  on  all  stocks  men¬ 
tioned  and  press  runs  will  be  made 
in  various  colors  to  demonstrate  the 
versatility  and  flexibility  of  the 
DUTRO-HENDY  Offset  Press. 

Write  us.  Tell  us  what  you  are  specift- 
cally  interested  in.  We  will  advtse  you 
of  the  specific  dates  and 
give  you  full  information. 


Manufactured  by 

JOSHUA  HENDY  C  O  R  P  O  R  A  T  1  O  II 

601  fPEST  5tb  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES  13.  CALIFORNIA  » 
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As  Dewey  Goes  (West) 
So  Goes  the  Newsman 


By  Leo  W.  O'Brien, 

INS  Stall  Correspondent. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.— Twelve  travel- 
worn  newspapermen  from 
New  York,  Albany  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  returned  Aug.  1 
from  a  7,000-mile  tour  of  the 
West  with  Governor  Dewey,  are 
struggling  yet  to  convince  their 
wives  that,  regardless  of  what 
Mr.  Dewey  said,  the  westward 
trek  was  not  a  “vacation.” 

What  started  out  to  be  a  va¬ 
cation  for  the  Deweys,  father, 
mother  and  two  boys,  turned 
out  to  be  90%  politics  and  10% 
sightseeing.  Most  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  reporters  saw  far  more 
political  leaders  than  they  did 
geysers  and  mountains. 

The  28-day  Odyssey  was  not 
without  its  lighter  moments. 
There  was,  for  example,  the 
Sunday  fishing  expedition  on 
Yellowstone  Lake,  which  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  trolling  contest 
for  cutthroat  trout  among  a 
group  of  writers  whose  piscato¬ 
rial  knowledge  prior  to  that  time 
was  gained  largely  from  menus. 

Edward  W.  Bates,  Hew  York 
Herald  Tribune,  arrived  at  the 
lake  carrying  a  gaudy  pair  of 
swimming  trunks,  only  to  learn 
the  water  is  so  cold  that  a  per¬ 
son  who  spent  five  minutes 
therein  would  be  frozen  to 
death. 

Pebbles  in  the  Gills 
The  trout  catching  contest 
ended,  as  such  things  do,  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Dick  Lee,  New  York  Daily 
News,  claimed  the  most  fish; 
Harry  Leader,  Associated  Press, 
caught  the  least — none;  Ray¬ 
mond  I.  Borst,  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  caught  the  longest,  and 
Kirtland  I.  King,  United  Press, 
hooked  the  heaviest,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  pebbles  tucked 
into  the  gills. 

When  the  Dewey  party  ar¬ 
rived  at  West  Yellowstone,  15 
young  and  pretty  waitresses 
from  the  Union  Pacific  restau¬ 
rant  greeted  them  at  the  train 
with  a  song.  On  the  following 
evening,  the  reporters  returned 
there,  heard  another  song  and 
amazed  the  waitresses,  the 
diners  and  themselves  by  stand¬ 
ing  up  and  singing  one  in  re¬ 
turn.  The  waitresses  not  only 
sang  better  —  they  were  much 
more  attractive. 

Dignity  to  the  Winds 
At  Owosso,  Mich.,  Governor 
Dewey’s  birthplace,  the  photog¬ 
raphers  missed  the  best  picture 
of  the  entire  trip.  The  Gover¬ 
nor,  very  proud  of  a  wooden 
porch  swing  he  made  for  his 
mother  when  he  was  a  boy  in 
manual  training  sat  in  the 
swing  for  a  picture.  With  him 
were  the  National  Republican 
committeemen  from  Michigan 
and  the  chairman  of  the  finance 


committee  of  the  state  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  inevitable  happened.  After 
30  years,  the  swing  broke  and 
down  went  the  Republican  trio, 
legs  waving  in  air  and  dignity 
gone  with  the  winds.  The  pho¬ 
tographers.  off  base,  didn’t  get 
the  shot,  which  will  be  pre¬ 
served  for  posterity  only  through 
the  words  of  the  reporters 
present. 

Throughout  the  trip,  the  news¬ 
men  discovered  all  the  trappings 
of  a  presidential  campaign,  with 
crowds  turning  out  at  hotels  to 
see  the  governor  and  his  family 
arrive  and  depart  and  with  poli¬ 
ticians  dashing  in  and  out  of  the 
Dewey  suite. 

The  reporters  were  swelled  up 
no  end  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
when  people  asked  them  for 
their  autographs.  None  refused. 

And  now,  home  a  few  days 
and  still  attempting  to  explain 
to  the  office  such  items  as  $34.50 
for  bus  fare  in  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park  and  car  hire  in  the 
Teton  Mountains,  the  reporters 
are  singing: 

“Why,  or  why.  did  we  ever 
leave  Wyoming?" 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
in  the  fishing  item  above  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  who 
accompanied  Dewey  on  his  quest 
for  delegates  included:  Leo 
Egan,  New  York  Times;  Sanford 
Stanton,  New  York  Journal- 
American;  Leo  W.  O’Brien,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service:  Wind¬ 
sor  Booth,  Time;  Ernest  Haver- 
man,  Ed  Clark,  Life;  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Folliard,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

Reporter-Detectives 

CHICAGO — ^Teamwork  on  the 

part  of  Chicago  Times  report¬ 
ers  and  photographers  assigned 
to  the  missing  Bradley  boy  story 
resulted  in  that  paper  not  only 
scoring  a  beat  on  the  kidnaping, 
but  also  finding  the  child  slayer. 

What  started  out  to  be  a  rou¬ 
tine  story  of  a  missing  boy, 
turned  out  to  be  another  sex 
crime.  Two  girl  reporters, 
Dorothy  Hartung  and  Marian 
Fitch,  and  Louis  Okmin,  photog¬ 
rapher,  were  assigned  to  the 
story.  Later  William  Doherty 
was  added  to  the  search  whiah 
led  to  finding  the  3V&-year  mur¬ 
dered  youngster  and  eventually 
to  the  slayer,  whom  police  were 
hunting. 

Gal  Reporter  Finds  Killer 

Miss  Fitch  did  a  little  detect¬ 
ing  of  her  own,  while  police 
were  hunting  for  the  slayer.  She 
learned  that  Joe  Bortnyak,  27- 
year-old  confessed  murderer  of 
the  boy,  had  spent  the  evening 
before  at  a  tavern.  She  also 
learned  that  he  had  been  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  House 


of  Correction.  She  talked  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  tavern,  where 
Bortnvak  had  cashed  a  check, 
issued  by  the  Chicago  Perforat¬ 
ing  Co.,  the  day  before. 

Figuring  that  the  police  must 
have  learned  where  Bortnyak 
worked  from  sources  she  hadn’t 
yet  tapped.  Miss  Fitch  concen¬ 
trated  more  on  the  address  he 
had  given  in  endorsing  the 
check.  She  knew  the  police 
didn't  know  where  he  lived. 

When  a  half  hour  later.  Bort- 
nyak  still  hadn't  been  located 
she  decided  to  see  for  herself  if 
he  might  have  shown  up  at 
work.  Bortnyak  went  to  work 
that  day.  That  was  his  mistake. 

Ascertaining  that  he  actually 
was  at  work.  Miss  Fitch  imme-  POST-HASTE 

police  who  then  picked  him  up.  on  the  phonei  tlu 

The  home  address  on  the  check  Uosh  on  death  of  President  Tni. 
turned  out  to  be  of  little  value,  man’s  mother  from  box  acron 
Joe  gave  that  one  to  the  police,  the  street  from  her  home  in 
too.  after  he  was  picked  up,  but  Grandview,  Mo.  He  got  news  by 
they  learned  he  never  had  lived  questioning  Secret  Service  men 
there.  as  ambulance  drove  into  the 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  Har-  yard, 

tung,  Doherty  and  Okmin  to  be  ,  ,  . 

with  the  Bradley  boy’s  parents  ments  and  asking  questions  In 
while  the  search  was  on  for  the 

missing  lad  and  when  his  body  When  it’s  your  turn,  your 
was  found.  friend  goes  into  action.  He 


as  ambulance  drove  into  the 
yard. 


the  green-covert  passport  and 
begins  demanding  papers. 

Ah,  Tomato  Juice! 

The  lieutenant  ignores  you 


missing  lad  and  when  his  body  When  its  your  turn,  your 
was  found.  friend  goes  into  action.  He 

waves  his  arms  and  bellows  in 

Hev  Where's  the  War’  Greek.  The  clerk  carefully  re- 

ney.  wnere  s  me  war.  “Robertos  Miller”  on  the 

By  Robert  C.  Miller  first  line.  More  arm  waving 

U.P.  Staff  Correspondent  and  more  dialogue  .  .  . 

_ _  ^  ,  Then  he  discovers  you  have 

ATHENS,  Greece  —  Before  you  only  a  temporary  visa.  Thh 
can  become  a  war  correspond-  time  he  does  the  loud  talking 
ent  in  this  country,  you  have  to  3fj(j  arm  waving.  He  disgusted- 
fight  a  war  yourself.  ly  tosses  the  paper  Into  the 

What  you  fight  for  is  perniis-  wastebasket,  leads  you  off  to 
sion  to  go  north  to  the  hilk  another  department  in  another 
along  the  border  where  the  whitewashed  room  and  you  are 
shooting  IS  going  on.  A^  by  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Lt 
the  time  you  ve  won — if  you  Constantine  Bramos,  English- 
win  —  you  know  you  ve  been  speaking  shavetail  who  makei 
through  something.  temporary  visas  permanent 

Between  you  and  victory  we  yo\i  wait  until  the  lieutenant 
an  array  of  government  regula-  finishes  his  coffee, 
tions  thicker  than  the  West-  He  points  out  that  you  can 
wall’s  dragon’s-teeth,  squadrons  stay  seven  days  on  your  tempor- 
of  bureaucrats  who  strafe  your  ary  visa  and  is  plainly  unhappy 
every  motive,  and  coils  of  red  that  you  insist  on  more  than 
tape  more  entangling  than  any  seven  days.  He  goes  to  work  on 
amount  of  barbed  wire.  the  green-covert  passport  and 

You  Need  Some  Help  begins  demanding  papers. 

You  need  help  to  make  any  Tomato  Juice! 

headway  at  all.  Unless  you  The  lieutenant  ignores  you 
have  a  Greek  ally,  you  go  to  and  goes  about  his  morning’s 
the  end  of  a  long,  sweating  line  work  completely  unaware  of 
of  Americans.  Englishmen,  your  existence.  Finally  yoiu 
Turks,  Armenians,  Italians,  and  friend  arrives,  a  sight  as  wel- 
various  unidentifiable  races,  all  come  as  tomato  Juice  on  New 
seeking  police  permits.  Year’s  morning.  » 

Your  friend  spares  you  this  Again  arm  waving  and  ora- 
much.  He  tows  you  up  two  tory,  and  after  two  trips  out  of 
flights  of  rickety  stairs  and  into  the  room  for  consultations  with 
a  bare-walled  room.  In  60-mile-  unknown  aides,  the  lieutenant 
an-hour  Greek  your  friend  ex-  places  his  stamp  of  approve  ot 
plains  how  important  his  dear  your  stay,  and  off  you  go.  Fif^ 
American  friend  Robertos  is  to  minutes  to  complete  a  50-secona 
the  Greek  “cause.”  The  man  job. 

who  listens  patiently  happens  to  Back  to  the  register 
be  the  police  chief.  He  points  and  more  pen-scratching,  past- 
to  a  very  unreliable  chair,  gives  ing  and  questioning, 
you  the  equivalent  of  wait  a  But  when  you  look 
minute,  and  thus  begins  “oper-  depaitment  head  whose  sign*- 
ation  bird  dog.”  ture  has  been  your  main 

You  wait  only  a  few  minutes  jective,  he  has  gone  to  lun™ 
until  the  chief  finds  time  to  es-  and  won’t  be  back  for  two 
cort  you  to  the  registry  room,  hours. 

You  pass  the  crow^  jammed  You’re  licked.  So  you  ^ 
in  the  corridor  and  feel  guilty,  treat,  completely  crushw.  o 
The  registry  is  another  un-  wait — the  security 
decorat^  room  filled  with  more  the  papers  from  you,  smiu^u 
perspiring  people.  A  man  be-  signs  the  No.  1  mans  w"  • 
hind  a  desk  writes  furiously  and  sends  you  on  your  uw- 
with  a  scratchy  pen,  filling  out  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  nno 
forms,  pasting  pictures  on  docu-  the  war. 
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CBS  Replies 
To 'Slur  Upon 
Its  News  Staff 

The  following  letter  has  been 
Jeived  by  the  Editor  of  Editor 
L  Publisher  from  Edward  R. 
Murrow,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System: 

“Clis  would  like  to  point  out 
some  omissions  and  distortions 
^  Editor  &  Publisher’s  story 
of  July  26  (Page  63)  regarding 
the  Sun’s  reply  te  a  broadcast 
of  ’CBS  Views  the  Press’  in 
whidi  the  Sun’s  story  of  a  re¬ 
ported  theft  of  atomic  data  from 
Ridge  was  discussed. 

Editor  &  Publisher's  account 
violated  a  cardinal  principle  of 
journalism  in  that  it  neglected 
to  tell  both  sides  of  the  story; 
only  the  Sun’s  point  of  view 
*-as  presented,  and  mainly  that 
part  of  the  Sun’s  statement 
Siich  slurred  two  members  of 
the  CBS  news  staff  by  dragging 
a  very  dead  red  herring  across 
their  paths. 

"CBS  gave  Col.  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges  of  the  Sun  time  on  the 
air  for  his  repetitious  defense 
of  the  Sun’s  story;  CBS  gave 
Colonel  Hodges  time  to  insult 
two  members  of  its  news  staff. 

“CBS  feels  it  unnecessary 
again  to  defend  its  original 
broadcast,  but  it  does  feel  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  point  out  that  in  any 
published  account  of  the  Sun’s 
reply,  notice  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  CBS  did  reply  to 
the  Sun,  both  by  pointing  out 
t^t  Colonel  Hodges  had  contri¬ 
buted  nothing  new  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  that  in  slurring  two 
members  of  the  CBS  news  staff 
he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross 
disservice  to  truth  and  had  de¬ 
parted  from  journalistic  ethics 
which  readers  and  listeners  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasters.” 

What  Our  Readers  Say 

More  on  'Licensing' 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  war  of  words  now  going 
on  in  your  letters  and  comment 
columns  on  the  question  of  ac¬ 
crediting  schools  of  journalism 
is  based,  to  me  at  least,  on  a 
misconception. 

The  accrediting  committee  will 


accept  schools  that  meet  certain 
standards.  The  able  editorial 
executive  will  bear  in  mind, 
when  hiring,  that  the  courses 
given  to  graduates  of  those 
schools  are  professedly  ade¬ 
quate,  but  his  final  judgment 
will  continue  to  rest  on  his  own 
“nase  for  newshawks”  rather 
than  what  knowledge  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  stuffed  into 
the  cranium  of  the  budding 
Brisbane. 

This  “licensing”  cry  makes  me 
laugh.  Journalism  schools  can 
serve  a  useful  function,  and  the 
good  Lord  knows  many  of  them 
can  stand  improvement.  But  it’s 
native  temperament  and  intelli¬ 
gent  training  and  hard-won  ex¬ 
perience  that  make  a  newspaper 
man. 

In  these  days  of  general  higher 
education,  the  keen  mind  can 
benefit  from  the  better  back¬ 
ground  he’ll  get  in  a  good  jour¬ 
nalism  school.  The  accrediting 
process,  over  the  years,  will  up¬ 
grade  the  quality  of  the  schools. 
Here,  parenthetically,  may  I  put 
in  a  plea  for  the  teaching  of 
newspaper  writing  by  former 
newspapermen  rather  than  by 
professors  of  English  literature? 
Any  city  editor  who  ever 
trained  a  student  who’d  been 
taught  under  a  lit.  professor  will 
echo  my  plaint. 

If  it  were  not  that  such  a 
policy  would  add  to  the  cost  of 
preparation  for  a  newspaper 
career,  Td  advocate  that  jour¬ 
nalism  be  taught  exclusively  in 
graduate  schools,  and  that  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  work  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  best  liberal  arts 
education  possible. 

It’s  encouraging,  by  the  way, 
to  see  ICMA  and  NAEA  take  an 
interest  in  college  courses  in  the 
business  side  of  newspapering. 

In  short,  journalism  schools 
can  help  produce  better  news¬ 
paper  writers,  but  no  schooling 
can  ever  replace  inherent  abil¬ 
ity,  proper  training,  and  honest- 
to-God  experience.  The  accredit¬ 
ing  program  will  upgrade  the 
schools’  quality,  and  is  a  good 
thing  for  that  reason. 

Buell  W.  Hudson, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call. 

m 

Utah  Weekly  Starts 

Dragerton,  Utah  —  This  fast¬ 
growing  community  now  boasts 
a  new  weekly  newspaper.  It  is 
the  Dragerton  Tribune,  issued 
on  Tuesdays.  Editor  is  Warren 
Tomlinson;  Jack  Clifford  is 
business  manager. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  FINISHING  MACHINE 

It  takes  but  a  few  seconds  for  this  combination 
machine  to  cut  off  the  tail,  bevel  both  ends,  and  bore 
the  inside  of  the  plate  to  correct  size. 
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I  The  Worry  Clinic 


j  I _  Dr  (ieorge 

The  “Magic  Number”  for  building 
a  virile  newspaper  is  Number  32. 
Circulation  falls  off  when  an  edi¬ 
tor  forgets  this  vital  figure,  but 
/.iMiins  when  he  uses  it. 

j  CASE  Q-145:  Henry  P.,  aged  54, 
is  a  prominent  member  of  ANPA. 

“Dr.  Crane,  I  was  a  little  skepti¬ 
cal  about  your  WORRY  CLINIC 
column  at  first,”  he  admitted  as 
we  dined  together  recently. 


“But  my  fears  apparently  were 
groundless.  I  had  wondered  If 
maybe  you  might  not  be  a  little 
too  frank  for  the  modern  reader. 

“So  I  asked  my  wife  to  read  a 
week’s  set  of  your  WORRY  CLINIC 
cases. 

"She  said  they  were  not  only 
O.K.,  but  much  needed  nowadays 
to  combat  divorce  and  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

“Then  I  let  my  17-year-old  son 
read  a  batch  of  them,  and  also 
my  15-year-old  high  school  daugh¬ 
ter. 

“They,  too,  found  nothing 
shocking  about  them  but  said  they 
stressed  what  modem  young 
people  want  to  know,  so  I  decided 
I  had  been  a  little  old-fashioned. 

"It  might  Interest  you  to  learn, 
moreover,  that  we  haven’t  bad  a 
single  complaint  from  our  sub¬ 
scribers  after  21  months  with  your 
WORRY  CLINIC.” 


THAT  MAGICAL  NUMBER  32 
probably  explains  this  case. 

Henry’s  conservative  attitude  was 
much  like  my  own  when  I 
launched  the  WORRY  CLINIC 
back  In  1935. 

But  I  soon  found  that  we  college 
professors  and  editors  are  often 
older  than  our  "consumers," 
namely,  the  students  and  readers. 


.  Crane  I 

We  may  be  54  or  even  65,  yet 
our  average  consumers  are  only  32! 

For  the  1940  census  showed  the 
“Average  American”  to  be  not 
quite  32.  He  thus  wants  helpful 
facts,  frank  and  specific. 

What  are  the  five  basic  or  vital 
interests  of  this  average  newspaper 
reader  who  Is  327 

HE  WORRIES  ABOUT  HIS 
Wife  (Love  and  Sex) 

Two  Children 
Health  (Neurosis) 

Popularity  (Friends) 

.lob  (.Money) 

The  comic  strips  don’t  touch 
these  critical  problems.  The 
political  columns  only  Indirectly 
treat  of  the  last  one. 

Even  the  sport  pages  shoot  wide 
of  the  mark.  Yet  a  virile  news¬ 
paper  should  help  its  readers  solve 
these  VITAL  problems. 

Readers  expect  modern  newspa¬ 
pers  to  offer  them  POSITIVE  help 
for  leading  happy  lives. 

That’s  why  I  evolved  my  "5-ln- 
1”  formula  to  strike  the  basic  In¬ 
terests  of  all  types  of  reader  every 
week. 

.MY  Six  COLUMNS  PER  WEEK 
COVER 

2  Marriage  Cases 
I  Child  Problem 
1  Mental  Hygiene  Case 
1  Personality  Case 
I  Business  Problem 

The  CONTINTJINO  STUDY  re¬ 
ports  show  that  this  “5-ln-l" 
formula  produces  topnotch  reader 
following. 

And  by  the  mall  service,  I  can 
further  help  newspapers  conduct 
what  amounts  to  an  “extension 
course”  In  practical  living. 

The  mail  input  to  the  WORRY 
CLINIC  averages  3%  to  5%  of  a 
newspaper’s  circulation  per  year. 
Newspapers  are  thus  great  educa¬ 
tional  Institutions. 


1,000,000  HELPS  TO  HAPPY  MARRIAGE 

Newspapers  have  already  made  1,000,000  of  Dr.  Crane’s  unique 
medico-psychological  bulletins  available  to  their  readers.  But  all 
professional  Journalists  are  entitled  to  a  personal  set  FREE,  so  write 
for  yours  at  once. 

-  SEX  PROBLEMS  IN  MARRIAGE 

-  SEX  DIFFERENCES  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

-  HOW  TO  PREVENT  IMPOTENCE  IN  MEN 

-  MENOPAUSAL  UPSETS  IN  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

-  lOO-POINT  TEST  FOR  HUSBANDS 

-  lOO-POINT  TEST  FOR  WIVES 

-  SEX  PROBLEMS  OP  CHILDREN 

-  HOW  TO  LOSE  10  POUNDS  IN  10  DAYS 

Hopkins  Syndicate  inc.,  Meiiolt,  ind. 
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Geyer  Named 
ARF  Technical 
CommitteeHead 

Appointment  of  B.  B.  Geyer, 
president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Geyer,  Newell  & 
Ganger,  Inc.,  as 
chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Founda¬ 
tion’s  recently 
enlarged  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee 
has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  The 
Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  passes  on 
all  techniques 
and  research 
procedures  in- 
Geyer  volved  in  stud¬ 
ies  conducted  by 
the  Foundation,  including  the 
Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading. 

Mr.  Geyer,  who  is  a  director 
of  the  Foundation,  succeeds 
’Otis  A.  Kenyon,  vicechairman 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  who 
recently  became  chairman  of  the 
Foundation's  board. 

Founder  of  his  own  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
more  than  35  years  ago,  Mr. 
Geyer  is  a  pioneer  in  the  use 
of  research  in  advertising.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  he  attracted 
interest  in  projecting  military, 
economic,  social  and  political 
trends  into  the  postwar  period. 
The  project,  based  on  extensive 
research,  was  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  large,  cslor  wall -chart, 
more  than  70,0()0  copies  of  which 
were  printed  to  fill  requests 
from  government,  industrial, 
banking,  press  and  other  leaders. 

Mr.  Geyer  is  a  director  of  the 
National  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau. 


Among  Ad  Folk: 


Dunn  Egan 

Dunn  Joins  Esty 
TRISTRAM  DUNN  is  now  asso¬ 
ciated  with  William  ^ty  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  an 
account  exec.  He  will  work  on 
the  Vel  account  of  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.  Previously, 
Dunn  was  general  ad  manager 
of  Northam  Warren  &  Peggy 
Sage,  Inc. 

Egon  Is  Copy  Chief 
JAMES  F.  EGAN  has  been 
named  copy  chief  of  Doherty, 
Clifford  &  Shenfield,  New  York 
City,  effective  Aug.  15.  He  was 
former  head  of  the  copy  depts. 
at  Kenyon  &  Eckhaidt  and 
Lennen  &  Mitchell. 


Sickinger  Yambert 


Sickinger  Heads  Dept. 
KENNETH  W.  SICKINGER.  ex- 
dept.  manager  of  a  Chicago 
firm,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  the  radio  di¬ 
vision  of  Stewart-Warner  Corp. 
Sickinger  previously  account^ 
for  his  time  with  stints  with  the 
Belmont  Radio  Corp.,  as  assis¬ 
tant  general  sales-ad  manager; 
the  Western  Advertising  Agency 
and  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
Times. 

Form  Yambert  Co. 

RALPH  YAMBERT.  wartime 
Navy  commander,  has  teamed 
with  Charles  J.  Eastman,  Jr., 
and  Hal  Hodge  to  form  the 
Ralph  Yambert  organization. 
The  new  firm  is  in  the  public 
relations  and  agency  business  in 
Los  Angeles. 

K&E  Adds  Chalmers 
WILLIAM  CHALMERS,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  an  exec  of  Blow 
agency  and,  more  recently,  as¬ 
sistant  ad  manager  of  Richard 
Hudnut  Sales  Co.,  joined  Ken¬ 
yon  &  Eckhardt  last  week  as 
assistant  to  Dwight  Mills,  exec 
veepee. 

Northlich  with  Durstine 
WILLIAM  R.  NORTHLICH  has 
resigned  as  merchandising-ad 
manager  of  Owens-Corning  Fi- 
berglas  Corp.,  Toledo,  to  become 
client  service  director  for  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  Cincinnati 
staff. 

Switches  in  Adlond 
A.  L.  REINITZ  has  joined  the 
exec  staff  of  W.  Earl  Both- 
well,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He 
was  an  account  exec  with 
Charles  M.  Storm,  and,  earlier, 
director  of  ad-sales  promotion 
with  a  motor  company.  For 
the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
with  Popular  Publications. 

Bruce  Swigert,  assistant  re¬ 
cently  to  the  manager  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson  in  ^gota,  Co¬ 
lombia.  has  arrived  in  New 
York  City  for  a  brief  vacation, 
after  which  he  will  step  over 
in  a  similar  capacity  to  the 
agency’s  Havana  office. 

Harold  H.  Wright,  former 
member  of  the  Campbell-Ewald 
family  in  New  York  City,  has 
joined  the  copy  dept,  of  Wen¬ 
dell  P.  Colton  Co.,  same  city. 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  has  opened 
his  own  agency  at  64  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago.  He  once  had 
his  own  agency  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Everett  MIitchell  is  now  with 
Allen,  Clenaghen  &  Smith,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  as  an  account  exec. 
Stephen  B.  Josephs  is  doing 


his  work  these  days  with  Brad- 
Vern,  Van  Diver  &  Carlyle,  Inc., 
as  an  account  exec.  He  comes 
from  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Mc¬ 
Cann  Erickson  and  others. 

Agency  Scoreboard 

Allan,  Clenaghen  &  Smith, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  given 
the  Logan  Oldsmobile  account, 
as  well  as  American  Junior  Air¬ 
craft. 

The  exec  offices  of  W.  H. 
Rankin  Co.,  New  York  City, 
have  been  moved  to  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Bldg., 
526  Fifth  Ave.  The  telephone 
number  is  MUrray  Hill  4220. 

L.  P.  Hicks  has  returned  to 
the  agency  he  is  a  partner  of, 
Livingstone-Porter  &  Hicks,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.  The  release  forgot 
to  mention  whether  he  was  on 
vacation,  sick  or  whatnot,  but 
anyway  he’s  back  on  the  job. 
The  agency  continues  to  special¬ 
ize  in  food  and  beverage  ac¬ 
counts.  Branch  offices  are  being 
established  in  Chicago  and 
Pittsburgh. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  other  day  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  company  in 
Brazil.  The  company  there  is 
called  “Publicidade  —  Erwin 
Wasey  S.A.”  and  the  main  office 
is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alfredo 
C.  Machado  is  the  manager. 

Ray  H.  Huhta,  formerly  of 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  and  Fuller, 
Smith  &  Ross,  has  joined  John 
A.  Cairns  &  Co.,  Inc.,  as  media 
director. 

John  C.  Ritchey,  director  of 
the  copy  dept,  and  member  of 
the  plan  board  of  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
company.  Ritchey  joined  the 
firm  in  June,  1943,  after  serving 
on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

"Professor"  Verron 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Roger  Ver- 

ran,  copy  chief,  BBDO’s  San 
Francisco  office,  will  direct  the 

advanced  copy  writing  course 

of  the  Golden  Gate  College  of 
Advertising  which  starts  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
the  agency  staff,  as  BBDO  was 
named  by  the  San  Francisco  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  as  the  third 

agency  to  handle  this  top  assign¬ 

ment  on  the  local  educational 
program  open  to  advertising  be¬ 
ginners. 

This  18  -  week  course  was 
first  conducted  by  Foote.  Cone 
&  Belding  with  Herbert  K.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  resident  manager,  presid¬ 
ing.  The  spring  term  was 
given  by  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  under  direction  of  Harrison 
T.  McClung.  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Coast  creative  pre- 
duction. 


i-ooramate  pubiit 
ity  and  public  relations  acSS 
ties  at  Coast  offices.  Visi?? 
Chicago  and  New  York  JWTirf 
fices  will  precede  the  transfer 
A  University  of  Washinn«« 
graduate,  the  new  Seattle  ^ 
ager  was  a  Seattle  newsnX 
reporter  and  manager  ofX 
printing  department  of  LowC 
&  Hanford  before  joining 


F  C  &  B  Again  Handles 
Forest  Fire  Campaign 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  (Los 
Angeles)  has  volunteered  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year  to 
serve  as  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil’s  volunteer  agency  for  the 
1948  Forest  Fire  Prevention 
campaign. 

From  1941  to  1945  the  con- 
tinuing  program  to  convince 
every  American  that  he,  not  “the 
other  guy,"  is  the  cause  of  forest, 
wood  and  range  fires,  helped  to 
cut  the  number  of  preventable 
fires  in  half,  the  Council  said 
Last  year,  although  travel  in 
forest  areas  increased  IM*! 
over  1945,  the  number  of  fires 
was  still  kept  well  below  the 
pre-war  average. 

The  1948  campaign  will  in¬ 
clude  such  material  for  all 
media. 


Groomes,  Gofford 
Promoted  by  AA 

Chicago — Charles  B.  Groomes, 
vicepresident  and  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Advertising  Age  and 
associated  publications,  has  been 
advanced  to  business  manager, 
effective  Sept.  1,  when  his  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  changed  from 
New  York  to  Chicago. 

Jack  C.  Gafford,  formerly  Chi 
cago  Sun  national  advertising 
manager,  who  rejoined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  sales  staff  of  AA  in  1946. 
has  been  promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York.  He  had  been  with 
AA  for  five  years  before  joining 
the  Sun  when  it  was  established 
late  in  1941. 

Groomes,  who  has  been  with 
Advertising  Publications  for  the 
past  six  years,  was  formerly 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  for  20 
years,  serving  as  advertising  and 
business  manager. 

R.  Z.  Eller,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  is  the 
Council’s  volunteer  coordinator. 
Henry  C.  Wehde,  Jr.,  is  the 
Council’s  staff  executive. 


A  u  s  t  r  a  I  i  a 


Flint  in  Seattle 
SEATTLE,  Wash.— Floyd  Flint 
has  been  named  Seattle  office 
manager  for  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.  to  succeed  Evan  Peters, 
newly-selected  Coast  represen¬ 
tative  of  JWT’s  Publicity-Public 
Relations  department. 

£.  K.  Grady  has  been  assigned 
here  as  servic’e  representative 
after  five  years  at  JWT’s  Los 
Angeles  office,  it  also  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arthur  C.  Farlow, 
Coast  manager,  JWT. 


•  Th#  only  lourml  gMiif  ^ 
MW*  of  *dv*rtlf*r*, 
ing,  pwbitihtng,  priMIng  iiw 
commorcUl  broode*itti>g 
Autirallo  ond  N*w  Zmmim. 
H  you  ora  planning  talai  eatn- 
pafgns  or  ara  ln»#r*«t*d  In 
thoM  tarrltorlai  raad 
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MORRILL  SALES  OFFICES 


NEW  YORK 

100  SIXTH  AVENUE 

BOSTON 

130  CLARENDON  STREET 

CHICAGO 

42  N.  RACINE  AVENUE 

DETROIT 

8747  BRANDT  AVENUE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

708  SO.  THIRD  STREET 

ST.  LOUIS 

15t|f  PINE  STREET 

FORT  WORTH 

1300  THROCKMORTON  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1425  FOLSOM  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES 

2458  HUNTER  STREET 

SEATTLE 

3131  WESTERN  AVENUE 

DISTRIBUTING  POINTS 

NORWOOD,  MASS. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TACONY  (PHILA.),  PA. 

FT.  WORTH 

RUTHERFORD.  N.  J. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

ALEXANDRIA.  VA. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CLEARING.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DETROIT 

SEATTLE 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

LOS  ANGELES 

For  107  years  we  have  supplied  ink  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  world.  We  have  kept  abreast  of 
technical  developments  in  presses,  and  have 
supplied  inks  to  meet  ever-increasing  press 
speeds.  We  pioneered  the  development  of 
color  inks  for  comics  and  spot  color. 

Our  organization  has  grown  with  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  plants  and  service  stations  in  impor¬ 
tant  centers.  Distribution  is  maintained  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  country’s  newspapers. 

The  quality  and  service  back  of  Morrill 
inks  has  built  the  largest  organization  in  the 
newspaper  ink  field. 

That  organization  can  serve  the  largest  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily,  or  the  smaller  county  weekly. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 


CHEMICAL 


COR^OKATIOM 
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Stereotypers’  Chief 
Talks  of  T-H  Strategy 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THE  BASIC  POLICY  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  International 
Stereotypers'  and  Electrotypers’ 
Union  of  America  in  counter¬ 
acting  the  Taft  Hartley  Act  was 
sketched  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  the  union’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Leo  J.  Buckley. 

“We  intend,’’  he  said,  “to  show 
the  publishers  that  they  have 
lost  something  with  the  outlaw¬ 
ing  of  the  closed  shop.” 

That  will  come  about,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  when  the  International 
union  no  longer  underwrites 
local  contracts.  The  proposition 
of  withdrawing  this  endorse¬ 
ment  will  be  submitted  to  the 
union’s  20,000  members  in  an 
October  referendum  and  will  be¬ 
come  effective  Jan.  1,  if  ap¬ 
proved. 

Most  Significant  Action 
As  far  as  publishers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Buckley  said  that  was 
the  most  significant  action  taken 
at  the  union’s  recent  convention 
in  Montreal.  Secondly,  the  con¬ 
vention  voted  to  submit  a  propo¬ 
sition  which  would  bar  locals 
from  writing  “no-strike”  clauses 
in  contracts. 

At  his  desk  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional’s  one-room  headquarters 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  skyscraper, 
Buckley  expressed  more  of  a 
conciliatory  attitude  than  pug¬ 
nacious  one  in  outlining  the  pol¬ 
icy  toward  publishers. 

“We  have  been  in  business 
since  1863,”  he  recalled,  “and 
we  propose  to  continue  our  rela¬ 
tions,  most  amicable,  with  the 
newspaper  publishers.” 

The  aim  of  the  union  will  be, 
he  added,  to  cause  the  employ¬ 
ers  to  “ameliorate  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.”  The  stereotypers’  union 
takes  a  “somewhat  different” 
stand  than  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Buckley 
said,  primarily  because  95%  of 
those  in  the  industry  are  union 
members.  The  ITU,  concerned 
over  the  possibility  of  an  influx 
of  non-union  printers,  has  de¬ 
creed:  “We  will  work  only  un¬ 
der  closed  shop  conditions.” 

Union  Backs  Contracts 
The  IS&EU,  according  to 
Buckley,  has  a  record  of  never 
having  sanctioned  the  breaking 
of  a  contract.  It  has  dipped  into 
its  own  funds,  he  said,  to  hire 
men  to  replace  those  who  have 
walked  out  on  wildcat  strikes. 

“Once  in  Chicago,”  he  related, 
“we  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to 
protect  the  publishers  when  we 
covered  hundreds  of  jobs  in  an 
illegal  strike.” 

When  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  be¬ 
comes  fully  effective,  he  went 
on,  the  union  will  be  unable  to 
discipline  any  members  who 
violate  a  contract. 

“The  only  reason  for  which 
we  could  suspend  a  man,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “would  be  non-payment 
of  dues.  Then  why  should  we 
underwrite  local  contracts  and 
face  damage  suits  for  acts  of  ir¬ 


responsible  persons?  The  pub¬ 
lishers  will  see  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  closed  shop  story.” 

At  Montreal,  the  convention 
heard  a  plea  by  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  Special  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  renewal  of  the  joint 
arbitration  agreement  which 
lapsed  20-odd  years  ago.  Dale 
warned  *  that  the  Government 
might  move  soon  toward  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

“Sure,  well  talk  with  the 
ANPA  committee  any  time 
about  arbitration,”  Buckley  told 
E  &  P.  “But  it  won’t  get  us 
anywhere  so  long  as  the  pub¬ 
lishers  insist  on  submitting  our 
union  laws  to  arbitration.  That 
we’ll  never  do,  and  there  isn’t 
much  else  to  arbitrate.” 

The  men  don’t  “go”  for  arbi¬ 
tration,  Buckley  explained,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  involvement  of 
lawyers  ( “who  are  always 
smarter  than  us  working  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  table”) 
and  long^rawn  procedures  in 
selecting  the  abiter.  That's  why 
he  said,  the  union  voted  two 
years  ago  to  prohibit  any  local 
from  having  an  arbitration 
agreement. 

“Why,”  he  said  “it  took  46 
days  to  agree  on  an  arbiter  in  a 
West  Coast  case,  and  then  nine 
months  went  by  before  we  got 
a  ruling,  which  neither  side 
liked  anyway.  Meanwhile,  the 
men’s  morale  was  bad.” 

Buckley  was  asked  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Perry-Higgins  Pro¬ 
cess  (E  &  P,  July  19,  Page  7) 
in  which  stereotyping  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  He  said  he  viewed  it  as 
a  “very  interesting  develop¬ 
ment”  for  small  papers  which  do 
not  require  multiple  plates. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a 
union  leader  he  remarked:  “But 
I’m  not  concerned  over  our 
membership  total.  What  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  if  we  have 
8,000  instead  of  20,000  members, 
if  all  are  employed  at  good 
wages?  I’m  not  one  of  these 
‘bigger  and  better’  guys.” 


Walter  Craig 


continued  from  page  14 

cause  he  “couldn't  take  it.”  He 
came  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  now  lives,  to  hit  the  hard  road 
of  vaudeville.  It  was  vaude¬ 
ville's  last  big  fling  and  Craig 
made  the  most  of  it.  He  played 
from  coast  to  coast  as  a  guy 
with  a  glad  smile,  a  quick  joke 
and  tired  feet  from  too  many 
one-night  stands  and  two-a-day 
shows. 

In  1922,  John  Murray  Ander¬ 
son  saw  him,  liked  him  and  put 
him  in  Jack  and  Jill.  He  went 
from  this  to  other  Broadway 
shows  until  1929  when  the  crash 
killed  the  theater  as  effectively 
as  it  did  the  market. 

“At  that  time,  I  was  ready  to 


Guard  to  Gardner 

Washington  —  Gardner  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  of  New  York 
and  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  been 
awarded  the  National  Guard 
advertising  contract  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $850,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Seven 
agencies  did  for  the  account. 
The  campaign  is  designed  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  need 
for  an  expanded  National 
Guard.  The  first  program  was 
handled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

jump  off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 
The  only  thing  that  prevented  it 
was  a  job  with  the  World 
Broadcasting  System.” 

Three  years  later  he  was  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  WBS.  And  in 
1938,  after  he  had  gone  into 
business  for  himself,  he  was  the 
biggest  independent  radio  pro¬ 
gram  producer  in  New  York 
City.  He  had  Chevrolet,  United 
Drug,  Coca-Cola,  Wheatena  and 
Life  Savers  as  his  accounts. 

He  also  had  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  He  was  so  nervous  he 
couldn’t  even  shake  hands  with 
himself.  All  he  could  do  was 
shake. 

“I  took  .six  months  off  and 
then,  in  1940, 1  became  an  agency 
consultant.”  His  next  step  was 
WMCA.  War  came  along,  cut 
the  station’s  appropriation,  and 
he  quit. 

“I  got  on  the  telephone  to  look 
for  a  new  job.  I  found  it  here  at 
Benton  &  Bowles.” 

So  now  we  are  sure  you  know 
what  we  mean.  Who  could  be 
better  qualified  for  this  post 
than  WC?  They  are  talking  his 
language  at  the  B&B  playhouse 
when  they  ask.  Who  is  a  good 
lead  for  our  new  show?  or 
What’s  the  best  way  to  put  our 
program  over? 

They  are  talking  music  to 
Paul  Whiteman,  buying  hot  dogs 
from  the  old  vendor  himself. 

Neat  as  a  Dummy 
Walter  is  a  small,  slender, 
even-tempered  man.  He's  as  neat 
as  one  of  those  dummies  in  a 
Fifth  Ave.  shop  window.  He 
loves  to  meet  and  to  talk  to 
people.  His  enunciation  is  near- 
perfect;  his  energy  boundless. 

His  voice  is  velvet-pleasant 
and  his  gray  eyes  have  little 
imps  in  them  that  dance  up  and 
down  gleefully.  He  is  liked  so 
much  by  his  cast  that  on  his  last 
birthday — his  forty-sixth — they 
gave  him  a  briefcase.  He  is  the 
first  top  executive  of  the  radio 
department  to  be  so  honored. 

“I  try  to  give  the  people  who 
work  for  me  the  feeling  they 
are  working  with  me.” 

The  thespian-turned-radioman 
directs  the  auditions  of  all  new 
shows  for  clients.  He’s  never  in 
a  tower,  ivory  or  steel.  He  sits  in 
the  bleachers,  not  the  reserved 
seats.  He  likes  to  keep  his  hand  in 
at  directing,  to  feel  the  glamor¬ 
ous  breath  of  the  theater  on  his 
neck. 

He  will  even  sit  down  at  the 
piano,  which  he  plays  well,  to 
compose  client  jingles.  He  plays 
the  piano  by  ear,  but  he's  still 
an  actor  at  heart. 


F.  D.  Edgecomb 
Dies  at  83; 

Neb.  Publisher 

GENEVA,  Neb. — Frank  0  Edfr 

combe,  83,  former  preside 
of  the  National  Editorial  Ais^ 
elation  and  publisher  of  the  N* 
braska  Signal  for  53  years  di«i 
here  Aug.  6.  ’  “ 

Mgecombe,  who  had  been 
blind  since  a  hunting  accident 
in  1892,  won  Editor  &  Pubusb 
er’s  community  service  awant 
in  1926.  ^ 

In  1924,  his  paper,  which  he 
built  into  the  largest  weekly  in 
Nebraska  in  terms  of  circulation 
and  volume  of  business,  wij 
awrded  a  silver  cup  by  the  NEA 
for  having  the  best  weekly  edi 
torial  page.  And  the  publish« 
received  the  association's  prize 
for  the  best  single  editorial.  It 
was  called  ‘'Editorial  Responsi 
bility.” 

He  also  published  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Farmer  and  the  Beatrice 
Express  at  one  time,  but  finally 
sold  both  because  they  inter 
fered  with  his  duties  on  the  Sig 
nal,  which  represented  the  con 
solidation  of  11  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  his  handicap,  he 
worked  at  his  office  from  early 
morning  till  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  And  he  knew  every  de 
tail  of  the  paper,  from  account 
ing  to  the  latest  small  news 
item. 

a 

13  Outdoor  Editors 
Invited  on  Air  Tour 

Thirteen  outdoor  editors  of 
newspapers  will  tour  the  North¬ 
west  and  part  of  Canada  as 
guests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Tourist  Association,  leaving  Chi¬ 
cago  Aug.  9  and  making  the 
entire  trip  by  air. 

Invited  on  the  tour  are:  Andy 
Anderson,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press; 
George  Robey,  Columbus  (0.) 
Citizen;  Ray  Trullinger,  New 
York  World-rclegram;  Jack  Bell, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Don 
Gillies  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times; 
Reis  Tuttle,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune;  George  Mc- 
Quarrie,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  Ed  Shave,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune;  Lytton  Tay¬ 
lor,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch; 
Dave  Roberts,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Inquirer;  Don  Short,  New  York 
Journal- American;  Joe  Egelhof, 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Jim  McKenna,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press. 

m 

More  Space  Provided 
For  Classified  Dept. 

Sacramento,  Calif. Me- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  literally 
took  the  ceiling  off  to  obuin 
added  space  for  the  classifiM 
advertising  department  at  the 
Sacramento  Bee. 

Located  on  the  mezzanine 
floor,  classified  absorbed  spaM 
from  high  ceilinged  tirst-flwr  of¬ 
fices  of  John  Hamlyn,  McClatchy 
counsel  and  two  secretanw 
Newly  modeled  offices  rewltw 
with  Manager  L.  W.  Ayerillso- 
fice  glass-enclosed  in  the  depan- 
ment’s  center. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Adds 
Disability  Plan 
For  Emoloyes 

A  new  Disability  Plan  and 
Group  Life  In^rance  Plan  for 
Sew  York  Times  employes  were 
announced  Aug.  4  by  Publisher 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger. 

Under  terms  of  the  disability 
plan,  only  communicable  dis¬ 
eases  and  considerations  of  pub¬ 
lic  health  will  disqualify  pros¬ 
pective  employes  medically,  and 
all  persons  employed  will  be 
eligible  for  full  disability  bene¬ 
fits  without  regard  to  chronic 
illness  or  handicap. 

The  Insurance  Plan  supple¬ 
ments  that  one  already  in  effect 
for  employes  at  Times’  expense 
by  making  additional  insurance 
available  to  employes  at  group 
rates.  This  plan  will  become 
effective  Aug.  18.  provided  at 
least  75%  of  eligible  employes 
have  joined  by  that  date. 

The  two  new  plans,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Retirement 
Income  Plan  announced  April 
1.  round  out  the  Times’  program 
for  the  security  of  employes. 

The  disability  plan  liberalizes 
the  standard  for  employment 
and  abolishes  the  so-called  “D” 
ratings  under  which  persons 
with  certain  chronic  or  seasonal 
diseases  might  be  employed,  but 
could  not  expect  pay  during 
sick  periods  on  a  par  with  other 
cmoloves. 

Under  the  plan  present  em¬ 
ployes  receive  past  service 
credits  ranging  up  to  28  weeks 
of  full  pay  and  28  weeks  of 
half  pay  for  10  years  or  more  of 
service.  For  each  year  of  serv¬ 
ice  after  Aug.  4  employes  re¬ 
ceive  two  weeks  of  full  pay  and 
two  weeks  of  half  pay  credit, 
from  which  future  sick  periods 
will  be  deducted.  No  disability 
payments  made  before  Aug.  4. 
1947.  are  deducted  from  the 
credits. 

New  employes  and  employes 
not  yet  qualified  by  a  year  of 
service  will  receive  benefits  for 
absences  due  to  disability 
amounting  to  two  weeks  with 
full  pay  during  the  first  year, 
amounting  to  two  weeks  with 
full  pay  and  six  weeks  with  half 
pay  for  service  over  one  year 
and  less  than  three,  and  there¬ 
after  two  weeks’  full  pay  for 
each  year.  Joint  approval  of 
fte  department  head  and  med¬ 
ical  department  are  required 
for  payments,  but  the  Times 
bears  the  whole  expense  of  the 
program. 

Die  life  insurance  plan  re¬ 
quires  contribution  by  employes 
for  insurance  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  $1,000  paid  for  by  the 
Times.  Fuller  coverage,  approxi¬ 
mated  on  the  annual  salary  of 
the  employe,  is  made  available 
under  the  new  plan  on  a  volun¬ 
teer  basis.  _  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  requires  that  an  employe 
subscribing  for  this  contributory 
insurance  pay  for  the  full 
amount  for  which  he  is  eligible. 
Cost  is  30  cents  per  month  for 
each  additional  $500  of  cover- 
age  up  to  a  maximum  of  $20,000. 
Payments  are  made  for  death  or 
total  disability.  ’The  contribu¬ 
tory  insurance,  not  the  basic 


$1,000  policy,  stops  when  the , 
employe  reaches  65  years.  The  j 
plan  includes  a  provision  for 
conversion  of  the  insurance  at  i 
that  time  without  physical  ex-  j 
amination.  | 

All  three  benefit  plans  call  | 
upon  the  cooperation  of  the  i 
medical  departments.  To  pro-  | 
vide  for  additional  employe  se¬ 
curity,  the  medical  staff  and  | 
personnel  department  work  to-  ^ 
gether  to  find  suitable  work  on 
the  Times  for  employes  partly 
disabled  by  sickness  or  age,  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  each 
worker  reemployed  after  long 
sickness  by  suiting  the  job  to 
his  health  and  abilities,  and  to 
place  new  employes  who  would 
previously  have  been  turned 
down  for  medical  reasons  in  I 
suitable  work.  I 

.  I 

Hospital  Benefits 
Provided  for  Staff 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Augmenting 
the  present  program  for  life  in¬ 
surance  and  retirement  benefits 
for  employes  of  Arizona  Repub-  I 
lie  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  a  plan 
for  hospital  and  surgery  bene¬ 
fits  was  put  into  effect  July  1, 
Robert  C.  Hall,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  has  announced. 

Upon  completion  of  one  year 
of  service  with  the  newspapers,  j 
employes  are  given  a  life  insur-  j 
ance  policy  on  which  the  firm 
pays  the  premium.  After  com¬ 
pleting  two  years  of  employ¬ 
ment,  any  employe  who  is  more 
than  24^^  years  old,  becomes 
eligible  for  coverage  under  the 
retirement  plan,  on  which  the 
company  pays  all  premiums. 

The  new  hospital  and  surgery 
benefit  plan  covers  employes 
and  their  families.  ’The  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
plan  is  paid  by  the  firm.  New  j 
employes  must  wait  six  months  i 
before  becoming  eligible  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  hospital  pro¬ 
gram. 

■ 

25-Year  Employes 
Honored  in  Janesville 

Janesville,  WLs.  —  Thirteen 
members  with  25  or  more  years 
of  service  with  the  Janesville 
Gazette,  were  initiated  into  the 
Quarter  Century  Club  at  the 
first  postwar  party  of  Gazette 
and  WCLO  staff  members  re¬ 
cently. 

More  than  155  employes  and 
guests  attended  the  dinner  at 
which  Sidney  H,  Bliss,  president 
of  the  company  and  co-publisher 
of  the  paper,  presided  as  toast¬ 
master.  Of  the  109  payroll 
members,  50  have  been  with  the 
Gazette  and  WCLO  for  five 
years  or  more,  he  pointed  out. 
Bliss  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Quarter  Century  I 
Club. 

■  I 

Gurin  Promoted 

Maurice  G.  Gurin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vicepresident 
of  Leonard  V.  Finder  and  As 
sociates,  New  York  City  public 
relations  firm  headed  by  Leon¬ 
ard  V.  Finder,  co-publisher  of 
Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union 

Leader.  Gurin  joined  the  £rm  in 
April.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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French  Press  Statute 
Checks  Hidden  Control 

By  George  Longelaan 


PARIS — French  newspapers  will 

be  like  glasshouses  if  the 
draft  law  on  the  statute  of  the 
press  reaches  the  French  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  and  is  adopted 
in  anything  like  its  present 
form. 

However,  before  that  can 
come  about  it  will  be  submitted 
to  an  advisory  committee,  which 
may  modify  the  text,  and  after 
report  by  Uiis  committee  it  will 
go  before  the  Assembly,  a 
stage  it  is  not  expected  to  reach 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  drafters  have  taken  every 
precaution  against  possible  con¬ 
trol  by  big  business  and  dis¬ 
guised  foreign  interests.  They 
are  determined  that  there  shall 
be  no  such  corruption  as  oc¬ 
curred  before  the  war.  It  is  a 
draft  in  which  the  spirit  of  the 
underground  movement  of  re¬ 
sistance  among  French  journal¬ 
ists  is  clearly  manifest,  with 
their  determination  to  make  the 
hidden  hand  an  impossibility. 
This  look  like  the  tightest  of 
water-tight  laws  against  substi¬ 
tution  since  Jacob  put  a  fast 
one  over  Elsau. 

Owners  Must  Be  Named 

Every  newspaper  or  periodi¬ 
cal  must  carry  the  name  of  the 
owner  or  owners,  their  national¬ 
ity  and  home  address  “in  one  of 
the  issues  of  the  first  month  of 
each  half-yearly  period”.  If  the 
owners  or  shareholders  num¬ 
ber  more  than  50,  then  the  50 
whose  holdings  are  largest  must 
be  named.  The  name,  profession 
nationality,  and  domicile  of  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  estab 
lishment  where  the  journal  is 
edited  or  printed  must  be  given. 

A  complete  list  of  editorial 
staff  must  also  make  its  appear 
ance  in  the  paper  twice  yearly. 

In  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
month  following  the  drawing 
up  of  the  annual  balance  sheet, 
every  newspaper  undertaking 
must  publish  that  document, 
which  must  show:  (1)  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers,  and  the 

name,  profession,  nationality 
and  domicile  of  anyone  who  has 
subscribed  for  more  than  10 
copies;  (2)  the  amount  of  sub 
sidies  and  loans  under  any 
form  exceeding  50.000  francs, 
with  names,  nationality,  profes¬ 
sion  and  domicile  of  those  ad¬ 
vancing  the  funds;  (3)  the 

amount  of  receipts  from  adver¬ 
tising,  with  name,  profession, 
nationality  and  domicile  of  ev¬ 
ery  person  who  directly  or 
through  agents  has  placed  con¬ 
tracts  for  more  than  500,000 
francs;  (4)  the  name  .profes¬ 
sion,  nationality  and  domicile  of 
any  intermediary  handling  re 
sources  from  a  foreign  country. 

The  managing  director  of  a 
newspaper  or  periodical  must 
not  only  be  of  French  nation¬ 
ality,  but.  if  its  circulation  is 
above  50,000,  he  must  not  be 
connected  as  manager  with  any 
news  agency,  advertisement 


agency  or  industrial  or  commer 
cial  concern  constituting  the 
principal  source  of  his  income. 
"Straw  men"  can  incur  heavy 
fines  and  imprisonment. 

Shareholding  Limited 

Another  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  money  influence  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  no  shareholder,  by 
himself  or  through  nominee, 
may  own  more  than  one-tenth 
of  the  share  capital. 

“The  only  permissible  re¬ 
sources  of  a  newspaper  enter¬ 
prise",  says  the  draft  in  Art.  46, 
“outside  its  subscribed  capital, 
the  product  of  its  sale,  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,  of  advertising,  of  re 
muneration  of  services  and  sup 
plies  authorized  by  its  statutes, 
are  public  subscriptions  and 
collections  and  subsidies,  allo¬ 
cated  publicly  by  political  par¬ 
ties  or  groups  not  seeking  profits 
who  have  participated  in  the 
founding  of  the  enterprise.” 

Press  agencies  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  information  re¬ 
garding  their  ownership  on 
their  letter  head  correspond 
ence  sheets.  Their  owners  and 
managers  must  also  be  French. 

A  “National  committee  of  con¬ 
trol"  will  see  to  it  that  all  reg¬ 
ulations  are  properly  carried 
out.  On  this  committee  will  sit 
eight  representatives  of  news- 
papre  enterprises,  two  of  whom 
representing  news  agencies, 
journalists,  one  press  workers, 
and  one  office  employes,  “elect¬ 
ed  for  a  year  by  the  most  rep 
resentative  organization  in  each 
category. '■  and  they  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  two  representatives  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  draft  proposes  certain 
regulations  of  the  profession  of 
journalism,  beginning  with  the 
setting  up  of  a  “Chambre  Na 
tionale  de  Presse”,  entrusted 
with  “enunciating  rules  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro 
fession  of  manager  of  news¬ 
paper  enterprises  and  that  of 
journalist,  and  giving  its  ad¬ 
vice  on  proposed  legislation 
concerning  the  press.” 

Papers  Cut  Again 
NEWSPAPER  anemia  has  hit 

Paris  newspapers  again.  The 
papers  have  carried  messages 
warning  their  readers  of  the 
news  cuts.  Lc  Figaro  told  the 
bad  news  in  the  following 
words : 

“To  our  readers — The  Syndi- 
cat  de  la  Presse  Parisienne 
makes  known  in  a  communique 
that  the  present  shortage  of 
newsprint  has  caused  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  impose  on  all  the 
Press  a  circulation  reduction  of 
12%.,  until  Sept.  15,  as  well  as 
several  days  of  publication  on 
two  pages  only.” 

M-  Thorez  Received 
AFTER  receiving  General  de 
Gaulle  as  their  guest  on  July 
9,  members  of  the  Anglo-Amer- 


Earlien  Mr.  Lait 

The  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
is  boosting  that  in  the  last  six 
months  it  has  moved  from  third 
to  second  place  among  the 
newspaper  circulations  oi  the 
country,  but  it  still  isn't  meet¬ 
ing  the  demand.  Recently  a 
man  paused  by  a  Grond  Con¬ 
trol  Terminal  newsstand  at 
8:30  a.m.,  to  ask  for  a  Mirror. 

"A  Mirror  at  8:30  in  the 
morning,"  exclaimed  the  news 
dealer.  "You  must  be  from 
another  town." 

The  would-be  customer  was 
Jock  Lait,  editor  of  the  Mirror. 

ican  Press  Association  of  Paris 
levelled  things  up  by  inviting 
Maurice  Thorez,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  and  leader  of  the  Commu 
ist  party  in  France,  to  be  their 
guest  at  luncheon  on  July  23. 

Because  of  the  absence  of 
president  Henry  C.  Cassidy,  in 
the  United  States,  it  fell  to  the 
vicepresident,  Geoffrey  Par¬ 
sons,  Jr.,  to  welcome  M.  Thorez, 
which  he  did  in  the  following 
neatly  chosen  terms: 

“At  the  very  outset.  .  .1  should 
confess  that  I  am  a  follower  of 
Karl  Marx.  As  a  few  of  you 
may  realize,  Karl  Marx  in  the 
1860's  served  as  London  corres 
pondent  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  fol¬ 
low  in  his  footsteps  80  years 
later  when  I  served  as  London 
corresponednt  for  the  same  pa¬ 
per  during  the  recent  war. 

“As  representative  of  the 
press  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  we  oelieve  to  be 
the  freest  press  in  the  world, 
it  is  only  normal  and  natural 
that  we  should  invite  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  French 
Communist  Party  to  be  our 
guest.  Two  weeks  ago,  as  you 
will  recall,  our  guest  was  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle.  The  fact  that 
General  de  Gaulle  was  our 
guest  then,  naturally,  was  not 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  we, 
as  an  association  or  as  individ 
uals,  had  all  become  Gaulleists. 
And  today,  when  we  have  as 
guest  M.  Thorez,  it  does  not 
mean  that  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  have  all 
taken  out  cards  in  the  Commun 
ist  Party. 

Some  of  my  timid  colleagues, 
however,  have  begged  me  to  em 
phasize  that  our  inviting  M. 
Thorez  here  today  has  no  polit¬ 
ical  significance.  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  agree.  The  fact  that  M. 
Thorez  is  our  guest  today  is 
full  of  political  significance.  It 
signifies,  for  example,  an  im¬ 
portant  and  major  fact  of  de¬ 
mocracy  as  praticed  in  the  West, 
as  compared  with  the  democ¬ 
racy  of  the  East — which  M. 
Thorez  prefers.  This  fact,  of 
which  I  speak,  is  freedom  of 
speech,  of  a  willingness  to  hear 
different  points  of  view.  .  . 

“As  newspapermen,  we  will 
be  guilty  of  criminal  neglect  if 
we  leave  any  stone  unturned 
that  can  contribute  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  of  the  East 
and  the  West.” 


Momen 


Egypt's  Press  I 
Described  by  ! 
UN  Delegate 

Egyptian  newspapers  don’t 
have  the  American  skill  in  pr^ 
senting  stories  according  to 
their  news- 
worthiness. 

That's  what 
Mostafa  Momen 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher  this 
week  in  a  visit 
to  the  office. 

Momen,  who 
won  the  $  5  0  0 
1947  King  Fa- 
rouk  press  prize 
for  the  best  po¬ 
litical  article 
covering  the 
Middle  East,  is 
attending  the  UN  Freedom  of 
the  Press  sessions  as  deputy  of 
the  Front  of  the  Nile  Valley. 

“Our  papers."  he  said,  "cover 
the  news  well  enough,  but  they 
have  not  the  same  aptitude  for 
presenting  it." 

He  added  that,  altogether, 
there  are  15  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  homeland:  6  morn¬ 
ing  dailies,  of  which  Aharm  (72 
years  old  and  meaning  the  Pyra¬ 
mid)  is  the  biggest,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  120.000;  3  afternoon 
dailies,  2  English  dailies.  3 
French  papers  and  1  Greek  one. 

These  papers,  all  of  which  are 
printed  in  Arabic  except,  of 
course,  the  foreign  language 
ones,  are  definitely  limited  in 
size.  Aharm  carries  only  6  pages 
daily.  And  every  one  of  them 
can  print  only  6  days  in  the 
week  because  of  the  newsprint 
shortage.  This  is  a  government 
order. 

The  afternoon  papers,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  use  half  of  their  allotted 
space,  or  three  pages,  for  edi¬ 
torials.  , 

“Speaking  of  editorials,'  he 
concluded,  “the  editorial  writers 
in  our  country  have  a  league 
that’s  similar  to  your  guild.  Its 
purpose  is  to  better  working 
conditions  for  our  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

■ 

Morrish  Joins  ANPA;  ' 
Successor  Is  Named 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — John  E. 
elden  will  replace  William  R- 
Morrish,  beginning  Aug.  11,  m 
the  central  office  of  New  York 
State  Publishers  Associatioiu  « 
was  announced  by  Karl  H. 
sing,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

Morrish  will  assume  new  du¬ 
ties,  Aug.  18,  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee.  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  m 
Chicago.  „  , 

A  native  of  Syracuse, 
den  has  been  employed  for  the 
last  two  years  with  the  'ndj^' 
trial  relations  department  of  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  served  for  four 
years  in  the  Army  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II,  and  was 
discharged  with  the  rank  or 
major.  Morrish  came  with  tne 
New  York  Association  from  the 
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Cooper  Assails 
Trend'  Toward 
OHicial  Press 

Williamsburg.  Va.  —  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
Associated  Press  and  a  leader 
in  the  crusade  for  world  press 
fre^om,  made  his  first  public 
comment  on  the  Hutchins  Re¬ 
port  here  Aug.  1  before  a  group 
of  Virginia  newspapermen  and 
civic  officials. 

The  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press,  he 
charged,  contained  an  insinua¬ 
tion  that  “the  Government  may 
ultimately  haye  to  be  the  judge 
of  what  information  the  people 
here  at  home  should  have 
through  the  press.” 

Shaking  his  glasses  at  his 
audience.  Cooper  said  hope  for 
the  American  system  of  freedom 
of  the  press  existed,  provided 
American  newspapers  worked 
"by  way  of  example,  in  keeping 
nothing  from  the  people  and  de¬ 
fending  the  right  of  all  to  ex¬ 
press  their  views  through  the 
printed  word.” 

Such  a  course,  he  asserted, 
always  would  be  “an  answer  to 
Soviet  communism.” 

Departing  from  a  prepared 
address.  Cooper  urged  the  news¬ 
men  strongly  to  resist  any  trend 
in  the  direction  of  government 
control. 

The  commission's  theory,  he 
said,  was  “that  our  press  of  to¬ 
days  lack  responsibility  which  a 
political  party  in  control  of  the 


Government  could  supply.” 

Addressing  a  banquet  session 
in  connection  with  “Freedom  of 
the  Press  Night"  at  “The  Com¬ 
mon  Glory” — Paul  Green's  sym 
phonic  drama  of  early  American 
life — Cooper  declared: 

“Nowhere  in  their  voluminous 
reports  do  they  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  boon  of  press  freedom, 
as  we  now  have  it.  has  stim¬ 
ulated  and  served  the  amazing 
progress  of  this  nation  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  most 
comfortable  physical  existence 
and  the  most  advanced  intellec¬ 
tual  standard  of  any  people  on 
earth:  that  it  has  given  the  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  inter-state 
acquaintance  and  understand¬ 
ing;  that  it  has  knit  our  nation 
into  homogeneity. 

"There  may  be  a  trend  dis¬ 
covered  here  through  the  fact 
that  the  publication  of  the  com¬ 
mission’s  report  and  co-ordi¬ 
nated  documents  came  while 
Congress  was  considering  legis¬ 
lation  to  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Government  news 
agency  to  carry  on  propaganda 
abroad  in  the  guise  of  news. 

“Stripped  of  the  excessive 
verbiage  with  which  the  idea 
was  presented,  the  application 
of  the  hinted  miethc^  would 
mean  that  a  form  of  the  Russian 
Soviet  conception  of  press  con¬ 
trol  be  imposed  in  order  to  gain 
an  improvement  on  what  we 
have  here  that  a  political  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  exercise  re¬ 
sponsibility  rather  than  to  have 
the  responsibility  rest,  as  it  does 
now,  upon  the  individuals  who 
print  what  they  feel  the  people 
should  be  entitled  to  read.” 


New  Winnipeg 
Dally  Now  Set 
For  Next  Year 

WiN.NEVEG,  Can.  —  Winnepeg 
Citizen,  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
jected  here,  will  publish  its  first 
issue  early  next  year,  according 
to  officials  of  the  Winnepeg 
Citizen  Co-operative  Publishing 
Co.,  the  Manitoba-formed  corp¬ 
oration  which  will  direct  it. 

The  paper  was  planned  short¬ 
ly  after  the  {printers’  strike  on 
the  two  Winnipeg  dailies  began 
in  November,  1945. 

Promoters  of  the  new  paper 
planned  to  raise  $150,000  before 
starting  publication.  Reports  are 
that  $102,000  has  been  paid  up 
and  an  additional  $60,000  in 
loans  has  been  pledged.  Shares 
of  $5  each  were  offered  and 
any  suscriber  became  a  member 
of  the  co-operative.  The  most 
recent  report  is  that  there  are 
9.836  members  who  have  paid 
for  14,034  shares,  a  total  of  $70,- 
170  capital. 

In  addition,  the  company  has 
solicited  $50  loans  from  members 
only,  raising  $31,150  to  complete 
the  paid-up  total. 

The  loans  are  for  10  years  at 
5%  interest  and  repayable  at 
par  at  any  time  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  option. 

Universal  Printers,  printers  of 
a  number  of  papers  in  the  city, 
one  of  them  the  Israelite  Press, 
have  the  printing  contract  and 
have  ordered  a  4-color  press 
from  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
Co.,  Chicago. 


Gifts  Keep  Alive 
Dealey  Memory 

Dallas,  Tex. — It  is  some  time 
since  the  death  of  G.  B.  Dealey, 
but  one  custom  dear  to  him 
goes  on. 

Every  Sunday,  25  copies  of 
the  Dallas  News  comics  sections 
are  delivered  at  the  Juliette 
Fowler  orphanage. 

And  every  so  often,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  News  build¬ 
ing  picks  up  full  boxes  of  pencil 
stubs  collected  on  each  floor, 
and  sends  them  out  to  the  boys 
and  girls. 


Meigs  Flies  to  Coast, 
Sees  Aviation  Progress 

San  Francisco — Merrill  C. 
Meigs,  vicepresident  of  Hearst 
Corporation,  duplicated  an 
aerial  trip  of  20  years  ago  Aug. 
1  in  flying  here  from  Chicago. 
He  was  enroute  to  a  conference 
with  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

“The  first  passenger-air-mail 
plane  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  landed  at  the  Presidio 
20  years  ago  with  me  as  the  only 
passenger,  ”  Meigs  recalled.  He 
made  the  first  trip  in  22V^  hours 
with  nine  stops  on  the  way.  The 
latest  flight  required  eight  hours 
and  was  non-stop. 

Meigs,  chairman  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Aero  Commission,  said  the 
principal  reason  for  his  trip 
was  to  study  aviation  advances 
during  the  past  score  of  years. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Meigs. 


HOPS . . .  they  give  tang  to  Beer 


;  ^  What  condiments  are  in  the  hands 

‘  of  the  master  chef,  hops  are  in  the 
‘  hands  of  the  master  brewer  when  he 
is  supervising  the  production  of  a 
'  palate-tingling  brew.  Hops  provide 
the  aroma,  flavor  and  characteristic 
tang  to  beer. 

» 

Although  brewing  has  been  a  prac¬ 
ticed  art  since  the  dawn  of  human 
I  history,  its  association  with  hops 
dates  back  only  a  thousand  years. 

^  In  fact,  hops  were  not  introduced 
to  England,  famous  for  its  ale  and 
stout,  until  1532.  The  date  is  set  by  a 
I  popular  jingle  of  the  time,  which  ran: 

‘'The  Reformation,  and  hops  with  beer 
i  Came  into  England  all  in  one  year." 


Since  the  art  of  brewing  followed 
civilization  everywhere,  it  was  only 
natural  that  hop  culture  got  an  early 
start  in  America,  too.  Records  show 
that  the  first  hops  were  grown  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1629. 

At  various  times  Vermont,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  became  hop 
centers,  but  now  nearly  all  of  the 
production  is  confined  to  the  three 
Pacific  states,  with  a  scattering  of 
hop  yards  in  New  York  and  Idaho. 

The  hops  grow  on  vines  that  climb 
on  poles,  wires  or  strings  arranged 
for  the  purpose.  Only  the  blossoms 
of  the  hop  cones  are  picked.  After 
they’re  picked,  they  are  put  through 
drying  processes  and  then  baled  for 


shipment  to  breweries,  where  they 
are  stored  in  cool  temperatures  until 
ready  for  use. 

The  zero  hour  for  the  hops  is  when 
the  barley  malt,  with  an  addition  of 
cooked  com  or  rice,  has  yielded  its 
extract  to  form  a  sweet  liquid  known 
as  wort.  Then  this  wort  is  drawn  into 
a  huge  brewing  kettle,  where  the 
hops,  in  carefully  weighed*  quantity, 
are  added  by  the  master  brewer  with 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  chef  who  ap¬ 
plies  sauce  or  seasoning  to  a  distinc¬ 
tive  dish. 

When  this  union  of  hops  and  wort  is 
filtered,  fermented,  carbonated  and 
aged,  it  becomes  that  age-old  bever¬ 
age  of  moderation  known  as  beer. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Runyon  Cancer  Fund 
Has  Raised  $1,0Q0,000 


IN  SIX  months,  $1,000,000  has 

been  raised  to  fight  cancer  as 
a  memorial  to  Damon  Runyon, 
noted  Hearst  newspaper  writer. 

Reporting  as  vicepresident  of 
the  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for 
Cancer  Research  this  week, 
Leonard  Lyons,  New  York  Post 
columnist,  said  the  first  check, 
for  $250,000,  has  been  presented 
to  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

Another  contribution  of  $150,- 
000  has  been  made  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Lyons  re¬ 
ported.  He  was  in  California 
this  week  to  hand  over  another 
$250,000  to  universities  and  lab 
oratories  there.  Next  week,  he 
said,  $100,000  more  will  be 
given  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society  for  special  work  in 
Protestant.  Catholic,  Jewish  and 
Negro  research  clinics. 

Dan  Parker.  New  York  Mirror, 
is  president  of  the  Fund;  Walter 
Winchell  is  treasurer,  and  Lyons 
is  vicepresident.  The  Fund  re¬ 
port.  as  given  in  Lyons'  column. 
“The  Lyons  Den,"  continued; 

Donations  from  Many  Sources 

"The  monev  has  been  contrib¬ 
uted  by  people  in  all  strata  and 
from  all  over  the  world,  from 
Cabinet  members,  an  elderly 
statesman,  a  five  star  general 
and  even  from  the  late  Bugsy 
Siegel,  who  sent  $8,000  shortly 
before  he  was  shot  to  death.  A 
soldier  stationed  in  Balboa 
wrote  that  he  had  waited  a  full 
.vear  for  his  disability  check  for 
$1,500.  He  sent  us  10  money 
orders,  each  for  $100.  with  a 
note  expressing  the  hope  that 
this  might  be  of  some  help  in 
finding  a  cure  for  the  dread  dis¬ 
ease  which  took  his  wife  from 
him.  Another  contribution  is 
expected  from  a  certain  Presi 
dent. 

“There  are  38  major  race 
tracks  in  the  country  and  more 
than  half  of  them  have  desig¬ 
nated  Damon  Runyon  Memorial 
Fund  races  to  be  run  annually, 
with  the  fund  collecting  the  re¬ 
ceipts.  A  race  track  is  contrib¬ 
uting  $300,000.  The  Frank  Sina- 
tra-Dinah  Shore  recording  of 
Tea  for  Two'  and  ‘My  Romance’ 
already  has  sold  more  than  half 
a  million  copies.  The  fund  re¬ 
ceives  the  gross  receipts,  with¬ 
out  any  d^uctions  even  for 
manufacturing  costs.  This  will 
give  us  $250,000.  The  Motion 
Picture  Chariti^  just  voted  us  a 
contribution  of  $25,000. 

“The  slogan  contest  for  the 
furnished  house,  together  with 
a  plot  of  ground,  brought  $238,- 
000  to  the  fund. 

Pennies  from  Children 

“A  group  of  Bronx  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
ten  had  a  show  in  the  cellar  of 
a  house  and  charged  two  cents 
admission.  They  announced  that 
the  proceeds  would  go  to  the 
Runyon  Fund.  The  neighbors 
heard  of  this  and  contributed 
their  pennies.  The  youngsters 
brought  9,000  pennies  to  us.  In 
Warrenton,  Va.,  the  children  of 
the  blue-blooded  townsfolk  de¬ 
cided  to  allow  other  children  to 


ride  their  ponies.  They  charged 
five  cents  for  each  ride  and  sent 
us  the  proceeds.  Major  and 
minor  league  baseball  games  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  will 
bring  at  least  $75,000. 

“The  mendicants  at  the  Bow¬ 
ery  Mission  set  one  day  aside  for 
the  Runyon  Fund.  They  pooled 
the  alms  they  had  begged  for 
and  delivered  the  money  to  us 
in  a  canvas  bag  which  bore  the 
stamp  'Federal  Reserve  Bank.’ 
Their  representative  was  a  Bow¬ 
ery  Mission  convert  w’ho  once 
had  been  a  member  of  the  no¬ 
torious  Monk  Eastman  gang.  On 
the  same  day  came  a  contribu¬ 
tion  from  an  officer  who  prob¬ 
ably  is  the  most  renowned  .soldier 
in  the  world.  He  asked  that  his 
contribution  be  kept  anonymous 
and  his  note  read  ‘Don’t  look  at 
the  amount,  but  it’s  the  most 
I  can  afTord  on  a  humble 
.soldier’s  pa.v.’ 

“Samuel  Goldwyn  volunteered 
to  make  master-pressings  for  an 
album  by  the  famous  band  lead¬ 
ers  who  now  are  working  at  his 
studio  and  who  will  record  as  a 
unit  to  make  the  album  a  true 
collectors’  item.  The  band  lead¬ 
ers  include  Benny  Goodman. 
Tommy  Dorsey.  Louis  Arm- 
.strong,  Lionel  Hampton.  Gene 
Krupa,  who  is  working  in  Los 
Angeles,  will  sit  in  at  the  drums. 
One  of  the  record  companies 
will  make,  distribute  and  sell 
these  albums  for  us  without  any 
charge.  This  same  all-star  ag¬ 
gregation  will  march  in  a  torch¬ 
light  parade  here  and  perform 
at  Dorsey’s  Casino  Garden.  The 
fund  will  collect  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts. 

Beneficiary  of  Three  Wills 

“Movie  premieres  and  special 
nights  in  night  clubs  throughout 
America  will  swell  our  take.  Ne¬ 
vada  gambling  casinos  set  aside 
two  slot  machines  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Runyon  Fund.  The 
coin-vending  industry  will  desig¬ 
nate  one  day  a  year  as  Runyon 
Fund  Day,  with  all  receipts  from 
the  coin  machines  going  into  the 
fund.  This  may  bring  us  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  an¬ 
nually. 

“The  Runyon  Fund  already  is 
the  beneficiary  of  three  wills 
One  childless  couple  wrote  us 
that  their  doctors  said  they  have 
but  six  months  to  live  and  they 
instructed  their  lawyer  to  draw 
wills  bequeathing  their  estates 
to  the  fund. 

“Joseph  (Socks)  Lanza  con¬ 
tributed  $250  from  Sing  Sing 
Prison.  His  friends  then  heard 
that  Lanza  was  suffering  from 
cancer.  They  canvass^  his 
bailiwick,  the  Fulton  Fish  Mar¬ 
ket.  and  collected  $5,000  for  the 
Runyon  Fund  as  a  testimonial 
to  their  Joe.  The  fund  commit¬ 
tee  has  made  no  solicitation  of 
individuals,  and  limited  the  ap¬ 
peals  only  to  radio,  stage  and 
screen  audiences.  Altogether 
the  committee  has  collected 
$1,000,000.  Every  penny  of  it 
goes  into  cancer  research,  for 
there  are  no  expenses  deducted, 
not  even  for  postage  or  secre¬ 


tarial  work.  The  committee  limitless.  We  have  no  goal  othe 
members  pay  the  expenses  them-  than  to  continue  to  raise  am 
selves  and  Greenbaum,  Wolff  distribute  money  to  scien^ 
and  Ernst  does  our  legal  work  and  researchers  until  the  cau» 
free  and  pays  all  expenses  inci-  of  cancer  and  its  cure  art 
dental  thereto.]  Our  quota  is  found.’’ 

Seattle  Star  Deal  Off, 
‘Tommy’  Stern  Reports 


By  Charles  W-  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA— David  (Tom¬ 
my)  Stern  3d,  former  pub 
lisher  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  and  vicepresident 
of  Philadelphia  Record  Co.,  is 
still  shopping  around  for  a 
metropolitan  newspaper,  his  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star  having  run  into  a  stalemate. 

In  mid-July  (E.  &  P.,  July  19, 
p.  10)  Stern  flew  to  Seattle,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Smith  Davis, 
newspaper  broker,  and  George 
W.  Nelson,  former  advertising 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord.  For  some  time  they  dick¬ 
ered  with  Sheldon  Sackett,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  group  of  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  control  of  the  Star. 

They  were  unable  to  get  to¬ 
gether  on  purchase  terms. 
Eventually  Stern  broke  off  ne¬ 
gotiations  and  returned  East  to 
his  home  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
It  is  understood  Sackett  asked 
$500,000  and  Stern  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  go  that  high.  Concerning 
his  trip.  Stern  told  E.  &  P.: 

Unable  to  Agree 

“Just  say  we  were  unable  to 
come  to  terms.  I  went  out  with 
high  hopes  of  putting  over  the 
deal,  and  pretty  well  sold  on 
the  potentialities  for  future  do 
velopment  of  the  Star.  It’s  a 
nice  little  paper  in  an  expanding 
community. 

“But  when  we  got  right  down 
to  brass  tacks,  I  didn’t  find  all 
the  facts  squaring  with  what 
thev  purported  to  be.  The  ne 
gotiations  collapsed.  I  am  sure 
the  paper  will  sell  eventually, 
since  it  is  a  good  prospect.” 

Stern  is  the  son  of  J.  David 
Stern,  who  sold  off  his  news¬ 
paper  holdings  to  the  Bulletin 
Company  here  in  February. 

Confident  the  deal  would  go 
through,  George  Chaplin  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Courier-Post,  intending  to 
join  Stern. 

Chaplin,  a  former  North  Caro¬ 
lina  newspaperman,  met  up  with 
Stern  while  both  were  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  during  the  war.  Stern  being 
editor  of  the  Mid-Pacifican  and 
Chaplin  one  of  his  staff.  After 
hostilities  Chaplin  returned  to 
Camden  with  Stern  and  was 
made  managing  editor  when  the 
veteran  Frank  Ryan  was  moved 
up  to  editor. 

Stern  said  he  would  take  care 
of  his  war  buddy  until  such 
time  as  he  does  buy  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  put  him  to  work,  prob¬ 
ably  as  managing  editor. 

Ryan  has  promoted  Assistant 
M.  E.  James  M.  O’Neill  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  O’Neill  started  as 
a  reporter  when  Ryan  was  city 
editor. 

Joseph  Forrestal,  Sr.,  former¬ 
ly  telegraph  editor,  was  moved 


up  to  assistant  managing  editor 
He  is  a  former  WiikesBarre 
( Pa. )  newspaperman. 

■ 

Riordon  Quits  Guild 
To  Join  CIO  News 
PHILADELPHIA-Arthur  Rior 

dan  has  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  -  Camden 
unit  of  American  Newspaper 
Guild  to  be  associate  editor  of 
the  CIO  News  in  Washington 

Storm  center  in  the  90-day 
guild  strike  that  resulted  in  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Stern  newspe- 
pers.  Riordan  testified  before 
the  House  Labor  Committee  he 
had  once  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  party, 
but  had  withdrawn. 

He  served  as  guild  president 
four  terms  while  employ^  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record  as  tele 
graph  editor.  When  he  declined 
to  accept  a  fifth  term,  he  be¬ 
came  secretary,  a  job  which  he 
had  previously  occupied. 

Local  guild  offices  have  moved 
from  the  City  Center  building 
to  smaller  quarters  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State  building,  immediate- 
Iv  adjoining  the  steelworken’ 
union  headquarters. 

Guild  leadership  devolves 
upon  its  president,  Michael 
F.  X.  Donahue,  of  the  Philadel- 
nhia  Inquirer  news  staff,  and 
Irving  Fagan,  formerly  of  the 
Record.  The  latter  since  May  1 
has  been  serving  in  a  full  time 
guild  job  as  administrative  of 
ficer. 

The  limelight  is  again  on  the 
local  guild  by  reason  of  charges 
filed  in  Washington  with  Chair 
man  Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  of 
the  House  Labor  committee,  al¬ 
leging  guild  officers  had  for¬ 
bidden  some  members  to  resign 
Hartley  said  a  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry  was  being  made  and  a 
formal  investigation  would  be 
conducted  “if  it  is  warranted." 

Hartley  said  his  committee 
had  received  a  complaint  from 
a  Philadelphia  guildsman.  who 
said  he  represented  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  local,  reporting  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  tried  to 
resign  and  are  now  being  sued 
by  the  union  for  back  dues. 

Fagan  said  it  was  impossible 
for  the  guild  to  institute  any 
such  suits. 

The  general  membership  of 
Local  No.  10  voted  at  its  July 
meeting  to  reject  the  resignation 
of  several  members  on  tne 
ground  they  are  still  employed 
in  the  newspaper  industry  and 
should  be  bill^  for  their  dues. 
It  was  said  those  attemptmi 
now  to  resign  had  formerly  b^ 
employes  of  the  f^**^**^^ 
Record  or  Camden  (N.  J.)  t-ou 
rier-Post. 
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O’Dowd  Buys 
Pomell  Interest 
In  Florence  Co. 

Florence.  S.  C.— J.  M.  O  Dowd 
secretary  and  treasurer  and 
business  manager  of  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Printing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Florence  Morning  News,  has 
bought  the  interest  of  J.  B. 

Parnell,  president  of  the  com- 

’’^Mr  Parnell  is  the  former 
oresident  of  the  Florence  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  and  has  been  active  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business 
since  1922  when  he  and  J.  A. 

Zeigler  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  daily  paper  known  as  the 
HewsReview,  the  first  issue  of 
which  appeared  in  1923.  Previ¬ 
ously  it  had  appeared  as  a  week¬ 
ly.  Mr.  O'Dowd  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  as  a  stockholder,  officer 
and  business  manager  a  few 
months  after  the  paper  started 
as  a  daily. 

Announcement  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Parnell  stock  to  Mr. 

O’Dowd  follows  closely  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  expansion  which  was 
recently  announced  and  is  now 
well  under  way.  Mr.  O’Dowd, 
in  the  reorganization  of  the 
company,  will  become  president 
and  publisher. 

There  will  be  no  change  in 
the  personnel  except  possible 
additions  to  both  mechanical 
and  editorial  departments. 

The  purchase  price  was  not 
disclosed. 

«  «  ♦ 

HEFLIN,  Ala.  —  Sale  of  Cle¬ 
burne  News  to  Miss  Roberta 
Morgan  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
was  announced  by  Dan  W.  Hol¬ 
lis.  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher 
since  Jan.  25,  1946.  Miss  Mor¬ 
gan,  who  is  executive  director 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  said  Jerry  Roden,  War  II 
veteran  of  Albertville,  Ala.,  will 
be  acting  editor,  assisted  by  his 
wife. 

*  *  t 

Harry  G.  Perry,  publisher. 

Prince  Rupert  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Hews,  and  the  weekly  Citizen  at 
Prince  George,  B.  C.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Nechako  Chronicle 
at  Vanderhoof,  B.  C.  William  J. 

Wmes,  former  publisher,  is  re¬ 
tiring  due  to  ill  health. 

«  «  • 

William  Stewart  and  Jimmy 
Faulkner  have  purchased  Mon¬ 
roe  Journal  at  Monroeville. 

Stewart  has  been  associated 

jnth  the  Baldwin  Times  at  Bay 
Minette,  Ala.,  for  several  years. 

■ 

Wheel  Chair  Scholar 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Assis¬ 
tant  Editor  Wilbur  Forrest  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
t^uis  T.  Rigdon  2nd,  a  12-year- 
old  Atlanta  boy  who  is  recover- 
•ng  from  infantile  paralysis, 
realized  an  ambition  of  many 
moriths— he  finally  saw  the  pro- 
fluction  of  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  The  whole  thing  came 
about  when  Ralph  McGill,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti- 
tohon.  wrote  Forrest  and  asked 
would  show  the 
erald  Tribune  to  the  youngster, 
wh^  is  confined  to  a  wheel 
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Bars  Are  Liited 

Detroit,  Mich. — Several  hun¬ 
dred  condy  bars  were  given 
to  Detroit  Times  carriers  the 
last  two  weeks.  For  each  new 
daily  customer  they  got  the 
boys  were  given  12  bars  of 
their  own  selection.  There 
was  no  limit  and  some  of  the 
home  delivery  route  mer- 
chonts  really  went  to  town. 
The  contest  ran  only  two 
weeks  but  turned  up  many 
new  daily  orders. 


Congratulations 

Wichita,  Kas. — President  Tru¬ 
man  congratulated  the  Wichita 
Eagle  on  its  75th  birthday  in  a 
telegram  reproduced  in  fac¬ 
simile  on  the  front  page  of  the 
paper’s  110-page  Diamond  Anni¬ 
versary  issue. 


Sons  of  America 
To  Be  Sentinels 
Of  Free  Press 

Philadelphia — America's  old¬ 
est  patriotic  society,  the  Patri¬ 
otic  Order  of  Sons  of  America, 
is  preparing  to  ask  every  one  of 
its  camps  in  the  United  States 
to  work  in  behalf  of  a  free  press 
and  radio,  according  to  its  na¬ 
tional  chairman,  Charles  E. 
Redeker. 

Coming  from  Detroit  to  plan 
the  order’s  100th  anniversary 
convention  here  Aug.  24-27, 
Redeker  said  the  decision  was 
based  on  a  survey. 

Many  of  the  editors  canvassed, 
said  Redeker,  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  freedom  of  the  press  will 
be  in  jeopardy  in  this  country 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 
In  replies,  some  blamed  central¬ 
ized  government:  others  saw  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  the  press  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  nation  as  the  first 


step  in  government  encroach¬ 
ment  on  press  freedom. 

As  a  result  of  the  POSA  sur¬ 
vey,  Redeker  said  he  will  ask 
the  forthcoming  convention  to 
require  every  local  branch  to 
appoint  a  “free  press  commit¬ 
tee’’  which  will  be  delegated  to 
work  in  close  relationship  with 
local  newspaper  editors  and  ra¬ 
dio  station  owners  to  protect 
newspapers  and  radio  from  fed¬ 
eral  or  other  encroachments. 

“Specifically,"  he  said,  “these 
committees  will  have  a  two¬ 
fold  purpose:  (1)  to  educate 
POSA  members  and  the  general 
public  to  the  necessity  of  a  free 
press  and  the  benefits  of  a  free 
press  in  a  democracy;  (2)  to 
maintain  vigilant  watch  for,  and 
vigorously  oppose,  every  local 
ordinance,  every  state  or  na¬ 
tional  bill,  every  government 
regulation  at  whatever  level 
which  seems  to  threaten  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  legitimate  constitu¬ 
tional  functions  of  our  channels 
of  news  and  opinion  communi¬ 
cation. 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.  S.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  consistently  carried  more 
advertising  from  more  newspapers  than  any  other  medium  in 
America. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  16 


Appliance  Spark 
CHICAGO — Plans  for  industry¬ 
wide  promotion  of  electrical 
products  under  leadership  of  the 
Electric  Association  here.  To 
stimulate  sales  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  a  public  contest  backed 
by  a  $60,000  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  promoted. 

Nearly  400  dealers  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  activity,  called 
the  “Fall  Salute  to  Electrical 
Living." 

First  ads  will  go  in  early  Oc¬ 
tober.  Media  are  metropolitan 
and  community  newspapers, 
billboards,  carcards.  spot  radio, 
television. 

J.  R.  Pershall  Co.  is  the 
agency. 

Tool  Drive 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — Newspapers 
and  trade  magazines  will  be 
used  by  Powder  Power  Tool 
Coro,  of  this  city  to  promote 
"Drive-It,”  an  Industrial  powder- 
powered  tool  for  driving  studs 
and  riveting.  The  firm,  a  new 
one.  has  appointed  House  and 
Leland  agency  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Fanning  Out 

CASCO  Products  Corp.,  Bridge¬ 
port.  Conn.,  is  making  an  en¬ 
try  into  the  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  Fan  Hub  Replacement 
Assembly  for  auto  fans.  Trade 
ads  also  will  be  used. 

ABC  Butter 

THE  NEW  “ABC"  foil-wrapped 
butter  of  American  Dairies, 
Inc.,  announced  recently  with 
full-page  ads  in  Kansas  City 
newspapers,  will  be  further  pro¬ 
moted  with  a  schedule  of  consis¬ 
tent  smaller-space  newspaper 
advertising.  Beaumont  &  Hoh- 
man  agency  announces,  and  a 
three-month  outdoor  poster 
showing. 

Two  Schicks  Busy 
SCHICK,  Inc.,  makers  of  elec¬ 
tric  shavers,  announces  that 
the  biggest  national  campaign  in 
company  history  will  break  in 
the  fall.  Kudner  Agency,  Inc., 
New  York,  handles  the  account. 

Another  Schick  product,  the 
Injector  Razor,  made  by  Ever- 
sharp,  Inc.,  will  have  a  contest 
.promotion  in  the  fall,  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Biow  Agency. 

Come  Hither 

LAS  VEGAS.  Nev.— The  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Las  Vegas 
has  awarded  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count  to  West-Marquis  of  Los 
Angeles.  Paid  space  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  will  be  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $35,000,  the  C  of  C  said. 

Larded  With  Ads 
A  NEW  NAME,  a  new  package 
and  a  newly-improved  product 
have  just  emerged  from  the  lard 
department  of  Swift  &  Co..  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Called  “Swiffning.”  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  developed  by  a 
new  process  so  that  it  can  be 
used  in  any  recipe  calling  for  a 
shortening,  the  company  says. 
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Swift  ning  is  being  announced 
in  an  intensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  daily  newspapers  and 
on  the  Breakfast  Club  radio 
program.  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  Chicago,  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Appointments 

MELAMED  -  HOBBS,  Inc.,  has 

been  appointed  by  Leonard 
Frank  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to 
do  a  national  campaign  on  Old 
English  Style  puddings.  News¬ 
papers  will  get  it  via  American 
Weekly  and  This  Week,  begin¬ 
ning  with  early  fall  issues. 

John  A.  Finneran,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  been  named  by  F.  C. 
Garrett  Co.,  distributor  of  Rusco 
screens  and  storm  sashes.  News¬ 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used. 

Hixson  -  O’Donnell  will  use 
newspapers,  spot  radio,  and 
posters  in  New  England  for  Han¬ 
ley's  beer  and  ale.  James  Hanley 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  just 
announced  the  agency's  appoint¬ 
ment. 

Thomson,  Sava  &  Valenti  will 
handle  an  extensive  campaign 
on  “Cruisair,"  for  Bellanca  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.  Newspapers,  trade 
and  national  magazines  will  be 
used  to  promote  the  plane,  a 
four  placer  designed  for  business 
executives. 

With  Mayo 

THE  largest  national  advertising 

campaign  in  mayonnaise  his¬ 
tory  has  been  launched  by  Kraft 
Foods  Co.  to  announce  the  re¬ 
turn  of  its  product  to  greater 
supply. 

Magazines  with  26,500,000  cir¬ 
culation  and  roto  sections  of 
Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  New  York  News 
are  being  used.  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son's  Chicago  office  is  handling 
the  campaign. 

■ 

4-A  Will  Go  West 

For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
the  Board  of  Directors  will  con¬ 
duct  one  of  its  regular  quarterly 
meeting  in  the  West. 

Next  meeting  of  the  Board 
will  be  at  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel, 
Yosemite  National  Park,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  on  Oct.  15. 


tion  with  our 
services  to  news- 
papers  as  ma- 
chinists.  rebuild¬ 
ers,  assemblers  and  installers 
of  all  makes  of  presses,  ma¬ 
chinists,  dismantlers.  re¬ 
pairers. 

We  offer  service  for  both  the 
m.K-hinist  and  transportation 
factors,  without  division  of 
responsibility.  No  sub-con¬ 
tractors.  One  supervisory 
head. 

A  Nationwide  Service. 
INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 


CENTKE-AMMON  CO.. 

QIVI»lOM  or  CSNTIII  THWCIUMO  CO  INC 

WASMINOTON  nHStT  •  NfW  VO«K 
fc  peirniimf 


Argentine  Press 

continued  from  page  7 


fought  Miranda  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment.  Then,  July  4th,  police 
closed  Tribuna  by  "court  order.” 

To  make  doubly  sure,  "con¬ 
tempt”  charges  were  preferred 
against  him  and  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  escape  from  Argentina 
and  to  seek  asylum  in  Uruguay. 
A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in 
Montevideo,  a  Buenos  Aires 
peronist-fix^  court  tried  Dura- 
nona  in  absentia  and  sentenced 
him  to  years  in  prison. 

It  was  a  bitter  pill  lor  this 
wartime  Nazi  to  have  to  seek 
asylum  in  the  country  he  had 
so  long  belittled  and  insulted  in 
his  Cabildo  and  later  in  Tribuna. 

Nevertheless,  Mlontevideo's  El 
Pair  editorialized  that,  as  an 
exile,  Duranona  could  enjoy  the 
freedom  “which  Uruguay  af¬ 
fords  even  to  its  enemies.  He 
will  therefore  be  permitted  to 
eat  the  hard  bread  of  exile  in 
peace.” 

Duranona,  whose  Tribuna  had 
often  trumpeted  that  Uruguay 
was  dependent  upon  “Argen¬ 
tina’s  charity”  for  its  wheat  and 
potatoes,  answered  El  Pais  with 
an  open  letter  which  that  news¬ 
paper  chivalrously  published. 
In  this  Duranona  traced  his 
family  tree  and  sought  to  prove 
that  his  forebears  had  fought  for 
Uruguay’s  independence.  This 
satisfied  but  few.  Privately,  one 
of  the  editors  of  El  Pais  said: 
“The  world’s  jails  are  filled  with 
the  sons  of  honest.  God-fearing, 
patriotic  parents.  But:  what  does 
that  make  him?” 

The  episodes  herein  related 
formed  but  the  backdrop  on  the 
stage  where  the  still  greater 
drama  was  being  enacted,  in 
which  a  nation’s  press  —  the 
greatest  and  most  progressive  in 
the  entire  Hispanic-speaking 
world  anywhere — is  being  slow¬ 
ly  and  relentlessly  cut  down  to 
size  by  a  dictatorship  with  a 
diabolically  clever  brain  trust 
which  has  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  a  papier-mach^  democratic 
facade  to  the  Peron  regime. 
What  is  more,  this  deliberate 
destruction  of  a  nation’s  free 
press,  according  to  the  new  plan 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  wanted 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  t!m* — $.50  par  line 
4  times — .40  par  line  par  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  par  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 

Count  epproximetelj  live,  6  letter 
words,  one  Una. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  is  an  additional  charge  of  15 
cents  for  the  uae  of  a  Box  number  on 
each  order 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y, 

EDITOR  &  P 


now  afoot.  Ls  to  be  carried 
with  strictly  legal  instrum^ 
and  in  a  manner  that  may 
bring  far-flung  repercussions  » 
economic  interests  outside  A« 
entina  itself.  ^ 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

NEWSPAPER  BkbgSr^ 

CAPABLE  HA.NDLING, 
mg,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies! 
where  in  U.  S.  No  lessee  or  tr^ 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  Box  so  T 
Pleasant,  Michigan.  '  * 

may  BROTHERS, Binghamton  x  r 
Established  1914.  Newspspers’ boisk' 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


NEWSPAPERS— Daily,  WeekiT 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  CoSiT 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cklil 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPigs 
J.  R.  Oabbert,  35  years  t  poblisksr 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cslil 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE' 


CATCHIEST  name  for  aale,  for  vetl 
ly  review  or  monthly  digest.  Bit 
7882.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESIRABLE  Arkansas  daily  for  isk 
excellent  record  of  earnings.  J25|)0( 
cash  will  handle.  Palmer  ft  PsIm 
Inc.,  11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Cfc! 
cugo  3.  Illinois. 


ONE  OF  TENNESSEE’S  better  clssi 
weekly  newapapera  in  County  mu. 
no  competition,  yearly  gross  sw 
$25,000.  ABC  list.  More  thso  MM. 
paid  in  advance,  aubacribers;  Isis  si 
job  work,  plenty  of  competent  blip, 
good  supply  of  newsprint,  a^ss  srst 
age  equipment,  low  rent.  Price  tH, 
000.  Termt  can  be  arranged.  It  li 
0ore  esiential  that  we  And  the  dili 
person  who  nnderatanda  bow  ts  in 
along  in  a  Southern  community  ^ 
who  knows  the  country  newspspft 
business,  than  it  la  that  they  bait  si: 
the  price  in  cash.  Thii  ia  a  real  aNq 
maker  and  we  do  not  deairt  a  let  tl 
lengthy  correspondence.  If  yoi  sn 
really  ready  to  deal,  we  invite  yn  ti 
come  and  inveetigate.  J.  Frank  Bsr- 
low.  Enterprise,  Dresden,  TenisssM 


SOUTHWEST  daily  for  sale,  ersi 
ing  area. 

Mountain  state  dally  at  fair  prict 
Half  interest  weekly  ia  moulsii 
state  for  shop  man.  Need  $10, DOC 
Exclusive  California  weekly,  loutkcrt 
Cash  required  $13,000. 
Washington  weekly,  cash  dowa  IliM. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  OalifstiU. 


SUMM.EB  LIST  NOW  REACT,  dn- 
cribing  100  selected  daily  and  etskli 
newspapers  for  tale.  Yonrs  for  tk 
taking.  May  Bros.,  Biinghamtoa.  1.  T. 


OKLAHOMA  daily  with  over  1.001 
circulation  in  protperont  growinf  t|tl 
cnltural  community,  grossing  swi 
$80,000,  with  fine  pisnt  ia  own  MU' 
ing,  no  radio  station.  Priced  at  |ti.' 
000,  half  cash. 

HARVEY  MALOn 

150  Broadway,  NewYork,  J.  I 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


For  Sale 

One  of  the  finest  exclusive 
fields  in  the  nation. 


Family  circumstances 
necessitate  sale. 

Only  financially 
qualified  bidders. 

Box  7897,  Editor  &  Publisher 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  August  9, 
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I  IONS  FOR  S  ALE _ 

'■J-l^IUt'ORN  I  A~“  Weekiy  — 

**•>5  mi  from  ocean  -growiiiK 
ifricultural  and  resort  sec¬ 
tion— «ne  plant  ( two  ma¬ 
chines).  Monthly  vol.  over 
IS  000  — no  competition  — 
priced  right  at  $55,000 
(half  cash).  Includes  sub¬ 
stantial  brick  building,  some 
rent  income.  Act  quick  if 
you  want  this  one.  A.  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  St.,  San 
francisco  5»  California.  _ 

publications  ^NTED 

nmyCR  publisher  Creston,  Iowa, 
lantfdaily  in  midwest  town  8  000  to 
*0000.  W.  E.  Day.  1003  Romany 

U  K.  C.  5,  Missouri.  _  _ 

iisT  COMfROL  OK  all  of  daily  in 
pleasant  city  (not  a  suburb)  in  Colo- 
New  Mexico,  Ariiona,  or  Call 
(Praia  doing  gross  about  million.  Ex- 
rtUently  financed,  experiencetl  pub- 
liiher.  Box  7842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
iTEEKliV  newspaper  wanted  by  busi- 
Kii  and  newspaper  couple.  Prefer 
tsltern  location  but  will  consider 
noi  property  anywhere.  Sixable  cash 
parment.  W’ire  or  write  Box  7914, 
Hilor  i  Publisher,  immediately. 

Wanted  to  lease — Two  alert, 
litewir*  newspapermen — under  40— 
foald  like  to  lease  daily  newspaper 
East  central  itatea  or  Atlantic  coaatal 
irea  preferred,  but  not  absolutely  ea 
MDtitl.  Both  men  experienced  in  ail 
phaaes  newspaper  operation,  inclnding  | 
rammcrcial  printing.  Now  located  | 
PitUburgh  area.  Ultimate  objective — 
parehtae.  Capable,  aggressive  manage- 
seat  assured,  guaranteeing  you  de 
relapment  of  property.  Excellent  re 
(erencea  as  to  character  and  financial 
reiponsibility.  Exceptional  opportunity 
(ar  pabliaher  anxious  to  retire  with 
itsady  income,  who  wants  to  be  sure 
hit  paper  and  community  are  pro- 
l(Cted.  Box  7729,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU, 

WK  WILL  make  attractive  prices,  I 
f.  o.  b.,  Cleveland,  on  the  following  | 
excess  equipment:  Chemco  Roll  Strip  ' 
Film  Camera,  19”  x  24”,  disappearing  ; 
screen  mechanism,  Zeita  Apo  Teasar  ^ 
leas — have  been  using  for  color  work  : 
aa  well  as  line  and  halftone  produc¬ 
tion;  7200  poundi  all-purpote  type 
metal  testing  5.50  tin,  82.70  lead, 
and  11.80  antimony,  east  in  llargaeh 
pigs — will  tell  at  25%  off  eurreut 
market;  one  complete  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Plate-Caatiiu  Box,  water-cooled; 
two  additional  Duplex  Tubular  Plate- 
Casting  boxes,  but  not  complete  since 
connections  are  lacking;  Stereotype 
Metal  Furnace,  capacity  4500  lbs., 
36”  diameter  bowl,  gas  burner,  4'8”  x 
5”  fame  canopy  included;  one  Inter¬ 
type  Pot  equipped  with  monomelt, 
both  gat-fired;  one  Linotype  Pot,  also 
gaa;  one  1/3  b.p.  Weatingbonae 
underainng  Intertype  Motor,  AO;  one 
OE  underilung  Intertype  Motor,  DO; 
two  Hamilton  old-ttyle  Linotype  Mag- 
asine  Racks,  capacity  eight  magaiinee 
each;  150  full-page  newspaper  storage 
chases,  welded  and  ground,  will  sell 
the  lot  or  aingly;  two  18”  fiat  Belt 
Conveyors,  one  65'  long,  other 
30',  both  with  5-ply  rubber-and<an- 
vas  belts,  larger  conveyor  driven  by 
3  b.p.  AO  motor,  smaller  by  2  b.p. 
AO  motor.  Shopping  News,  5309  Ham¬ 
ilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Hoe  48-page  press  with  half-deck  for 
color;  4  pistes  wide;  2214”  cutoff; 

.4 <3-220  volt  motors;  rubber  rollers; 
double  folder  and  conveyors.  Will 
print  48page  paper  w-ith  one  extra 
eolor,  or  16  page  tabloid  in  four  col¬ 
ors.  Stereo  available  if  needed.  Priced 
low  for  quick  deal. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


mElCHANlCAL  EtjUlPMENT  FOR  SALE 

For  Sale  i 

NEVv'SPAPER  PRESSES  i 


Stereotype  Equipment 
Printing  Machinery  j 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

HOE  STRAICrHT  LINE  PRESS.  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  2214",  8  col.  4  plates  wide, 
75  HP,  3  phase,  220  V  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one 
up  or  32  page  two  up,  three  color 
fountains,  also  desirable  for  printing 
comics,  attractively  priced,  available 
immediately.  For  additional  particu¬ 
lars  write  to 

Northern  Machine  Works 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DUPLEX  Tubular  16  and  32  page 
presses,  stereotype  equipment,  AC 
drives.  Box  7766,  Editor  A  Pnbllaher. 

82  PAGE  HOE  press  with  color 
cylinders,  2  folders,  22%  inch  cut  off. 
Could  convert  to  two  16  page  preiiei. 
Immediate  delivery.  Journal-Tribune 
Publiahing  Company,  Sionx  City  1,  Iowa. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32  lb.  Standard  Site 
Rolls  or  Sheets.  Box  7781,  Editor  A 
Pabliaher. 


FOR  SALE:  Linotype  gai  fed  mono- 
melt  pot.  Linotype  DC  motor,  5  Hoe 
Press  Catting  Knives  complete.  2  Scott 
Folders.  22  %”  cut-off.  In  excellent 
condition.  1  Folder  now  in  operation, 
will  be  dismantled  in  few  weeks.  1 
Folder  in  storage.  Inspection  invited. 
Box  7852,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


USTOYPE  Model  14,  electric  pot.  Pony  - - 

Mirgich  feeder,  Mohr  saw,  three  Areh.  2244"  Cut-off.  Communicate 
uplit  magaiines  on  auxiliary,  three  C.  B.  Capps.  (Tharlotte  New-s.  Char- 
lull  magaiines,  two  regular  molds,  one  lotte,  X.  C.  Available  about  Oct.  1st. 
30  pt.  mold,  automatic  qusdder,  A.  C.  OFFERING  SEVERAL  CARIJIADS  OF 
motor.  Serial  S48938,  13  years  old.  K7 

Written  offers  invited.  To  be  sold  -,0  I 

AS  IS,  WHERE  IS.”  Box  7887,  i,,,.],  | 

Editor  A  Publisher,  _ _  .Standard  tjuality  Nt-wsprint.  32.)M)nnd 

basis,  for  delivery  about  September 

MUST  BE  MOVED  AT  ONCE  i?'!'-  bos,  ,"o*w’n 

Write  or  phone:  Alfred  Horn.  79  Wall 
^  I  r  I  r-  ,  I  Street,  Room  506,  New  York  City — 

boss  Hi  Speed  Sextuple  HAnover  2.0165. 

,  ^  LEE  PRESS  FOR  SALE  —  AWO 

A  good  preas  for  a  medium  aixed  Revolution,  24x36,  with  Kimble 
nowupaper.  at  a  very  attractive  price.  ««itch  re\erap  and  12  forward  speeds. 
Four  plate  wide  3  deck  (24  pages  Good  condition.  $1,840.  Free  Press, 
itruight,  48  collect)  double  folder,  Carbondale.  Illinois. 

2J  9/16'  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete  - -= - r] - .  p.  ' — j - 

itureo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab-  jZ-raC)e  Moe,  4-UeCK 


28  9/16"  cut-off,  A.  C.  drive,  complete 
■tereo  equipment.  Equipped  for  tab¬ 
loid.  Can  be  seen  and  operated. 

No  reasonable  offer  declined.  Build¬ 
ing  mnit  be  vacated. 


W.  B,  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Waterbnry  91,  Connecticut 


Single  Width,  22  %"  Cut-Off 

32-Paqe  Hoe,  2-Deck 

Double  Width.  21  %”  Cut-Off 
Gosa  Double  folder  22  %”  cut  off 
Economy  Tiering  Machine 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  339  Inverness,  Florida 


FOR  SALE— Available  Immediately.  Box  339  Inverness.  Florida 

?obrfV2T  fuToffr’AC^'io'voU.'"  WE  ARE  in  .>sition  to  supply  fof 
pkiio.  60  cycle  motors  and  Cut  er-  Imm.ediate  shipment  from  France. 
Hammer  controls;  rubber  rollers;  m'nimnm  50  ton  lots^  Standard  Qual- 
ionble  f.lder;  conieyors.  Will  handle  “y  White  French  Newspnnt  jumbo 
miny  combinations  from  48-page  black 

with  extra  color  on  four  outside  pages.  >"syV'«  Prepaid  to  your  ”e»reat 
'0  eight-psge  comic  with  four  wlors  1?*  WGe 

on  four  outside  pages  and  two  colors  7an7 

/ow  inside  pages.  Will  also  handle  i  PnWU^  ‘  ® 

tsbloid.  Stereotype  pieces  available.  PiibHsher. - - 

rriced  low  for  quick  deal.  Box  7731.  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Editor  ft  Pablisher.  Standard  Quality,  &2”pound  bate 

- - - Newsprint.  15",  16",  17",  18",  18", 

FOR  SALE  Model  B  two-way  Duplex  20",  21",  22*',  24",  27",  28"  junibo 
nat  Bed  Press.  2  sets  roller  cores,  rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carload 
blankets,  10  H.  P.  220-V-A/C  variable  'nts — Wire  or  phone  yaaf  reqnire- 
tpeed  motor  control.  16  single  and  ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 
one  double  page  chases,  full  page  fiat  N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 

-VI  SQnipment  in  daily  /~r\cc  I  A  rt 

operation,  available  aronnd  October  1  GOSS  QUAD 

s  real  buy  for  cash.  Denton  Record-  FOUR  DEOK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
^nronlcle.  Denton.  Texas.  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

TOR  SALE— Hoe  heavy-duty  straight  23  9/16”  OUT-OFF 

pattern  octuple  with  superimposed  D.  C.  DRIVE— A.  C.  CONVERTER 
tolor  deck;  doable  folder;  three  roll-  ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
'"■w'kets  with  power  hoists  on  each  OOLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
fud;  Cutler-Hammer  conveyora;  spray  AS  NEWSPAPERS 

wRh  cXr  hLS®  Available  Now 

inla  nontrols.  Will  be  ncki  clji  ii  v  i  a  si 

“‘l,7n''bly.  Write  at  once  If  inter-  BEN  SHULMAN 

•ted.  Box  7732,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


operation.  .v.iI.ble'*arJnnd  Octob"  1  GOSS  QUAD 

s  real  buy  for  cash.  Denton  Record-  FOUR  DEOK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
^nronlcle.  Denton.  Texas.  WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

TOR  SALE— Hoe  heavy-duty  straight  23  9/16”  OUT-OFF 

pattern  octuple  with  superimposed  D.  C.  DRIVE— A.  C.  CONVERTER 
tolor  deck;  doable  folder;  three  roll-  ADAPTED  FOR  COMICS  OR 
'"■i'kets  with  power  hoists  on  each  OOLORED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL 
fod;  Cutler-Hammer  conveyora;  spray  AS  NEWSPAPERS 

-Rh  cXr  hLS®  Available  Now 

inla  “^1?"?®’'  '““trols.  Will  be  ncki  clji  ii  v  i  a  ki 

“‘l,7“''bly.  Write  at  once  If  inter-  BEN  SHULMAN 

•ted.  Box  7732,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 

editor  <S  publisher  for  August  9.  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUU>MENT  FORJALE 

IMAlEDlATJi  DELIVERY 
25  X  38”  Premier  Automatic  Unit. 
Equipped  with  suction  pile  feeder  and 
extension  pile  delivery.  It  can  be 
seen  running.  Standard  accessoriea 
.  .  .  $4,875.  Will  load.  Erect  at  once. 
The  Craftsmen  Finance  Company.  Eaat 
27th  and  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14,  Ohio, _ 

FOR  SALE 

MODERN  STRAIGHT  LINE 

Hoe  64  page  press  with  superimposed 
color  deck;  high  speed  double  folder 
and  conveyors;  22^"  cutoff;  DC  230 
motors  and  controls;  automatic  ink¬ 
ing;  rubber  rollers.  Will  print  16 
pages  with  one  extra  color  at  60,000 
per  hour,  or  64  pages  with  one  extra 
color  at  15,000  per  hour.  Available 
about  Nov.  1.  If  interested  write  at 


PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

ICWSPAI^  PRESS  ENGINEIM 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magaxine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40tb  St.,  New  York  City 


ters  Supply  Com¬ 
pany.  691  W.  Whitehall  St.  S.  W., 
Atlanta.  Georgia. _ 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  (JOLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22 %”  CUT-OFF 

Available  Immediately 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  6 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-np 
Tabels;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws; 
NEW  44”  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  delivery.  26”  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomss 
W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman. 
406  West  Pico.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


10  cylinder  Goss  Magasine  Press,  com¬ 
plete  with  Cline  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters  with  magazine  folder,  includ¬ 
ing  DO  press  drives.  43*4”  cutoff. 
Immedi.ite  delivery. 

24  cylinder  Hoe  Pancoast  Color  Press 
w-ith  two  (2)  single  folders  and  DC 
press  drives.  43"  cutoff.  Delivery 
Fall,  1948. 

4  Hoe  ”Z”-Pattern  Sextuple  Presses, 
all  in  one  line  including  DC  press 
drives,  and  rollers  with  Kohler  three 
arm  reels  and  tensions.  23  9/16”  cut¬ 
off.  Delivery  Fall,  1948. 

3  Paper  Roll  automatic  Elevator  lifts. 
Delivery  Fall,  1947. 

Write  or  Wire  C.  W.  Ginsberg 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
.  .  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


burg,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Tubular  2  to  1  sixteen  page  news¬ 
paper  press.  Duplex.  Goss  or  Hoe. 
Write  Capital-Gazette  Press,  Annapo¬ 
lis,  Md.,  giving  price,  age,  speed,  cut- 
off  and  overall  dimensions. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 

WANTED 

Heavy  duty  mat  roller,  stereotype 
metal  furnace,  and  curved  casting  box, 
double  tail  cutter,  and  shaver  for 
23  9/16”  cut-off.  Box  7853,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
218k  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Bex  1042, 

Editor  ft  Pabliaher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Eight  page  deck  for  Ihiplex  2  to  1 
Tubular  press.  Will  consider  4  page 
unit.  Post-Bulletin.  Rochester.  Minn. 

55,  *8,  514  LINOTYPES 

Box  7904,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
press  21  %”  cut-off.  Box  7877,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

16  PAGE  PRESS  w-ith  stereotype 
equipment.  Might  consider  24  page 
preas.  Contact  Milt  Wick,  at  Herald, 
Roanoke  Rapids.  North  Carolina. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
One.  two.  three,  or  four  units,  double 
w-idth.  Hoe  or  Goss.  21*4”  cut-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7878,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

~  MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 

SCRAP  BOOKS 

18*4  X  23  Loose  Leaf  Post  Binders. 
Blue  Cloth  Covered,  with  100  Black 
Sheets,  suitable  Clippings,  etc.  $114.00 
dozen.  Samples  $11.00  each.  Send 
check.  Box  7886.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


t'UH  HAIaH — One  Oevy  Proceii  0*1 
iery  Kngravurei  Oamera,  complete  with 
one  16^"  Ooeri  Artar  Lens.  Immedi¬ 
ate  delivery.  Price  $375.00.  Used  until 
recently.  Oood  condition.  Iniiuire  Box 
7738,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


KAI>iO  STATIOM 1  50%  available  to 
qualilied  operator.  Give  complete  de- 
CailH,  references — first  letter.  Box 
7917,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


BIBLE  ACTION  BTOKIEB— Colorful 
and  dramatic  weekly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  episode  cli¬ 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Sewall 
B.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2, 
Tennessee. 


INFORMATIVE,  like  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  Inspiring  daily  (and 
weekly)  Human  Relations  feature  for 
entire  family,  by  clear-headed  male, 
with  local  slant  and  free  personal 
ANS  Service.  Brightens  any  page.  At 
rates  you  think  fair.  Special  copy  for 
weeklies.  How  many  words  I  Write  for 
free  samples.  Box  7899,  E&P. 


MR.  EDITOR: — Will  you  try,  FREE 
of  cost,  my  daily  verse  feature,  which 
has  subscribers  of  8  years  standing  t 
State  when  you  wish  service  to  start — 
30  RELEASES  will  be  mailed  you  im¬ 
mediately.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

DONALD  J.  MaeOAROO 
60  Weldon  Street,  Rochester  11,  R.  T. 


WEEKLY  FEATURES 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
Hollywood  28,  California. 


HEVIPAm  Sa?lGB 


FAmiON  ART  SKETCHES  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  newspapers,  magasines, 
agencies,  tailor-nuule  to  flt  your  spe¬ 
cial  needs.  Faat  aenrice,  reasonable 
quotations,  samples.  Write  Ray  Lajoie, 
Island  Creek,  Msssaehnsetta. 


PROFIT -TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  a  new  60,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manual,  makes  beginners  produc¬ 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  bands* 
sales.  Based  on  use-teated  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Dally  News’ 
Want  Ad  section  to  Afth  iargest  In 
O.  8.  evening  field  in  T  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  yon  if  there's  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  fe^nre  of  Pariah  A 
Pickett’s  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
Free  S-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Dally  News  'Dswer,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


HELP  WAirTE^-nADMINISTtATlVE 


BOOKKEEPER  AND  OFE'lOE  MAN- 
sger  for  daily  newspaper  and  radio 
station  in  city  of  18,000  population 
^utheastern  United  States.  Complete 
boc^keeping  experience,  including 
making  profit  and  loss  statement  and 
balance  sheet  required.  References. 
Box  7918,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MANAGER  WANTED  —  Publisher 
soothwestern  evening  daily,  town  of 
10,000,  offers  attractive  opportunity  to 
man  capable  of  handling  all  publishing 
details  and  assuming  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  Give  full  personal  and  business 
data.  Box  7841,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTEB^ADVEETISUIG 


A-l  ADVERTISING  salesman.  Small 
Virginia  Daily.  Selling  and  copy  and 
layout  experience  ne^ed.  Permanent 
job,  good  opportunity  for  a  producer. 
Starting  Salary  $40  per  week.  Small 
monthly  bonus  and  increases  as  war¬ 
ranted.  Box  7881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  advertising  manager  to 
take  complete  charge  of  department. 
Prefer  a  man  between  80  and  40 
y®»rs  of  age,  experienced  in  different 
classifications  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  References  required,  to¬ 
gether  with  photograph,  ^eelleat 
position  for  the  right  man.  Write 
"QBliiMfl  Th6 

Herald,  Bellingham,  Washington. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ABLE,  young  advertising  executive, 
with  experience  in  making  local  na¬ 
tional  contacts,  capable  of  assuming 
position  as  National  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Should  have  merchandising,  as 
well  as  newspaper  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Fine  opportunity  for  ambitious, 
conscientious,  man  to  make  bis  way 
on  progressive  daily  in  city  with  Heal 
working  and  climatic  conditions. 
Write  fuily  stating  experience  and 
other  qualifications,  saiary  expecta¬ 
tions.  Send  photograph  if  possible. 
Address  John  Boettiger,  Publisher, 
THE  ARIZONA  TIMES,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  _ 


ABLE,  YOUNG  advertising  salesman 
wanted  by  evening  daily  in  South, 
11,U00  circulation.  Capable  of  fair 
lay-outs,  at  least  3  years  experience. 
Competitive  selling  knowledge  desir¬ 
able  but  not  necessary.  Salary  open, 
no  odds  and  ends,  straight  display 
selling.  Housing  not  acute.  Write  ali 
in  first  letter.  Photo.  Box  7751,  EAP. 


COPYWRITER  WANTED  AT  ONCE 
for  Northern  Now  York  department 
store.  Write,  giving  training  and  in¬ 
cluding  samples  of  newspaper  or  ra¬ 
dio  copy.  Address  Miss  Alice  Mount, 
Advertising  Manager,  Empsall's 
Watertown,  New  York. 


COPYWRITER — ind.  bkgd.;  rough 
layouts.  $3,000  to  $4,000;  good  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  in  detail.  Gross  Adv. 
Agency,  114  W.  Y’ork,  Norfolk,  Vs. 


EXPERIENCED  dUpUy  man.  Sell¬ 
ing,  copy,  layout.  Small  Dally  in 
plesaamt  community  Southern  Oon- 
neeticut,  near  New  York.  Write  Elox 
7799.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesman. 
Salary  based  on  ability.  Permanent. 
Complete  details  first  letter.  Daily 
Advance.  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. 


EXPANDING  Staff,  need  advertising 
salesman,  copy  writer  (sober).  Send 
samples  of  work,  experience,  family 
status,  reference,  availability,  salary  re¬ 
quirement.  Advertising  Director,  Jack- 
son  Dally  News,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  in  midwest  for 
one  having  demonstrated  ability  in 
classified  field.  Prefer  a  man  30  to 
45  with  metropolitan  daily  experience 
covering  all  classifications.  Submit 
photograph  stating  age  and  general 
qualifications.  Box  7916.  EAP. 


NEW  YORK  City  newspaper  has 
opening  in  it’s  National  Advertising 
Department  for  a  man  with  experience 
in  that  elsssificatlon.  Preferably  oae 
accustomed  to  making  calls  directly 
on  the  client  as  well  as  agencies. 
Complete  details  including  qualifica¬ 
tions,  salary,  etc.  Box  7797.  EAP. 


THOROUGHLY  experienced  dliplsy 
advertising  sales  person.  Immediate, 
permaaeat  poaitton  with  opportunity 
in  Ohio  city.  Give  full  details.  Re¬ 
plies  oonfideutial.  Our  staff  knows  of 
this  advertisement.  Box  7757.  EAP. 


WANTED— -CLASSIFIED  tales  maaa- 
ger-solicitor  for  New  England  80,000 
daily,  withia  50  miles  of  Boston.  No 
"exocntlvo"  or  "ehalr-warmar"  uaad 
apply.  Fantastic  opportuaity  for  im¬ 
provement  of  slassified  revenue  for  a 
real  constructive  worker,  Bax  7$02, 
Editor  A  Publlsker. 


WANTED  DISPLAY  Advertising 
Salesman,  also  Classified  Advertising 
Salesman.  Give  fnll  particnlsra  first 
letter.  Casper  Tribune  Herrald,  Cas¬ 
per,  Wyoming. 


CTRCULA'nON  ROADMAN — Experi¬ 
enced  promotion  and  home  delivery 
man  for  six  day  Eastern  Penns,  daily. 
Mnat  be  young  and  sggreative.  Good 
salary  to  right  man.  Write  giving 
nast  experience,  age  and  referenaea. 
Reply  Box  7868,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
MORNING  Dally  A.B.O.  12.000,  de- 
sires  working  manager  who  ran  In¬ 
crease  home  delivered  eirenlatlon. 
Salary  pins  liberal  boons.  Box  7728, 
Editor  A  PubUaher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 
DISTRICT  MAN.  Small  daily  near 
New  York.  Give  all  detaila  first  lettar. 
Box  7811,  Editor  A  Publiahar. 

WANTED:  Circulation  manager  for 
daily  of  12,000  circulation  in  pro¬ 
gressive  midwest  city.  Must  know 
rural  mail  circulation,  office  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  carrier  promotion. 
Permanent,  good  salary.  Write  Box 
7884,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EdItORIAL 

COMBINATION  city  editor-reporter 
for  5,000  evening  daily.  Some  desk 
experience  preferred.  Give  full  infor- 
mution  concerning  yourself,  including 
salary  wanted.  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles, 
Michigan.  _ _ 


COPY  editor,  reporters.  Young  men 
experienced  on  small  Texas  dailies 
wishing  advancement  on  larger  Texaa 
daily.  Only  residents  of  Texaa, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  or  Oklahoma  need 
apply.  State  age,  experience,  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  7733.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


DAILY  facing  quick  expansion  in 
rapidly  growing  city  wants  managing 
editor  with  hia  feet  on  the  ground. 
Society  editor  who  is  top  producer 
and  judge  of  pictures  and  hard  biting 
reporter.  Box  7919,  EAP. _ _ 


EDITOR  WANTED  by  Sept.  15.  Must 
be  well  eeasoned,  capable  of  hand¬ 
ling  news  and  features  on  Tennes¬ 
see’s  leading  weekly  newspaper.  Top 
pay.  Excellent  community  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Must  be  sober  and 
dependable.  Write,  wire  or  tele^one 
The  Sparta  Expositor,  Sparta,  Tenn. 


“EVERY  GRENADIER  has  a  mar¬ 
shals’  baton  in  his  knapsack’’,  said 
a  great  military  leader.  Somewhere 
a  “writing  grenadier’’  with  an  “edi¬ 
torial  marshal’s  baton"  in  hia  mental 
knapsack”  is  ready  to  guide  com¬ 
munity  thinking  by  “sweat”  in 
stamping  an  editorial  page  with  power¬ 
ful  expreesed  thought — to  rise  to  edi¬ 
torial  greatness.  Where  ie  he!  A 
solid,  alert  strong  newspaper  in  one 
of  the  best  and  strongest  commnnlties 
In  the  land  wants  that  mutuality  of 
interest  for  itself,  the  “grenadier” 
and  the  community.  Box  7764,  Editor 
A  Publiaher. 


EXPERIENCED  telegraph  man  with 
sparkle  and  capability  to  advance, 
wanted  by  long-established  Northwest 
paper.  Oorreapondenee  also  Invited, 
reporters  and  rewrite.  Box  7886,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publiaher. 


FAST,  accurate  desk  man.  single  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  fullest  details,  including 
salary  wanted,  photo  If  possible,  to 
Don  Morris,  Orlando  Evening  Star. 
Florida. 


EXPERIENCED  social  editor  on  one 
of  intermonntaln  wset’a  ontstanding 
smaller  dailies.  Wide  awake  organi¬ 
zation.  Ideal  place  to  live.  Times  News, 
T«-infsllB.  Idaho. 


GENERAL  news  reporter  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sports.  Complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences.  Sonthem  city  of  16,000.  8M 
circulation.  Box  7921,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAVE  weekly  that  needs  attention  of 
hnstling  combination  news  and  ad  man. 
Has  possibilities  eqnal  to  the  man. 
Prefer  young  Southerner,  small  town 
background,  aomo  experlenee.  Good 
salary  plus  commission.  Must  Interview 
here.  Howard  Stuck,,  Tribune,  Marked 
Tree,  Arkansas. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELilii^ 

accountant^  ' 
bookkeeper 

A  medium-sized  Connecticut  dailv 
a  position  that  offers  possibilities 
advancement  to  a  young  maa  skS 
25  years  old.  Please  give  emX 
background,  education  aud  ezsuiZz 
to  Box  7790,  Editor  A  Publisher*' 


WANTED  —  Experienced  combinsSi 
eterotyper  and  pressman  to  work 
on  Goss  press  in  middlewestem  tin 
of  50,000.  Prefer  man  who  has  M 
experience  in  small  community  nek 
as  ours.  Union  shop.  Write  Box  7tst 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN 
For  Commercial  and 
Newspaper  Plant 

Position  open  Sept.  15.  Must  be  ibk 
to  take  full  charge,  schedule  work, 
set  attractive  jobs  and  advertisemeatt, 
operate  cylinder,  open  and  KJon 
automatic  presses.  Excellent  equip, 
ment  and  working  conditioni  oi 
Tennessee’s  leading  weekly  novi. 
paper  Willing  to  pay  the  price  fct 
qualified  man.  Do  not  misrepreteiL 
Write,  wire,  or  telephone; 

THE  SPARTA  EXPOSITOR 
SPARTA,  TENN. 


PHO’TOORAPHER  wanted  bv  medi- 
um-slzed  Midwest  daily.  Dneritu 
news  and  darkroom  eiperieaoo, 
sehooling.  age,  family,  salary  expeoW 
in  letter  to  Box  7889,  Editor  A  ftb 
Usher. 


GOOD  OPENING  for  man  with  car 
who  can  sell,  and  is  free  to  triwl 
Newspaper  advertising  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Drawing  account,  plus  coa¬ 
missions  to  $700  a  month,  write  Mr 
Phillips  I.  P.  I.  Adv.  Agqncy,  RK 
Lonsdale  Bldg..  Dnluth,  Minn. 


SALESMEN  to  sell  radio  time.  RRS, 
Employment  Agency,  Box  413,  Phili 
delphis. 


HELP  WANTED- 
EMPLOYMENT  AGENa 


Annonneing  .  .  .  Employment  Ageocy 
Specializing  in  Newspaper  Personael 
Inquiries  Invited 
No  Charge  Ever  To  Employen 
No  Charge  To  Employees  To  Reglitcr 
Personalized  Newspaper  PlacemsnU 
Box  501,  York,  Pa. 


SOCIETY  editor  and  reporter 
DAILY  NEWS-TIMES 
Neenah,  Wisconsin 


STEADY  EMPLOYMENT  offered  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  by  daily.  45  min¬ 
utes  from  Broadway.  Box  7920,  Edl- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  wanted  by  ctow- 
lag  New  York  State  afternoon  aaily. 
Must  know  make-np.  handle  oopr  and 
build  np  Women's  Page.  This  job  is 
permanent.  Newspaper  located  In  Eaat- 
em  part  of  State  on  the  Hudson.  . 

Apply  Box  7843,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UXTBART  MMKJ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENfit.  aS 
cWfl,  Bookg,  FictMm.  Plgyt 
Bertha  Klamsner,  18t  E.  4dtk  tt«  H.  i- 


SITUATWHS  WAITID- 

ADMUOSTRATm 

AVAILABLE  NOW— YOUNG  fauUy 
man  thoroughly  experienced  ai  PJJJ 
publisher  in  all  phases  of  w^UT 
front  end  operations,  and  recent  •• 
editor  of  small  dailies  wishes 
tion  with  or  without  financial  Interest 
as  editor  or  advertising  mansger  os 
small  eastern  daily.  ®8*’***  » 

ences.  Veteran.  Box  7906,  Editor  • 

Publisher. _ _ 

YOUNG  newspaper  executive  de^ 
business  or  editorial  poslmn 
dally.  Box  7834,  Editor  A  PtibU«»w 


SITUATIONS  WAirriS- 

advertising  _ 

AD  SALESMAN— B.  A. 
Journalism  August  1- 
as  ad  salesman  under  GI  Bill.  OodHJ 
paper  writing  experlenee,  28  7^ 
old ;  ambilioua.  Prefer  or 

wftst  area  under  60,000.  Oiarea* 
Blasek,  Lawler.  Iowa. 
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ADVER 

tnVEKTTsiNG  PROpUOTlON  MAN- 
iflFR  Now  employed  in  above  capacity 
iSkdiily  in  New  York  area.  20  yeara 
k  Now  York  dailies,  m  production 
.JI  make  up.  Seek  opportunity  with 
St  “re  publication.  Box  7783,  Edl- 
L  t  Pnbliaher. _ 

advebtisino  manager  or 
^  TOP  SALESMAN 

jait  home  on  terminal  leave  after  six 
iSIrt  in  service.  Go-getter  type  that 
ku  always  been  successful.  Inter¬ 
im  in  connection  that  offers  future. 
Hwd  to  competition  and  lots  of  it 
and  like  it  I  A1  on  copy,  layout, 
ud'  service  promotion.  Experienced 
^Tucsl  and  National.  Best  of  Refer- 
uces.  Box  7865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"^EAR  MR.  PUBLISHER 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER: 

Do  you  need  an  experienced 
capable  classified  manager 
one  who  is  not  a  “Chair 
Warmer”  or  “Front  Office 
Salesman”,  but  one  who  can 
increase  your  revenue  and 
linage.  Am  familiar  with  alt 
phases  of  advertising.  Twelve 
years  selling  experience  and 
eight  years  in  executive  posi¬ 
tions.  Know  make-up  and 
lay-out.  Also  have  news  ex¬ 
perience.  Ran  the  higheet 
claaaifled  lineage  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  my  current  paper 
last  year  but  for  personal 
reasons  desire  a  change.  Pre¬ 
fer  East  or  Southwest.  Age 
44,  married,  no  children. 
University  graduate,  good 
appearance  and  health.  Sal¬ 
ary  not  as  important  as  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement. 
Available  August  fifth.  Box 
7892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KiOAZINE  ARTIST  now  Art  Direc 
tor  small  pnblishing  bouse,  seeks  staff 
position  In  better  publication.  All 
phsM  production,  layout,  photo  edlt- 
mg.  Spots,  illnatrations.  Box  7848, 
Wtor  A  Pnbliaher. 


SmiATIONS  WANTElb— 
aRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

Somewhere  there  is  a  Publiaher  need¬ 
ing  the  serviees  of  a  high  cisaa  Oir- 
colstlon  Manager  capable  of  taking 
eemplele  charge  of  the  department. 
Ose  that  knows  ABO  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  a  broad  experience  in  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  and  operations.  A  real 
"|0  getter’’  who  desires  a  poaitlon 
vhere  ahility  counts  and  results  are 
deiired.  Box  7887,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
Itiher. 


AWAKE  CIRCULATION  MAN- 
i8ER  would  like  to  make  connection 
jn  progressive  daily.  Completely 
ismlUar  all  phases  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation.  Can  give  smooth  operation, 
nore  clrenlation,  more  revenue.  Age 
»8,  married,  oollege-tratned.  Promo- 
notloB  minded.  Now  employed.  Box 
1911,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ALLERGIC  TO  NORTHERN  WIN¬ 
TERS,  this  seasoned  paragrapher  (12 
years)  wants  to  de  Quip-Joint  column 
for  daily  in  California,  Florida,  or 
reasonable  facsimile,  with  some  power- 
packed  editorial  writing  on  the  side. 
Politics,  right  of  center.  Want  to  tost 
it  around!  Box  7773,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 

3  YEARS  experience  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing;  1  year  radio;  26  years  old;  want 
general  reporting,  medium  dally;  go 
anywhere.  Now  sports  editor.  Top  re¬ 
ferences.  Available  2  weeks’  notice. 

Box  7774,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  reporter,  experience  U.  P. 
and  dailies,  aeeka  permanent  position 
New  England-New  York  area.  Veteran, 
married,  willing  to  invest  in  right 
spot.  Box  7794,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN,  editor,  12 
years  Ohio  daily,  joined  Government 
during  war,  wants  back  in  news  game. 
Family  man,  good  habits.  Charles  J. 
Bauer.  4704  Homer  Ave.,  Waihlngton 
20,  D.  0.,  Hillside  4246. _ _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

Eight  years  editorial  background. 
Experienced  in  researching,  ang¬ 
ling  and  writing  own  stories  as 
well  as  making  all  contacts  for 
photography.  Spent  last  five 
years  with  Syndicated  Sunday 
Supplement.  Box  7898,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

ASSIGNMENT  GREEOBl — Two  newa- 
men,  both  veterans,  and  newt  gal, 
willing  to  give  frontline  coverage  of 
Greek  Civil  War,  covering  one  or  both 
sides.  Wonid  roquire  passage  ex- 
pensea,  plus  minimum  salary  $65  week 
each  for  assignment.  Box  7778,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

ATTEN’nON  MIDWEST:  7  years 
newspaper  reportorisl;  8  years  adver¬ 
tising,  2  department  store;  13  yeara, 
supervisory  aocohnting.  No  drinker. 
Reliable.  Services  with  or  without  in¬ 
vestment.  P.  O.  Box  22,  Rockford.  III. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS 
Top  city  room  executive 
on  one  of  country’s 
leading  dallies  wants  change. 
Well  qualified  for: 

Managing  Editor 
News  Editor 
City  Editor 

Washington  Correspondent 
Interested  only  In  permanent, 
worthwhile  position  with  sub¬ 
stantial,  progressive  paper. 
Middle  40a,  18  years  experi¬ 
ence,  unquestionable  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  go  reasonable 
distance  for  conference. 

Write  Box  7890,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  Sept.  1,  promising  young 
newspaperman,  have  AB  as  well  as 
BJ  from  University  of  MIssonri. 
Limited  experience.  Contact  Box  7900, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BRISK  crackling  copy  by  sharp  eyed, 
sharp  wltted,  sharp  tongned  Ex-Wave 
short  on  experience  {1%  yearn).  Long 
on  ambition,  drive.  Prefer  Northeast 
big  city  but  compa.ss  is  variable. 
Grace  O’Ronrke,  Pt.  Lookout,  Now 
York. 


COT<LEGE  grsdnata,  23,  deniret  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  newspaper  or  jonnuu. 
Interested  especially  In  doing  Cm 
reviewing  or  research  for  featam  arti¬ 
cles.  Box  7813.  Editor  A  Pnbllther. 


COPY  DESK  or  reporting  job  on 
good-ailed  dallv.  B.  J..  WtssoBri  Ual- 
verslty.  Age  26.  Married.  Available 
m'd-Sept.  Anv  location.  Box  7780, 
Ed-tor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  CARTOONIST 
and  Sporta  Writer 

A  ’Triple-Threat  for  any  DESKMAN.  15  years’  experience  on 

Newspaper.  Syndicate  sP'irts.  Sober,  single.  P.  O. 

or  Feature  Service  Box  1821.  Dallas  Texas. _ 

_  Bex  7830.  Editor  A  Publisher  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with  guts  and 

STDATIONS  WAIfTTn_FlSl'rhBI4l  gumpHon,  vigorously  Republican  bnt 
iUm.  „  tPlTOKlAL  not  blindly  partisan;  my  sane-thlnk- 

newsgal,  27;  ex-  Ing.  plain-speaking  editorials  can  blast 
II  “'itiopolitan  daily,  small  many  mental  Ing-]ams  on  local,  state, 
*®Nege  publicity;  2  de-  national.  International  Isanes;  age  51, 
disposition;  wants  chsl-  WW  I  vet;  available  now.  best  offer; 
toe  a  J®'*!  7908,  Edl-  prefer  midwest  or  west.  Box  7901, 

Nnbllsher.  _  Editor  A  PnbUsher. _ 

^loSd ®  NDTTOR— city.  wire.  Small-medltim 

Horisne,  teiks  Jonmallim 

“•1  writing  Sost  C'tb^™®T  P"**  ’  **  ®  y*""*  "PfHenco.  report- 

I  am  ftS* inf.  wire,  makenp.  headn,  pabUo 
So*  T9W  ,  rsfatlops.  Now  in  PR.  Rxeollent^a. 

•VO.  Eflitor  A  Publisher  .  Box  7844,  Editor  A  PuNUhor. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EX-CUPYDESK  man,  now  in  direct  s^RTS  EDITOR  —  WRITER  —  Ag- 
niail,  book  promotion,  seeks  return  to  greesive,  steady,  and  well  informed 
newspaper  work,  preferably  with  wants  position  with  reliable,  growing 
weekly  needing  all-around  editor-re-  paper.  Produces  interesting,  attractive 
porter-photog-promotiou-sd  man.  Box  sports  pages  with  maximum  of  news. 
7831,  Editor  A  Publiaher.  plug  daily  column.  Experienced  in  all 

EXPERIENCED  Editor:  Capable  ex-  Phases  of  s^rts  editor's  duties  a^ 
ecutive,  slot  man,  fast  copyreader.  furnish  beat  of  references. 

Wide  experience  metropolitan,  smaller  marjied  and  wants  to  become  part  of 
cHy^dallies.  Box  7880,  Editor  A  Pub-  Edu'or  A  Pub1ish"e“^ 

EXPERIENCED  young  newspaperman 
with  some  capital  seeks  executive 
spot  on  Southeastern  daily  where  he 
can  grow  into  responsible  position  and 
acquire  part  ownership.  Box  7910, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Reporter  desires  posi¬ 
tion  near  Chicago.  College  graduate. 

Mary  A.  May,  215  E.  Wesley, 

Wheaton,  Ill.,  Wheaton  173. 

GOT  A  JOB  that  requires  versatility 
instead  of  one-track  specialists!  Paper 
with  uninhibited  editorial,  makeup  pol¬ 
icies!  Available  soon  man,  42,  who 
came  up  bard  way.  Speaks  equally 
languages  mechanical,  editing,  pub¬ 
lishing  ends.  Successful  record  as 
small  daily  publisher — and  still  bolds 
ITU  card.  Wants  (a)  small  daily  spot 
promising  partnership  when  ability 
proved;  (b)  tieup  with  chain  or 
larger  dally  offering  permanence  and 
promotion;  (c)  job  with  weekly  or 
semi-weekly  ready  for  small  daily 
field  and  needing  man  who  know'S 
the  angles.  Not  high  pressure,  slicker 
or  genius — just  intelligent  fellow  un¬ 
afraid  of  hard  work  or  competition. 

Top  references.  Prefer  Pacific  Coast. 

Tell  exactly  what  yon  want,  what  yon 
offer.  Box  7909,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  Graduate  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  nnder  G.  I.  Bill,  on  small  city 
dally.  Some  trade  paper  experience. 

Sidney  Blnm,  141  W.  78rd  St.,  New 

York  23,  New  York. _ _ 

JOURNALISM  Grsdnate.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  Ex-Army  PRO,  25,  single,  wants 
position  newspaper,  magazine  or  trade 
publication,  (jo  anywhere.  Box  7876, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 


it  MANAGING  EDITOR.  growing 
Long  Island  weekly,  desires  position 
with  Pittsburgh  publisher.  5  years 
job  shop  and  country  jonmalism. 
Public  relations  background.  New 
York  City.  BJ  degree.  University  of 
Missouri.  Available  there  after  Sept. 
22.  Move  dictated  by  family.  e£ox 
7902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDPTOR— SmaB  p.  m. 
daily,  good  weekly.  Box  7824,  EMitor 
A  Ihibltshwr. 

MISSOURI  tl.  jonmallam  grad,  with 
year’s  experience  reporting  and  oopr- 
reading  wants  city  news  or  woman’s 
page  posHion  tn  California  sr  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  7779.  Editor  A  PubllsAer. 


NEED  an  alert,  dspendabte  editor, 
rsTOitert  New  York  gal,  editarlaL 
pablleity  background,  avallabla  (or 
aortbeastem  pnbHeation.  Box  7765, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  a  young  college  graduate  who 
wants  to  learn  newspaper  gaaae  tram 
bottom-on  way  npt  I’m  it.  Bax  T81T, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


REPORTER,  23,  MA  Oolumbta,  two 
years  experience  newspaper  and  radio, 
publicity  and  fiction,  author  two  book- 
length  biographies.  Box  7876,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  NEWS  JOB  Ijf  North 
sr  West  sought  by  experiensad  man, 
BOW  M.  E.  of  sonthern  dally.  (Misge 
tralnod,  15  yeara  experiense,  midweet 
baskgronnd,  86  years  old,  marrlad. 
Finds  Onlf  coast  too  hot.  Will  came 
for  interview  if  desired.  Floyd  Bmer- 
son,  e/o  Jor’*nal,  Beanmont,  'Texaa. 


RESPONSIBLE,  congenial,  well-in¬ 
formed  veteran.  University  gradnate. 
30,  six  years  experience  as  weekly  edi¬ 
tor  small  daily  reporter-rewiiter, 
trade  paper  desk  and  makeup  man. 
eager  for  nsefnl  editorial  or  publlsity 
opportunity.  Strong  intersata  iaolude 
travel,  edneation,  theatre,  hooka  lan¬ 
guages,  government.  Box  7734,  Editor 
A  PnbUsher. _ 

TELEGRAPH,  COPY  DESKMAN.  34, 
single,  thoroughly  seasoned,  depend¬ 
able,  now  employed  small  west  coast 
dally,  wants  larger  paper  or  better 
paying  small  one.  Box  7912,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  qualified  editor  and 
writer.  Experience  daily  newspaper! 
and  Associated  Press;  Government 
publicity,  industrial  public  relations 
and  trade  magazine.  Clapable  of  hand¬ 
ling  responsible  news  or  editorial  po¬ 
sition.  Box  7866,  Editor  A  Pdbliiber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

ARE  YOU  SA'TISFIED  with  yonr 
composing  room  efficiency!  —  Cost 
minded  foreman  wants  to  make 
change,  working  or  non-working.  6  to 
30  machines.  Union.  Box  7895,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  FOREMAN 
Pressman-Stereotyper,  now  employed, 
desires  position  on  progressive  daily. 
Union,  Married.  References.  Box  7915, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


GENERAL  Machiaiit.  Exparieaeed  in- 
stallation  and  maintenance  all  tyjies 
newspaper  machineryl.  Qualified  to 
supeiVise  mechanical  departoaenta.  17 
years  with  large  metrojMlitan  dally. 
Box  7808,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


NEW.SPAPER  PRODDOTION  MAN 
desires  new  connection  because  of 
night  work.  Many  years  axporienoe. 
()iullfied  for  mechanical  snperlntend- 
ent  of  first  rate  publication  In  large 
city.  Box  7771,  Editor  A  Fablieher. 


PRINTER-OPERATOR  —  At  present 
general  foreman  In  small  commercial 
plant  averaging  $6,000  monthly. 
Union.  Need  change  and  housing. 
Martin  A.  Webb,  151  East  De  Vargas. 
Bante  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


SITUATWRS  WANTED— 
raOTOGRAPHEn 


CAPABLE  photographer,  some  e«|iilp- 
ment  requiring  financing,  fnll  or  part 
time  arrsnfrement  to  take  over  your 
photo  requirements.  Locate  anywhere 
U.  B.  and  pouaetaioam.  Box  7777,  E.  A  P. 


FORMER  General  Manager  Pictorial 
News  Agency;  Ten  years  top  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  assignments;  Seeks 
permanent  connection,  can  assume 
complete  charge;  Fully  equipped,  In- 
culding  Strobe  Outfit ;  Oo  anywhere 
if  propostion  snita.  Box  7894,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


PILOT-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Ex-Army 
transport  pilot  and  veteran  metropoli¬ 
tan  news  photographer  wants  to  dou¬ 
ble  in  brass  for  large  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Box  7879,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  -  ARTIST  Experl- 
enced — Now  employed  on  Daily — 
Age  30 — Vet.  Oo  anywhere — Top 
References- — Available  two  weeks  no¬ 
tice.  Box  7907.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  ten  years 
experience  news,  publicity,  pnblio  re¬ 
lations  work,  dark  room  experience, 
single,  will  travel,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  7903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNO,  capable,  attractivu.  female- 
photographer-reporter  on  the  leeee  and 
looking  for  a  eouBeetion.  Have  you 
any  enggestionat  Weatekaater  or 
Fairfield  vieialty  preferred.  Toaimie. 
Box  108,  Greeoirieh.  Oona. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  MAN,  35;  16 
yeara  experience  all  phases  of  pto- 
dnetion.  Outstanding  record  of  a«- 
coraplishment.  Now  operating  own 
agency  at  state  and  local  level.  Wants 
challenging  national  opportunity  at  flva 
figures.  Box  7885,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

YOUNG  ex-FBI  Agent  with  8  year* 
newspaper,  3  years  publicity  bureau 
experience  now  with  large  New  York 
ad  agency  wants  public  relations  joh, 
preferably  in  Bontheast.  Box  7918, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SEVERAL  interesting  comments 

on  recent  Shop  Talk  columns 
have  come  from  readers.  They 
are  worth  passing  along. 

On  July  26,  we  reported  on 
the  attempt  of  Ahoskie,  N.  C., 
citizens  to  suppress  the  news  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club  raffle  in 
which  the  Negro  “winner”  al¬ 
most  didn't  win  anything.  We 
paid  tribute  to  the  semi-weekly 
Hartford  County  Herald  for  re¬ 
sisting  this  attempt  and  printing 
the  facts. 

Ben  Maidenburg.  promotion 
director  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  brings  up  a  point  we  did 
not  mention.  “Here  was  a  cut 
and  dried  case  where,  had  not  a 
brave  newspaperman  down  there 
made  a  point  of  it,  and  had  not 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  jumped  into  the  situation, 
nothing  would  have  been  done 
for  the  young  Negro  who  got 
cheated  out  of  his  car.  This 
story  was  one  that  would  make 
everyone  in  the  country  realize 
that  there  is  a  good  force  in  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

That  is  correct.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  guts  of  the  locr.l 
newspaper  editor  ( whoever  he 
was)  who  printed  the  story 
which  was  picked  up  by  the 
wire  services  the  nation  may 
never  had  heard  of  it.  And  it 
was  only  because  of  the  national 
publicity  that  pressure  was 
brought  on  the  local  group  and 
a  grave  injustice  was  averted. 

Newspapers  have  corrected 
similar  injustices  from  time  to 
time  which  add  to  their  total  of 
public  service.  The  efforts  of 
the  New  York  papers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  World-Telegram,  in 
freeing  Bertram  Campbell  after 
serving  several  years  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  for  a  crime  he  never  com¬ 
mitted,  have  been  duplicated  by 
other  dailies  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Someone  ought  to  write  a 
book  about  the  good  things  that 
have  been  accomplished  by 
newspapers.  It  would  be  a  nov¬ 
elty  _  among  so  many  tomes 
criticizing  the  press  for  alleged 
offenses. 

*  •  • 

ABOUT  the  same  time  we  dis¬ 
cussed  the  public  ownership 
of  official  papers  and  said: 
“The  record  of  whatever  Roose¬ 
velt.  or  any  other  President  or 
Cabinet  member,  did  in  an  of¬ 
ficial  capacity  while  in  office  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States.” 

That  brought  forth  a  letter 
from  C.  E.  Kane,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  a  former  news¬ 
paperman,  who  recalled  the  sale 
of  the  Churchill  memoirs  for  a 
large  sum  of  money.  He  noted 
the  articles  contained  “certain 
papers  which  were  undeniably 
part  of  his  official  employment 
by  the  British  Government." 

“Maybe  we  need  a  national 
or  international  code  of  ethics 
in  connection  with  such  mat¬ 
ters,”  Mr.  Kane  writes.  “Per¬ 
haps  leaders  in  the  publication 
field  would  be  the  ones  to  advo¬ 


cate  and  establish  such  a  code. 
Certainly  if  no  private  gain 
were  to  be  obtained  by  with¬ 
holding  public  papers  there 
should  be  little  or  no  incentive 
for  such  withholding.” 

He  could  have  recalled  in¬ 
stances  not  so  long  ago  when 
executives  still  in  government 
positions  sold  articles  to  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  which 
were  based  on  information  ob¬ 
tained  while  in  service  of  the 
people. 

An  international  code  of  eth 
ics  on  this  problem  might  be 
a  good  idea.  But  it  will  require 
■some  final  legal  terminology  to 
determine  when  a  man  is  writ¬ 
ing  from  memory  or  is  drawing 
upon  a  private  diary  and  when 
he  is  using  records  that  should 
belong  to  the  government  and 
the  people.  You  can't  bottle  up 
a  person’s  creative  instinct  or 
writing  ability  just  because  he 
happened  to  serve  in  public  of¬ 
fice.  What  can  be  done  is  to 
establish  a  preventive  to  using 
information  of  a  public  nature 
for  personal  profit. 

At  least  it  should  be  agreed 
and  established  by  law  that  of¬ 
ficial  records  of  all  government 
employees,  executive  and  other¬ 
wise,  are  public  property  and 
shall  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  government  upon  the  re 
tirement  of  the  person  in  of¬ 
fice.  Also,  that  writings  of  pub 
lie  officials  while  in  office  that 
concern  their  official  activities 
are  public  property  and  should 
be  released  to  all  media  and  not 
sold  for  personal  advantage. 

•  •  • 

THE  PRESS  Control  Branch. 

Information  Control  Division. 
Office  of  Military  Government 
for  Bavaria  ,has  Issued  a  “Fair 
Practice  Guide  for  Bavarian 
Newspapers”  which  should 
prove  of  interest  to  American 
editors.  The  Bavarian  press  is 
licensed  by  the  AMG  and  the 
Guide  is  “submitted  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  contribute  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  democratic  jour¬ 
nalism.”  Printed  in  English  and 
German  on  opposite  pages,  the 
32-page  pamphlet  discusses  prin¬ 
ciples  of  goc^  journalism,  as  we 
know  them  in  this  country,  in 
contrast  to  some  of  the  practices 
being  followed  in  Bavaria.  It 
cites  examples  of  opinion  in 
the  news,  biased  reporting,  poor 
editorial  judgment  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  there  and  supplies  a 
code  of  ethics  that  would  stand 
up  anywhere. 

The  pamphlet  indicates  that 
opinion  contrary  to  U.  S.  in¬ 
terests  is  being  printed.  It 
states:  “Discussing  current  sub¬ 
jects  like  the  Oder-Niesse  line, 
the  Ruhr,  Refugees.  DP's,  etc., 
editorial  treatment  is  becoming 
increasingly  intolerant  and  im¬ 
patient,  in  some  cases  national¬ 
istic  to  a  degree  far  exceeding 
normal  patriotism.  The  new  line 
carps  on  the  ‘mistakes'  of  others 
and  magnifies  any  incident  that 
tends  to  make  the  Allies  seem 
‘as  bad  as  the  Nazis.’ 


“In  fairness  to  most  editorial 
writers,  it  can  be  said  that 
many  violations  of  this  kind  are 
not  deliberate.  This  trend,  per¬ 
ceptible  elsewhere  as  well,  mir¬ 
rors  the  prevalent  feelings  and 
views  of  the  German  population. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  reveals 
that  the  licensed  press  is  fail¬ 
ing  in  its  mission  of  re-educating 
the  German  people  on  central 
issues.” 

How  far  this  failure  extends 
is  not  noted  but  the  pamphlet 
makes  allowances  for  “imma¬ 
ture  thinking,  lack  of  journal¬ 
istic  skill,  lack  of  background 
information,  and  inability  to  dis¬ 
sociate  the  trivial  from  the  sig¬ 
nificant.”  It  does  not  minimize 
the  problems  of  the  German 
editor  but  proceeds  to  give  him 
some  sound  pointers  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  does  not  dictate  what 
his  opinions  should  be  on  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  but  explains  the 
need  for  separation  of  opinion 
and  news,  for  accuracy  and  fair 
presentation,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  indicates  the 
Bavarians  are  enjoying  a  free 
press  even  though  it  is  licensed 
and  that  it  will  improve  in 
stature  and  responsibility  under 
the  guidance  of  AMG.  After 
more  than  10  years  of  dictation 
as  to  what  they  shall  print  and 
not  print  under  the  Hitler 
regime,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  German  journalists  will 
at  once  live  up  to  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  their  new  freedom. 
■ 

Historical  Edition 
Issued  for  Augusta 

Augusta,  Me. — In  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  150th  anniversary 
of  Augusta,  capital  city  of 
Maine,  the  Kennebec  Journal 
issued  a  96-page  historical  edi¬ 
tion  July  30.  The  edition  was 
more  than  six  months  in  the 
planning  and  execution  with  all 
members  of  the  staff  taking  part 
and  numerous  signed  articles  by 
local  citizens  augmenting  the 
reportial  staff's  efforts. 

Paul  Plummer,  editor,  said  the 
historical  angle  was  stressed  so 
that  the  edition  would  have 
value  as  reference  material. 

■ 

Zingarelli  Drops  Suit 
Against  Claire  Neikind 

Claire  Neikind,  Overseas  News 
Agency,  report^  from  Rome 
this  week  that  Halo  Zingarelli 
had  withdrawn  his  charges  of 
libel  against  her  and  paid  court 
costs  after  a  hectic  debate  before 
a  judge.  Miss  Neikind  had  la¬ 
belled  him  a  “Fascist  journalist.” 
In  the  Italian  Who’s  Who  for 
1939,  she  said,  he  was  listed  as 
director  of  the  official  Fascist 
news  agency,  Stefani. 


He  Tells  Editors 
About  Errers 
Like  This 

By  W.  R.  Brossman 

Meadville,  Pa. — To  err  is  hu¬ 
man,  but  to  err  and  let  Frank 
Walling  catch  you  at  it  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  Staffers  on  the 
Meadville  Tribune  Newspapen 
have  found  that  out  from  ex¬ 
perience,  as  have  editorial  folk 
on  papers  all  over  the  map. 

For  Walling,  a  mild-mannered 
railroad  clerk  with  a  timetable’s 
devotion  to  accuracy,  makes  a 
hobby  of  finding  mistakes  and 
letting  the  editors  know  about 
them. 

About  once  a  week  a  postcard 
comes  into  the  Tribune  offices 
from  Walling,  pointing  out  that 
“pulmocutenous”  was  spelled 
wrong,  that  “like”  has  been  used 
where  “as”  should  have  been, 
or  even  that  an  error  has 
cropped  up  in  the  syndicated 
crossword  puzzle. 

The  Tribune  is  grateful  and 
humbly  corrects  the  errors. 
though  as  one  reporter  put  it, 
“We’re  always  hoping  he’ll  make 
a  mistake  on  one  of  his  post¬ 
cards  some  day.”  PM  is  also 
glad  to  have  Walling’s  help  and 
once  sent  him  a  bottle  of  Scotch 
in  payment. 

But  Walling’s  domain  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  newspapers. 

Even  the  dictionary  isn’t  in¬ 
violate.  To  the  editor  of  one 
lexicon,  Wialling  sent  a  list  of  35 
errors  he  had  found  in  reading 
through  the  volumes  —  things 
like  a  misspelling  of  "Zapor¬ 
ozhe,”  which  appeared  as 
"Zaporozhie.”  As  Walling  dryly 
points  out,  “I”  before  “E"  ex¬ 
cept  in  “Zaporozhe.” 

Walling  has  laid  down  some 
rules  for  his  hobby  in  the  many 
years  since  he  started  ferreting 
errors  "just  for  fun.”  In  read¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine 
— he  collects  them  by  the  arm¬ 
ful  from  the  newsstands— he 
starts  on  page  1  and  goes  clear 
through  to  the  final  punctuation 
mark.  In  scanning  a  dictionary, 
though,  he  isn’t  this  careful  He 
just  reads  through,  paying  most 
attention  to  nouns  and  facts.  He 
doesn’t  take  sides  on  controver¬ 
sial  issues,  either,  but  merely 
notes  corrections  in  factual  data, 
grammar  and  spelling. 

To  the  question — What  publi¬ 
cation  Is  the  most  free  from 
typographical  signs?  —  Walling 
shrugs  noncommitally.  But  it 
would  be  a  safe  bet  to  pick  the 
Humanist,  a  philosophy  journal. 
The  Humanist  has  one  of  the 
best  proofreaders  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  Frank  M.  Walling  himself. 


QUEST  FOR  "BURIED  GOLD" 

Some  intricate  answers  to  unusual  questions 
are  buried  so  deep  in  the  sands  of  tins#s  it  takes 
|a  lot  of  digfin*  to  uncover  them.  But  newspaper 
editors  know  that  very  often  a  correct  answer 
|may  be  practically  priceless  to  some  baffled 
reader. 

The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  expert  in  tracking  down  the  *  Dick 
iDeadeyes"  of  ancient  answer-treasures. 


Tht  Knoxville  Journal  (M~90,930;  S*8S^0T ) 
has  renewed  its  contract  for  The  Hashin  Service. 
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LINOTYPE 


Care  of  the  teeth 


Ihk  profession  tells  us  that  preventive  dentistrv’  pays 
off.  How  true.  In  fact,  most  every  I.inotvpe  «tperator 
can  show  matrices  that  have  been  in  continuous  use  for 
many  years.  Teeth  are  still  regular  and  well-defined 
.  .  .  and  a  hundred  per  cent  effective  in  guiding  each 
character  to  its  magazine  channel. 

These  days,  an  unprecedented  demand  for  matrices 
makes  some  faces  and  sizes  short  in  supply.  It's  an 
extra-good  reason  for  keeping  an  extra-regular  check 
on  the  three  points  of  matrix  transfer.  W  hen  adjust- 
ments  are  preci.se  and  matrices  move  smoothlv  from 
assembler  to  distributor,  there  is  little  opportunitv  for 
burring  or  damaging  teeth  or  lugs.  Under  such  pre¬ 
ventive  practice,  a  font  of  matrices  can  be  used  for 
years  with  little  signs  of  wear. 

W  hether  you’re  concerned  with  matrix  care  or  any 
other  composing-room  problem,  you’ll  find  vour 
Linotype  Representative  a  good  man  to  know.  He 
has  earned  his  degree  in  printing  production  and  is 
ready  to  help.  He's  your  production  engineer. 


A1LR(;ENTH.\LER  linotype  co.mpany 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  S,  New  York 
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It  pays 
to  go  whe 
they’re 

ACTIVE 


1  here’s  no  guesswork  about  finding  the 
customers”  in  Cincinnati . . .  because  they  all  m 
The  Post! 

When  you  use  The  Post,  you’re  using  the  pi^ 
edited  for  the  active  half  of  Cincinnati,  the  bqpi 
tive,  wide-awake  readers  with  an  open-minded « 
look  toward  what  you  have  to  sell.  They’re  you 
people  who  are  now  in  the  market  for  all  kini: 
goods,  and  they’re  the  kind  of  folks  who  are  odai 
influenced  by  advertising. 

Your  advertising  in  The  Post  reaches  15J^ 
active  families — 57%  of  all  families  in  the  d 
area — and  your  space  dollars  produce  r-e-8-u-k> 
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